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ABE RUTH 


Stuf S: BOVS, RLEANBORE .22: 


HAVE 607 POWER” 


These powerful Hi-Speed cartridges cost no more 
' 


than ordinary .22's! Made with both Kleankote 


HEN I hunt small game or pests, I want 

a cartridge that shoots straight and 

hits hard!” says Babe Ruth, who knows 

plenty about hard hitting ...and about all 

kinds of shooting, too. “And those ‘Kleanbore 
Hi-Speed’ .22’s sure have a wallop!” 

lake a tip from the Babe and stock up on 

Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s. They smack game 

with more power at 100 yards than ordinary 

.22’s develop at the muzzle. They'll penetrate 


eight *s-inch pine boards! 


Travel faster, farther, straighter 


Their high velocity makes Kleanbore Hi- 
Speed .2 2's travel faster, farther and straight- 
er. They're accurate up to 300 yards... 100 


vards farther than ordinary .22’ 


s. They shoot 
flatter ... you're not so likely to shoot high or 
low. And they've got the original Kleanbore 
priming that keeps rust and corrosion out of 
your barrel no matter how much you shoot. 


No more barrel cleaning! 


Don't Forget—National Hardware Week, May 9-14 


dry lubricant and regular grease lubrication. Just 
remember: if it’s Remington, it’s right! 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Member of the American Wildlife Institute 
“For a more abundant game supply’”’ 


Remington, 


PEED and KLEANKOTI 
y REMINGTON ARMS ¢ 


The Babe gets in some 

shooting. That's bis Rem 
ton Model 11 Autoloa 
he’s holding under bis «a 
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PIPPIN FLY ROD 
WOBBLER 


CHUM CHUM FLY ROD 
SPOON WOBBLER 


cg 


PAL-O-MINE MUSTANG 
MINNOW MINNOW 





LUMINOUS 
TANDEM 


@ Don’t handicap your fishing this year. Use 
Pflueger Tackle! BAITS that /ure and REELS that 
win. “Get the feel of a Pflueger Reel” and know 
the great difference Pflueger construction makes 
in artful casting and skilful landing of fish. 
Pflueger Reels are outstanding leaders year 
after year with winners in national fishing con- 
tests. Pflueger Baits are PROVED fish getters— 
fashioned from generations of experience. 


Send for Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 158 
Showing the latest Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, 
Rods, Lines—everything smart anglers desire 
for any kind of fishing... 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-6 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 


Luminous Tandem Spinner PIPPIN FLY ROD Pflueger CAPITOL 
1998 —7 sizes WOBBLER No. 1985... $9.15 


40c to 80c each 8 Finishes No. 1988... $11.00 
Megane pMigsow Chet CR ics cecses 40c No. 1989...$13.45 
/2"—7 Finishes Pflueger SUPREME Pflueger MEDALIST 
50c each Price covceccesece $28.10 4 sizes 
Chum Weedless Spoon Pflueger AKRON $5.24 to $8.90 


7172—sizes 2-3-4-5 No. 1893—60yd. $6.60 pf OH 
prices—60c, 65c,75¢ No, 1894—80 yd. $7.80 Star Wheel A 


Pal-O-Mine No. 1893L—60 yd. —Free S : 
15 Finishes—3 sizes Light Spool. ..$7-20 No.1978 
65c to 90¢ each Pflueger SUMMIT 250 yd..... $7.34 
MUSKILL BAIT No. 1993...... $11.00 pq 
No. 2460—sizes7,9,12 No. 1993L Ames 754 ~ “Shea 
prices—55c, 65c, 90c Light Spool. . $11.00 400 yd... .$37.75 
Chum Fly Rod Wobbler Pflueger NOBBY No. 1420% 


BS BSG. cecesesus 30c No. 1963... $8.90 500 yd... . $45.54 
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Lucky Men Who Live 
| in Tents 


ees HE people who always live in 
‘T houses and sleep on beds, and walk 
on pavements, and buy their food 
from butchers and bakers and grocers, 
are not the most blessed inhabitants of 
this wide and various earth. The circum- 
stances of their existence are too math- 
ematical and secure for perfect content- 
ment. They live at second and third 
hand. They are boarders in the world. 
Everything is done for them by some- 
body else. 

“It is almost impossible for anything 
very interesting to happen to them. 
They must get their excitement out of 
the newspapers, reading of the hair- 
breadth escapes and moving accidents 
that befall people in real life. What do 
these tame ducks really know of the ad- 
venture of living? If the weather is bad, 
they are snugly housed. If they are cold, 
there is a furnace in the cellar. If they 
are hungry, the shops are near at hand. 
It is all as dull, flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able as adding up a column of figures. 
They might as well be brought up in an 
incubator. 

3ut when man abides in tents, after 
the manner of the early patriarchs, the 
face of the world is renewed. The vaga- 
ries of the clouds become significant. 
You watch the sky with a lover’s look, 
eager to know whether it will smile or 
frown. When you lie at night upon your 
bed of boughs and hear the rain patter- 
ing on the canvas close above your head, 
you wonder if it is a long storm or only 
a shower. 

“The rising wind shakes the tent flaps. 
Are the pegs well-driven down and the 
cords firmly fastened? You fall asleep 
again and wake later, to hear the rain 
drumming still more loudly on the tight 
cloth, and the big breeze snoring through 
the forest, and the waves plunging along 
the beach. A stormy day? Well, you 
must cut plenty of wood and keep the 
camp. fire glowing, for it will be hard to 
start it up again, if you let it get too low. 
There is little use in fishing or hunting 
in such a storm. But there is always 
plenty to do in the camp; there are 
guns to be cleaned, tackle to be put in 
OPGer:...... 

“Look! There is a patch of bright-yel- 
low radiance on the peak of the tent. 
The shadow of a leaf dances over it. The 
sun must be shining. Good luck! and up 
with you, for it is a bright and glorious 
morning. ... 

“And now you must be off to get your 
dinner—not to order it at a shop, but to 
look for it in the woods and waters. You 
are ready to do your best with rod and 
gun. You will use all the skill you have 
as a hunter or fisherman. But what you 
shall find, and whether you shall subsist 
on bacon and biscuit, or feast on trout 
and partidges, is, after all, a matter of 
luck 

“I profess that it appears to me not 
only pleasant, but also salutary, to be in 
this condition. It brings us home to the 
plain realities of life; it teaches us... 
that life was meant to be uncertain, that 
no man can tell what a day will bring 
forth, and that it is the part of wisdom 
to be prepared for disappointments and 
grateful for all kinds of small mercies.” 


Henry Van Dyke 
in “Fisherman’s Luck.” 


Copyright 1921 Charles Scribners Sons 
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C CHUBBINS, THIS WAS ¥y 
OLD COPPER MINE, USED AS A 
PRISON DURING THE REVOLUTION | 














OH, THIS iS THE PLACE 

DESCRIBED IN THAT FASCINAT- 

ING BOOK-' DRUMS ALONG THE 

MOHAWK.’ REMEMBER HOW 

JOHN WOLFF MADE HIS THRILL Bz: 

ING ESCAPE THROUGH A DRAIN fag 
a 












































WE'RE NOW IN THE MAIN PRISON CAVERN,CUT FROM Y 
SOLID ROCK. THIS DRAIN TUNNEL WAS FILLED WITH WATER // Y 
| ALMOST TO THE TOR YET SOME PRISONERS ESCAPED ff 


J THIS IS THE SHAFT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
MINE. PRISONERS 


ENTERED HERE 
- X x 


| __ MYGOODNESS—IT | | 
{ SAYS HERE. WERE | | 
GOING DOWN 70 FEET } | 








\ THROUGH IT, AS JOHN WOLFF DID IN THE BOOK / / 
"VE READ 4] | oo » RB 
THAT REVENUE § \} JUST IMAGINE THE “WJaemmy © i} 
FROM THIS COURAGE IT TOOK FOR 

MINE WAS A MAN TO GO INTO = 


ASSIGNED TO =| THAT PLACE / 
| 
¢ 













YALE a y 




















PRISONERS WERE CHAINED THEN LOWERED THROUGH THE 
TRAP DOOR To LADDER SHAFT OF MINE (APPROXIMATE DIAGRAM) 





[ STRUGGLES | | 
| THROUGH WATER | 
| UP TOCHIN 














THIS IS THE ACTUAL DRAIN OPENING } [ THEY | SEE YOU KNOW WHAT WELL, | GUESS 
WHERE PRISONERS DRAGGED THEM- / MUST HAVE GOOD TOBACCO MEANS TOA | | WED BOTH HATE TO 
AN MAN,SIR, JUDGING BY THAT BE WITHOUT PRINCE 


PRINCE ALBERT YOU'RE 
SMOKING 


| AWFUL TIME 
X A 





TERRIBLE 







| SHOULD } 
SAY SO/ | 
THINK OF 
THEM GOING 
_} FOR YEARS | 
—— WITHOUT 7) 
EVEN THE | 
COMFORT | | 
OFA | | 
FRIENDLY | 
SMOKE |. | 





| SELVES OUT TO FREEDOM AFTER 
HARDSHIPS 
| 
























for one thing, this MILDER TASTIER 


tobacco a Cue” 


ese Tt 
pipefuls of fra- 


! 
YES SIR! grant tobacco 

























IS | seontear 















ee IN TOBACCO. THERES oz. ere 
ALBERT CRIMP CUT 
PLENTY OF IT IN Y 
PACKS AND DRAWS : ( pce 
BETTER, NATURALLY PRINCE ALBERT TR 
— BUT NO HARSH- 







NESS. ITS NO-BITE 
TREATED 






NATIONAL MONEY-BACK OFFER— 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t find it the 
mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from 
this date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 

Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
AND SEE WHAT THE CRIMP CUT DOES FOR ‘“*MAKIN’S”’ SMOKES, TOO! 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
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Outdoor Lifers 


When you get to know the man behind the signature on 
an outdoor yarn, you find that he is exactly the kind 
of human, friendly chap you would expect to meet in 


LL of us have 
favorite au- 
thors. An editor’s 
affection for an 
author, though, is 
likely to be based 
on something 
quite different 
from a_ reader's. 
The editor’s favor- 
ite author is the 
man who delivers 
his story or article 
a day or two be- 
fore the date on which it is promised, 
who crosses all his t’s, dots all his i's, 
sprinkles in his commas at the correct 
points, never writes 40 when he means 
400, and supplies more photographs than 
are needed, all in focus and correctly 
exposed, and labeled so that you know 
it’s Bill and not Joe who's standing with 
the trout rod at the left of the picture. 
All of which brings us up to Ben East. 
Probably because he’s a working news- 
paperman and used to be a school teach- 
er, Comrade East hits virtually all of 
those specifications right on the button. 
In addition, he writes swell stories. 

East, author of “Salmon Change a 
Man,” was raised on a farm in south- 
eastern Michigan, and did his first fish- 
ing for bullheads and pumpkin seeds in 
Buckhorn Creek. Since then, he’s caught 
many fish in many waters, but he would, 
he says, “trade them all to go back to 
those days when I walked barefoot up 
the dusty road at supper time, and car- 
ried my catch on a willow stringer.” 

He'd never heard that writers always 
collect 1,000 rejection slips before they 
sell an article, so in 1921 he dashed off 
his first outdoor story and sold it the 
first trip out, then landed two more with- 
in six weeks. For two years thereafter 
he wrote diligently and copiously five 
nights a week, and never sold a line. 
Then he clicked again, and has been 
clicking ever since. 

Since 1926 he has been outdoor writer 
for a chain of Michigan daily newspapers 
and outdoor editor of the “Grand Rapids 
Press,” largest of the chain. Writing 
keeps him at his desk only half the day. 
The rest he spends afield or on the 
stream. In his spare time, he lectures. 

East is married and has a daughter 17 
and a son 13. His special hate is “indi- 
viduals who seek to despoil the Ameri- 
can outdoors for personal gain.” 





ERE’S a man 

with a novel 
reason for going 
fishing. Ed M. 
Hunter, who 
writes about a 
pike-fishing expe- 
dition that turned 
out unexpectedly 
in “Fishermen Are 
Friendly,” says, “T 
want it clearly 
understood that I 
do not fish inces- 
santly simply because I want to, but be- 
cause my wife forces me to it. She likes 
to eat fish. I come in on a Sunday night, 
say, at about midnight—having driven 


4 





200 or 300 miles to get home on time— 
and find her there in the kitchen in a 
foot-tapping mood. She looks at the creel 
and says, in a contemptuous voice, 
‘Hunh! Browns!’ or something like that. 
Then she starts pestering me to go get 
some rainbows. Miles don’t mean a thing 
to her. Lots of times she has ordered me 
to go 500 or 600 miles and spend two or 
three weeks, just to get a few rainbows.” 
Besides fishing, Hunter’s hobbies include 
painting trout in oils, making etchings 
of them, carving them in wood, and, of 
course, writing about them. When he 
can spare time from fish and fishing, he 
writes advertising copy in Denver, Col. 
He thinks he’s pretty good at it, saying, 
“IT wrote that description of a piece of 
bologna sausage which is still regarded 
as the boloney that ended bologna-sau- 
sage copy.” 








OTS of magazine stories are 

written by two authors, but in 
this issue we publish the first one 
we ever recall seeing that was 
the joint product of three pens. 
The Ikerman girls, Mary Jane, 
Betty, and Susan, who tell of 
their experiences taming mule 
deer in “Mule Deer Make Strange 
Pets,” know what they’re writing 
about, for they were born and 
raised in the Beartooth Moun- 
tains of Montana, where they 
live on their dad’s dude ranch, 
right in the heart of the mule- 
deer country. Ardent camera 
fans, the girls never lack for sub- 
jects to photograph. Mary Jane 
is a budding artist, and sketches 
horses and deer. During the sum- 
mer they help run the dude 
ranch, spending a good part of 
their time on horseback. Their 
horses, they say, are “just plain 
range ponies, but well-trained 
and sure-footed on mountain 
trails.” 














a stretch of birdy cover or on your favorite stream. 
So you'll get acquainted with the men (and women) 
who write for us, we introduce them in these brief chats 


HE odd hunting and fishing episodes 

related by R. M. Harrison in “Game 
and Fish Like Their Joke” are the recol- 
lections of a man who has, he explains, 
“never been interested in the common- 
place. It is the unusual or freak inci- 
dents that attract and hold my atten- 
tion.” Mr. Harrison, who is a Texan, has 
been collecting such incidents through a 
long life. His own first bass outfit was 
unusual, to say the least. “There I was,” 
he says, “with a 75-cent reel, a size F 
enameled fly line, and a stiff 3-ft. bam- 
boo pole. I was on a small creek where 
bass were plentiful, but the extent of my 
fishing was trying to keep that enameled 
line on the spool of the reel.” Work in 
the public schools has kept Harrison in 
continual contact with boys, and he 1as 
taught many of them how to use the fly 
rod, but the first thing he stresses is 
proper equipment. He doesn’t care for 
the sort of unusual experiences that 
come from hunting or fishing with un- 
suitable gear. 


HEN we wrote the author of “Loyal 

Dog, Loyal Master,” and addressed 
the letter to Mr. V. C. Hannan, Newbury- 
port, Mass., the reply it brought forth was 
surprising. “You put me in an em- 
barrassing position,” said the writer, 
“because I am neither a ‘Mr.’ nor a sports- 
man.” And it was signed Vora Conant 
Hannan. Mrs. Hannan is a newspaper 
correspondent, and her appealing article 
about the buried dog is the first she ever 
offered to an outdoor magazine. Though 
convinced it would interest hunters, she 
hesitated before submitting it, feeling 
that there might be a prejudice in a man’s 
magazine against women writers. Her 
hesitancy was needless, for we welcome 
a woman writer when she has something 
to say. In fact, we’re a bit chesty about 
the women who have written for OuT- 
poor Lire, for all of them have had ideas 
to put across and, like Mrs. Hannan, 
have handled their ideas like outdoors 


veterans. 


HOUGH he en- 

joys hunting and 
angling as much as 
the next man, Jack 
Van Coevering 
(“How Many Fish 
Are Too Many?”) 
finds more pleasure 
in studying the whys 
and wherefores of 
wildlife. Conserva- 
tion has interested 
him particularly be- 
cause it is a subject 
about which too lit- 
tle is known, and 
because it is the one activity through 
which the sportsman can assure himself 
of future hunting and fishing. Van 
Coevering has been writing on outdoors 
subjects for 12 years and is now wildlife 
editor of the “Detroit Free Press,” and 
president of the Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation of America. His hobbies are 
“wildlife photography and teaching my 
6-year-old boy how to fish and enjoy the 
outdoors.” 
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Peters Ballistic Experts Create a Sensational .22 Cartridge 


ANNOUNCING “TARGET” 22's... 


It was bound to come! Peters put everything behind a searching 
study of small-bore ammunition. The result? A sensational 
new type of .22. 


It combines the two features desired most by all shooters. 
Flatter trajectory... plus the accuracy of a target cartridge. 

Peters Target .22’s mark a new step forward in small-bore 
ammunition manufacture. And establish new standards of 
values ... for Target .22’s will be sold at no increase in price 
over regular .22 smokeless cartridges. They have new model 
brass cases, and Rustless priming of course. Made in .22 
short, .22 long, and .22 long rifle sizes. Try them! At your 
dealer’s now. 





ETERS PACKS THE POWER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


perm 


Target and Rustless are Peters Cartridge Diotston trade marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


@UPOND «.: AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, “FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” 














There’s a FIGHTING TUNA 


for a FIGHTING MAN... 
off the coast of 





You'll need heavy gear—for Maine’s horse 
mackerel are the true giant tuna. They 
start at 200 pounds; average 400 to 700 
pounds; run to 1500! And then there are 
plenty of the smaller bluefins from 30 to 
150 pounds. Take any of them with hook 
or harpoon. The season starts early in 
June. Lasts until October. And don’t over- 
look our pollock and mackerel — taken 
with a fly! Then you might go inland 
and fish one of Maine’s lakes or streams 
for salmon and trout. Fine accommoda- 
tions everywhere. No license needed for 
sea fishing. Tuna tackle easily rented. 
Mail the coupon for more information. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
} s MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISION 
« 


Tourist Service, Dept 3 
St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Please send me the new, illustrated 
Official Maine Sait Water Fishing Guide 
for 1938. 
Name 


Street 
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PARLIN 


AND LODGES 


BAe 
nee IN MAINE 


“ OW is the time to come to Parlin. 
It's joy trout fisherman's paradise. Besides the big lake 
there are -e ore = pase a: several! oy which cab- 
ins are mai ver and Moose 
Lake mon easy reac ~4 . famil; andi enjoy 
Parlin too. Every vacation pleasure. Individual log c 7 
ins or hotel accommodations. Open fire places. All m 












A ern improvements. Marvelous food. Special rates for 
M une. Write for an booklet today. 
12 miles south of Jackman on Route get. 





\ H.P. McKenney, Mer. Box Se. Jackman Sta. 








ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 


Jackman, Maine 


ATTEAN LAKE. Nationally famous for its big trout 
and salmon in early spring. Fly and bait fishing on the 
MOOSE RIVER. Extra fine trout ponds near by for the 
May and June fisherman Every convenience Every 
Sport. All cabins with baths—capable guides, send for 


Booklet and Map 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Jackman, Maine 

















All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


attaché of South African legation 


B steer bass go to Africa. Commercial 
Wisconsin 


at Washington advises 
Conservation Director that the large- 
mouth has become one of the most 
important game fishes in lakes and slug- 
gish streams of that country. Original 
stock came from America. Plan now is 
to introduce the smallmouth. .. The few 
remaining antelope in North Dakota are 
protected, yet continually decrease. II- 
legal shooting suspected. Skunk 
chases dog! Guy Davis, Highland, Wis., 
saw this strange sight, killed skunk, had 
it examined. It had rabies. 

Mystery explained? E. Paterson, Mi- 
ami, Fla., read in this column account of 
landlocked salmon caught in Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis., and writes that Lake Michi- 
gan was stocked with landlocked salmon 
from World’s Fair, in 1893. Commercial 
fishermen around Gary, Ind., occasion- 
ally take 5-lb. specimens. Salmon may 
have gone down Chicago River, up the 
Fox, and into Lake Geneva, says Pater- 
son. He has caught brook trout in that 
lake weighing up to 5 lb. Of 1,256 
hunters reporting 1937 deer kill to North 
Dakota Fish and Game Dep’t, 793 had 
got their deer. 

There are now 157 national forests in 
the U.8., and they contain about one 
tenth of the land area of the nation. 
Deer count by C.C.C. shows Ottawa 
Forest, Mich., has 70,000 deer, the Su- 
perior, same State, 63,000, and the Manis- 
tee 55,000. Chequamegon and Nicolet 
forests, Wis., have 63,000 and 29,000 re- 
spectively. Upper Michigan Forest has 
27,000, and the Chippewa, Minn., 20,000... 
Furnace Brook, Vermont “test” stream, 
is heavily fished. Records of catches are 
kept. Figures for 1936 show brook trout 
caught decreased, while rainbows held 
their own. This in spite of repeated 
heavy stocking of brook trout, and no 
rainbow plants in several years. Water 
is cold and clear. Can rainbows with- 
stand heavy fishing better than brook 
trout? 





About 70 bears were killed in season in 
Idaho’s Lochsa and Selway district. Ida- 
ho’s bears, writes Claud C. Drake, State 
Fish Commissioner, are mostly black, 
brown, or cinnamon. Rarely a grizzly... 
White Pine County, Nev., usually reports 
greatest kill of mountain lions in that 
State, writes State Fish and Game Com- 
mission. .. The late F. Gray Griswold, 
author and sportsman, in his book “Race 





PLENTY OF 


BASS 


For Fly Casters 


Also famous Sebago 
Salmon and Trout 





White perch and big Sebago 
smelts, too! Send today for 
booklet, as there isn’t room 
in this ad to describe the fishing, comfort, 
food, and surroundings of this headquarters 
for good sportsmen and good fellows. 


MIGIS LODGE 


Mrs. O. Gulick Robinson South Casco, Maine 











Plenty of TROUT and TOGUE up here at 
Foster’s Wilderness Camps 


On the headwaters of east branch of Penobscot and Aroostook 
.. . big, full grown “‘square tails’’ up to 6 Ibs., Togue up to 
20 Ibs. Good Pickerel fishing in some waters. Over 30 lakes, 
ponds and streams, many of which are virgin trout waters 
Complete wilderness, far beyond tourist-ridden sections 


Main camp and log cabins. Also housekeeping cabins. Easily 
reached. Complete equipment for tenting parties and canoe 
cruises. For details, write 

A. c. FOSTER ___PATTEN, MAINE 


The SKYWAY to VACATIONLAND 


Back in the hidden sections of the big woods where 
BIG FISH and GAME delight the hearts of true 
sportsmen. Pack your duffel bag and fishing tackle for 
a few days of real fishing, camp in trapper’s cabin, 
photograph big game. FISHING PARTIES by SEA- 

LANE to remote sections of MAINE, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, NOVA SCOTIA. 

Connections by Rail and Airlines 

TURGEON AIRWAYS LEWISTON, ME. 


am TRANSPORTATION Smee 1920 


Catch a String of “Big Ones” This 
Spring in Big Wood Lake 


4 4 “ 
HENDERSON CAMPS 
Jackman, Maine 
Capable guides and all conveniences of your 
own home. Easily reached by automobile 

or train. 
Mrs. feet A. Henderson 


77 BASS IN 3 HOURS 


This record catch was caught on the fly by 
one of our guests last June. New cottages 
with modern conveniences in a camp estab- 
lished over 30 years. Write for booklet, 
“Your Summer Home in Maine’ 


HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB 
BELGRADE LAK 


Jackman, Maine 
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TROUT, LAKERS, BASS 


All Summer at Echo Camps, Vt. 


Echo & Seymour Lakes and streams. Cen- 
tral for best sport. Comfortable accommo- 
dations, good guides, all facilities. Illustrated 
folder. 

GEO. W. DONOVAN E. Charleston, Vermont 


> » MARSHALL’S CAMPS « « 


SALMON up to 10 pounds . . . BASS up te 6 pounds 
SQUARE TAIL up to 6 pounds 
Taken from Northeastern Vermont Lakes last 
year. Which will give you an idea of what to 
expect here this year. Ideal fishing condi- 
tions during June. For complete informa- 
tion as to accommodations, rates, etc., write 


HARRY MARSHALL CANAAN, VERMONT 
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Horses and Racing,’ thus defined a good 
sportsman: “He is a man who has de- 
veloped his mind and body in the open 
air, and has good control over both; who 
has a keen eye, a level head, and a light 
hand. He is a man who is kind and con- 
siderate to all living things; who has 
good judgment; who can do no wrong or 
suspect evil in others; who does not 
crow over his own success, and who has 
learned to accept defeat with a smiling 
countenance, yet does not accept it until 
the last breath has left his body.” 

Last season Wedgeport, N. 8., reported 
413 tuna caught on rod and reel, with 
total weight of 81,920 lb. . . More mys- 
teries. Why does New Jersey still de- 
clare open seasons on wild turkey and 
salmon? Just try to find them in the 
State! And Mac McGee, Dayton Journal, 
speaking of trout and salmon seasons 
declared by Ohio, wants to know why 
these fish are listed among State’s game 
fish at all. 

Deer are eating themselves into a 
famine in Pennsylvania, Idaho, Arizona, 
Oregon, and California, says Dr. W. B. 
Bell of U. 8. Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Way out, believes the doctor, is to permit 
kill of both sexes. 
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North Carolina Trout 


HOUGH it is difficult to associate the 

South with good trout fishing, there 
is one State below the Mason and Dixon 
line that has many miles of good trout 
streams, and each season can show a 
record of fish caught of which no State 
need be ashamed. It is North Carolina. 
The reason for its good trout fishing lies 
in the topography of the State. The 
western part is mountainous, and con- 
tains the highest peaks in the country, 
east of the Rockies. To a large extent 
these mountains are still heavily forest- 
ed. Thus there are many cold, rushing, 
and pure streams suitable for trout. The 
scenery is inspiring, and the summer 
climate compares with sections much 
farther north. 

In the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, where are many good 
streams, the trout fishing season is from 
May 16 to August 31, inclusive. Fishing 
is restricted to artificial lures, with only 
one hook, except that two artificial flies 
may be attached to the same leader. 
Fishing is also restricted to the hours 
between 6 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. The limit 
is 10 fish. There is no charge for fishing 
in the park, but it is necessary to have a 
State license, either Tennessee or North 
Carolina, according to the section fished. 
This year only the main streams of riv- 
ers and creeks in the North Carolina 
section of the park will be open. There 
are 20 such streams. In addition to the 
park, there is also within the State the 
Pisgah National Forest, with headquar- 
ters at Asheville. For information as 
to what streams are open, and current 
regulations, address the supervisor, at 
headquarters. 

According to advices from park head- 
quarters at Bryson City, N. C., the fol- 
lowing main streams within the North 
Carolina section of the park will be open 
to fishing this year: Big Creek below 
Gunter Fork; Cataloochee Creek; Pal- 
mer Creek below Lost Bottom Creek; 
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It’s a true and fascinating story about 
hundreds of mountain lakes and streams, some never fished 
before and all teeming with gamey trout—a story ofa fisher- 
man’s paradise in Idaho’s rugged Sawtooth Mountains... 


SUN VALLEY 


Another Triumph of the Progressive Union Pacific 


Here are Rainbow, Golden, Dolly Varden and Steel-head 
trout; Rocky Mountain Whitefish; Salmon; Big and Little 
Redfish; Cutthroat, Brook and Lake Trout. The air is 
clear — invigorating — pine-scented. Within pack-trip 
reach are unfished streams and lakes . . . and the big- 
game country of “America’s Last Wilderness.” 


Superb Vacation Living at Low Cost 


Summer is a gay season at Sun Valley. Every sport for 
all the family . . . golf, swimming, tennis, horseback 
riding, range shooting. There are weekly rodeo contests, 
dance orchestras, a night club. At the new Challenger 
Inn ...a sparkling gem in a picturesque “mountain 
village” setting ... rooms are priced as lowas $2 per day, 
per person, European plan. Moderately priced meals. 


For information or reservations ask Union Pacific 
representatives in principal cities, or write or wire 


K.M. Singer or W.S. Basinger, P. T. M. 
General Manager Union Pacific Railroad 
Sun Valley, Idaho Omaha, Nebr. 
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The gentleman’s talking about New- 
foundland fishing. Come up this Summer 
and prove it for yourself ... that the 
trout and salmon streams are » brlanted of 
big scrappers . . . that there’s no crowd- 
ing, no legal restriction. Enjoy the 
Island’s cool, deep forests, in- 
vigorating Northern air—at 
your choice of fishing sites. 
Many fine camps, guides, 
available at low rates. 


Write now for booklet 
“Come to Newfoundland,” 
with full information for fish- 
ermen including details of 
transportation, guide hire, 
camp accommodations. 


ip AND 


Address the Newfoundland In- 
formation Bureau, Dept. D, 
620 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y., the Newfoundland Tourist 
Development Board or New- 
foundland Railway, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, or any travel 
agency. 











A 
CAMP 
CANOE 
FISH! 


Pipestone Falls Lodge |} 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 


For fishing ‘‘that can’t be beat’’ get off the 
beaten paths to Basswood Lake on the Canadian 
Border of Superior National and Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park. American plan, store, canoe trips, 
log cabins with electric lights, showers, etc. 


0, M. J. Conorton, Prop. Box 137 


fun as the veteran. 


Stag 


Write Bob Watts, 





or with the family 
Wilderness Outfitters Inc. - - - Basswood Fishing Lodge 


Manager, 


In the Unspoiled Wilderness of the 


Superior-Quetico Forests 
Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 





Luxury or rough it 


Minnesota, for booklet 





Ely, 


~_ ALASKA 


MIXED BAG HUN'T'S:- 


Hunt for world record trophies! 
Kodiak, grizzly, black bear; cari- 
bou; mountain sheep and goat; 
Kenai moose. Individually planned 


parties. Noextras; horses, planes, 


boats included. 13th suc- 


cessful year. 


ALASKA GUIDES, NC. swcromacc. acaena 













For Mops ond Booklet write S, 9 ol Monoger 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING co. WINTON, MINN. 


CRUISE “EXPLORE {ia 


SUPERIOR=QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING. SERVICE 
FOR CANOE TRi 






























SPECKLED TROUT 

Here you'll find the kind of vaca- 
tion you've dreamed about. Ac- 
cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Finest 
native trout waters in State of 

< New York. Heavily stocked with 

‘7 over 30.000 legal sized trout. Log 
cabins—open fireplaces—modern 
conveniences—excellent food—all 
sports. Folder and rates 

J. M. Balderson, Bear Mt. Camp, Cranberry Lake, N.Y. 











In Heart of the Adirondacks 


EVERGREEN HOTEL 


On the Shore of Beautiful Cranberry Lake 
Good Trout Fishing 
Excellent food. Moderate Rates. 


W. J. McALEESE, Jr., Prop. 





Cranberry Lake New York 














PYRAMID LAKE cLU B 
for small-mouth Bass. Open June 30th to Oct. Ist 


Pyramid Lake offers excellent small-mouth Bass 
four miles from Pyramid Lake 
lake trout and salmon fishing 


large private tracts, 3 private lakes. Pleasant people, 


PYRAMID LAKE CLUB, PARADOX, N. Y. 





fishing, canoeing, 
our Elk Lake Camps in the highest Adirondacks offer naturally spawned brook trout, 
For the hiker are trails to Mt. Marcy, 
excellent food—good 


Cc. D. DAVIS 


or 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 


for Salmon and Trout. Open May Ist to Dec. Ist 
sailing, swimming, hiking and tennis. Twenty- 


Dix and many other high peaks. Both are on 


accommodations. Booklet on request. 


ELK LAKE CAMPS, BLUE RIDGE, N. Y. 





Rough Fork below Messer Fork; Ocona- 


lufty River; Bunches Creek below Flat 





Creek; Straight Fork below Balsam Cor- | 


ner Creek; Bradley Fork below Chasteen 
Creek; Chasteen Creek below Forks; 
Left Fork of Oconalufty River below 
Jack Bradley Branch; Kephart Prong 
below Sweat Heifer Branch; Deep 
Creek; Left Fork below Hermit Branch; 
Right Fork below Cheery Creek; Indian 
Creek below Estes Branch; Forney 
Creek below Huggins Branch; Jonas 
Creek below Little Jonas Creek; all wa- 
ters of Hazel Creek; Twentymile Creek 
below Greer Branch; Moore Spring 
Branch below Dalton Branch. 

The fee for a North Carolina nonresi- 
dent fishing license is $5.10, or a daily 
license may be bought for $1.10. These 
licenses may be bought from any county 
clerk or State game protector, or from 
park wardens located at Smokemont, 
Cataloochee, Big Creek, Forney Creek, 
and Twentymile, within the park. 

North Carolina also maintains game 
refuges near Mount Mitchell in Yancey 
County; Grandfather Mountain, in Cald- 
well and Avery counties; and Wayah 
Bald in Macon County. They are open 
to fishing during short periods. For in- 
formation, address the refuge supervi- 
sor, Busick, N. C. 

The State limit on trout is 15 a day. 
The minimum size for brook trout is 
6 in.; for rainbow trout, brown trout, 8 
in. 

Listing them by counties, the follow- 
ing streams will afford the good fisher- 
man plenty of sport: Allegheny; Little 
River, accommodations at Sparta; Hut- 
ton and Long Hope creeks, accommoda- 
tions at Crumpler; Buncombe; Dilling- 
ham and Rheems Creek; accommoda- 
tions at Barnardsville; Burke; Steele 
Creek, with accommodations at Linville 
Falls; Upper Creek, Linville River, and 
Irish Creek, with accommodations at 
Jonas Ridge; Caldwell; Gragg, Wilson, 
and Cold Water creeks, with accommo- 
dations at Edgemont; Cherokee: Tellico 
River and Hanging Dog Creek, with ac- 
commodations at Murphy; Clay; Logans 
Branch, with accommodations at Black 
Camp Gap, Black Branch, Kimsey 
Creek, Nantahala River and Fires Creek, 
Buck Creek and Shooting Creek, with 
accommodations at Hayesville; Graham; 
Snow Bird, West Buffalo, and Deep 
Creek, reached from Robbinsville; Hay- 
wood; Cataloochee Creek and Pigeon 
River, with accommodations at Canton; 
Henderson; the Green River, reached 
from Hendersonville; Jackson; Tucka- 
seegee and Tennessee rivers, reached 


from Mountain; Macon; Nantahala and 
Cullasaja rivers, the first reached from 
Rainbow Springs and Franklin, the sec- 
Madison; 


ond from Highlands; Spring 








| and Big Laurel creeks, reached from Hot 


| Springs and Marshall, respectively; 





| 





Mc- 
Dowell; Mill and Buck creeks, with ac- 
commodations at Old Fort, and Arm- 
strong Creek and North Fork, with ac- 
commodations at Marion; Mitchell; 
Murphy and Crabtree Creeks; Polk; 
Pacolet and Green Rivers, reached from 


| Tryon; Swain; Hazel Creek at Proctor, 


Noland Creek and Lufty River at Bry- 
son City. Transylvania; Toxaway, White 
Water, and Horse Pasture rivers, with 
Toxaway and Rosman as headquarters. 

Plant life in the North Carolina moun- 
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tains has long been celebrated. Nowhere 
can the trout fisherman pursue his fa- 
vorite sport in surroundings more beau- 
tiful. The Rockies are grander, but there 
is a rounded loveliness to North Caro- 
lina’s wooded mountains, and a charm 
to the smoky haze, that make distant 
elevations a uniform blue, that set trout 
fishing in those highlands apart from 
that anywhere else.—Oliver Rogers. 


Fishing Near Finger Lakes 


HERE are some very good trout 

streams in the “Finger Lake” section 
of Cayuga and Tompkins counties, N. Y. 
Good headquarters to reach this fishing 
| are either Auburn or Ithaca. 

From Auburn there are several good 
streams which may be reached by a 15- 
mile drive, or by bus. From Ithaca, in 
Tompkins County, there are also several 
good streams within 15 to 20 miles, and 
others still closer. 

The famous Finger Lakes 
Canandaigua, Keuka, Cayuga, Seneca, 
Owasco, and Skaneateles lakes. They 
furnish some of the best wall-eye, 
Northern pike, bass, and lake-trout fish- 
ing to be found anywhere in the eastern 
states.—S. Ralph Covert. 


include 





Varied Sport in Florida 
AINT AUGUSTINE, FLA., has advan- 


tages other than its quaintness. It 
has good salt-water fishing right at its 
doors. You can fish from Villano Bridge 
for a very small fee, and the fishing is 
really good. Weakfish are perhaps the 


ficial bait, live or dead shrimp. Other 
fish there are croaker, drum, red bass, 
cavalla, and sheepshead. 

Across the inlet a mile or so is jetty 
fishing in the ocean, reached by bus. 
Farther south is Flagler Beach, a small 
resort with an ocean pier. Then comes 
Daytona Beach. At Saint Augustine 
you'll get more handy fishing, with good 
sport at reasonable cost, than any place 
I’m familiar with. As for the season, 
sometimes we have a cold December, at 
other times a cold January, and the fish- 
ing is best when it is warm. 

As for good bass fishing, you are right 
in the center of it at Eustis, a nice little 
city on a large lake, with other good 
lakes near-by. There are good fishing 
camps and boats. In the Ocala National 
Forest section, easily reached from 
Eustis, there is good deer hunting—the 
only good deer country until you reach 
the Everglades of southern Florida.— 
E. O. Henn. 


Some Wisconsin Waters 


HE BEST WAY to fish the Brule 

River in Wisconsin is to strike it at 
Winneboujou, about halfway between 
Ashland and Superior, on Highway No. 
13. From there you may fish south, over 
a 17-mile stretch which the Conservation 
Commission has reserved for fly-fisher- 
men only. Fishing north toward Lake 
Superior, you can fish with bait or 
spinners, if you like. 

The Chippewa and Flambeau rivers 
are very good for muskie and wall-eyed 
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best sport, and they are caught with arti- | 
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ALONG FOREST-FRINGED 
ATER TRAILS in CANADA 


Adventuring into little-known wilderness 
.. Discovering the secluded retreats of 


y 


regions. 


bass, muskies, trout and other game fish... Photographing 
. . Exploring waterways that thread a forest 


wild life . 
primeval ... Camping amid the primitive grandeur of 
Canada’s untrammeled wilds. Come by train—the travel 


comfort way—it will give you an extra day or more, 


Tell us your requirements—then let us offer interesting 
suggestions—with information regarding outfitting, guides 


and approximate 


costs. 





Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 1026, Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada 






















THEY LURK IN SHADED POOLS 











A GIANT TUNA 
FROM NOVA SCOTIA 








Timagami Forest Reserve 
Das oiled fishing for 

Smal)-Mouth Bass, Salmon 
and! ake Trout, Wall- Eyes, 
Great Northern Pike Camp- 
ing trips arranged. Canoes, 


ON ARIO somes. outboard motors for 
ent. Huge log lodge and cabins 
owe wide splendid accommoda 
tions for whole family. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
Tinagemd Lodge Timagami 
Onta Canada. 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


“Northwood’s Family Bungalow Camp” 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Make this year’s a vacation never to be 

forgotten. Bring the family to the north 

woods Every home comfort Splendid 

fishing, hiking, canoeing, bathing. Good 

beds, wonderful home cooking. Reached 

by rail or auto. Send for illustrated 

booklet and testimonials 

R. .T. Morgan, 733 Guardian Bidg., Main 4992, Cleveland. 0. 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
eaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quite. 
© your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 

bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 

fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 








Ill, folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 
BATES’ CAMPS 
_Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P.R.) N. Ont., Canada 





Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes—game 
fish that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle, 
are laying in wait for you along French River. Stay 


at comfortable. Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay. Guests 
can drive todoor. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room. 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT, 
Noeiville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, too. 














“...and we’re opening 
three new lakes this season!”’ 


Twenty-Seven prizes—MUSKIES, TROUT, PICKEREL, G. N. 
PIKE—were taken last season in our neck of the woods—seven 


of ‘em from Eagle Lake alone' This is the PRIZE lake country 
and WE'RE OPENING THREE NEW LAKES THIS SEASON! 
There's bear, too, and plenty good fishing right around our 
snug lodge. Camp opens May 20 so you better wire for rates or 
reservations right now 


SACs Ay LODGE 
Wm. Davis (Kenora District) Eagie River, Ont., Canada 














Fish and Hunt the Best 


From Your Own Cabin 

In The Famous Parry Sound District 
Spend your vacation at a modernly equipped 
lodge, also log cabins and housekeeping cabins, 
in the center of Parry Sound's best fishing and 
hunting district. Write for folder to 

LINGERLONG LODGE 

J. D. McRae Ardbeg, Ont., Canada 





4 OBABIKON BAY CAMP 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Unsurpassed Fish Giant MUSKIES, 
BASS, WALLEYES- GREAT NORTHERNS 
Moose— r—Ducks 


Remote Island — Comfortable cabins, electric 
lights, hot and cold showers. 

Good Sport—Excellent Table—Good Beds 

Limited accommodations. For folder, write 


ARTHUR J. MILLER, MORSON, ONT. 





















YOU can NOW DRIVE to 
PINE COVE 


Greatest vacation retreat on famous FRENCH 
RIVER. ‘‘The Best & the Most for the Least’’ 

. Exclusive locality—Situated NEAREST to 
Fishing grounds. .. Muskies, G. N. Pike, Wall- 
eyes, Bass, etc. Wide-spread layout. . . Large 
Comfort-pluscabins. Fine food. All recreational 
facilities. For literature, etc.. Write The Di- 
rector, Pine Cove, via Noelville, Ontario, Canada. 
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LAKELAND LODG 


Sudbury Distriet—Northern Ontario 


Good automobile road to Lake. One night from Toronto by 
railway. First-class accommodations at Lodge. Outfitting for 
camping trips. Ideal canoe routes and excellent fishing in 
countiess lakes and streams through virgin forests. Black 
bass, muskie, salmon and gray trout, pickerel and northern 


pike 
ALSO TO RENT—outlying cabins equipped for house- 
keeping For information write 


ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 














KERVIN BROS. 


Houseboat and Cottage Camps 


Have for years brought in more MUSKIES 
than any other camp in this district. There 
is a reason. Try our fishing and satisfy your- 
self. For Accommodations in one of the best 
equipped camps in Ontario, write or wire 











late 
summer and early fall than at the open- 


pike fishing, but much better in 
ing of the season. The Saint Croix 
River, north from Saint Croix Falls, 
Wis., is very good for bass fishing with 
either fly or bait. From the Falls to 
Nevers Dam is one of the choice spots 
of this river. I have fished every inch of 
that stretch, and have had very good 
luck. 

There is some good trout fishing with- 
in 20 miles of Cumberland, Wis. The 
MacKenzie River, within that distance, 
is one of the streams. Part of it is open 
enough for fly-fishing, while other sec- 
tions must be fished with bait. Lake 
Vermillion, about two miles out of Cum- 
berland, is good for Northern pike.— 
W. C. McMahon. 


Vancouver Island Fishing 


URING MAY, JUNE, and July some 

excellent fly-fishing may be had in 
the Alberni district of Vancouver Island, 
B. C., at Sproat Lake and other lakes in 
the vicinity. There is also fine fly-fishing 
at Campbell River and Campbell lakes, 
situated north of Nanaimo, for cutthroat 
and rainbow trout. Good steelhead fish- 
ing is to be had during the summer in 
the Alberni district, while later in the 
year grilse, tyee, and coho salmon con- 
tinue the sport, writes F. R. Butler of 
the Provincial Game Commission. 

At Cowichan Bay, near Duncan, Oyster 
River near Campbell River, and Duncan 
Bay in the same district, coho salmon 
give excellent fly-fishing in September. 
Tyee-salmon fishing at Campbell River 
is at its best from August 15 on. 


That Quetico Canoe Trip 


HE QUETICO Forest of Ontario offers 

some fine canoe trips. If you wish to 
fish within the forest, you will need a 
special license, costing $10. You will 
need a good guide, for such a man will 
make your whole trip a success. Some 
guides work by the day, others by the 
trip, and furnish everything. If you do 
not have complete equipment, I recom- 
mend that you get a guide who is fully 
equipped, and make your arrangements 
on the trip basis. 

The matter of clothing and fishing 
tackle should be taken up with your 
guide. You should be assured of insect- 
proof tents. You should also have a map 
showing the territory covered by your 
trip, and study it well before you leave. 
If your guide will send you a food list, 
you can check it to see whether there is 
anything on it that doesn’t agree with 
you, and you can get him to put in foods 
that you favor. You should take along a 
reflector oven, plenty of rope, film, 
matches, baits, leaders, and new lines. 
Men leading sedentary lives should put 
themselves in training for the trip by 
taking good daily walks. 

Important, too, is an objective. Per- 
haps it is taking pictures of game or 
scenery. If so, you should go in June or 
the first part of July, for then the game 
is in the open, seeking to escape the in- 
sect pests. Perhaps it is the best fishing. 
Then your route should be selected with 
that in mind. You should decide whether 
you want to travel every day or break 
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your trip with frequent rests of a day 
or more. 

A woolen sweater is fine for evenings 
around the camp fire. Light, airy clothes 
are fine for evening wear, also. Also, 
moccasins or tennis shoes for camp use. 
Bandana handkerchiefs are useful, so 
take several. Going well prepared in- 
sures a pleasant trip.—C. Roy Teller. 


Where Is David Hutchinson? 


DITOR, WHERE-TO-GO DEPART- 

MENT: I have an unusual request to 
make of you. David Hutchinson, son of 
my friend Henry Hutchinson, of White- 
fish, Ont., left home without notifying 
his parents. They have not heard from 
him, have no idea as to where he may 
be, and are much concerned over his 
absence. David’s parents live on an 
island in Lake Penage the year around. 

David much enjoyed reading OvuTpoor 
Lire, and I know that, wherever he is, 
he is still reading it. I believe that, 
should you publish this letter in your 
Where-to-Go Department, he will see it. 
His parents and I both hope that this 
may lead him to communicate with 
them.—Ben L. Stephens, Where-to-Go 
Correspondent. 


Chesapeake Bay Again 





OOKING over a recent issue of OUTDOOR 
Lire, I noticed with interest a state- 
ment by T. Burrill on Chesapeake Bay 
fishing. Having spent all my life in the 
Chesapeake Bay country, and knowing 
something about the several species of 
fish found in the bay, I am very much 
interested in what part of the bay king- 
fish and channel bass are found in 
abundance. It is rare indeed that a 
channel bass is found north of the Po- 
tomac River, and very few below it, ex- 
cept around Cape Charles. Most of 
those found in the upper bay are of the 
black-drum variety, which are practical- 
ly worthless as a table food. The Mary- 
land ocean beaches, especially Fox Hill 
Level, below Ocean City, are famous for 
channel-bass fishing. Kingfish are caught 
from the beach at Ocean City, Md., and 
at most any point along the coast of 
Maryland and Virginia, but not in 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The finest fishing in the Chesapeake 
Bay is trolling for striped bass. There are 
various types of trolling spoons used, 
sometimes baited with blood worms. 
This method of taking striped bass is one 
of the most thrilling means of angling I 
know of, especially the strike of one 
weighing from 7 to 12 lb. Asa rule, blue- 
fish do not inhabit the upper reaches of 
Chesapeake Bay because of the brackish 
condition of the water. Many large blue- 
fish are taken in the lower end of the 
Maryland section of the bay, but it can- 
not be said that 10-lb. bluefish are com- 
mon weights, because such a weight is 
the exception. 

Chesapeake Bay fishing must not be 
confused with Cape Charles, Wacha- 
preague, Chincoteague, and Ocean City 
fishing. The first represents quiet bay 
fishing, and the other represents Atlan- 
tic Ocean fishing. Though Cape Charles 
geographically may be a Chesapeake 

















BIG GAME IN CANADA 


Dall or White Sheep 
in the Yukon 


Bighorn and Stone Sheep 
in the Canadian Rockies 
Stone and Fannin Sheep 

in the Cassiar district 
of British Columbia 


Osborne Caribou, Moose, 


cept Prince Edward Id. 
and New Brunswick 











a 
Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE 'sii253" 


On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 
A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 


one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 
comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruit meats 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8.50 per 


day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes 
experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur 
ther information write 

L. L. CAMERON 


Samoset Lodge Monetville, Ontario 











THE RANGERS LopceE5| 


LAKE BAPTISTE, ONTARIO 
IKE 


BASS 


Fish for fighting fish on beautiful wilderness 
lake. Log lodge and cabins. Rough it in com- 
fort with entire family. Cool, restful, invig- 
orating. You have been looking for a place 
like this. Reasonable rates. Folder on request. 


GLENN R. SNODGRASS, 7108 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


“ALGONQUIN PARK 


Speckled Trout—Lake Trout 
Small Mouth Black Bass 


HIGHLAND INN Completely reconditioned, for real 
comfort and good food. Running water & private baths 
Fishing & camping trips. Complete outfitting fa t 

for campers. Excellent guides. Tennis, rid 

etc King’s Highway from Toront & 

Canadian National Railway direct 


¢. E- Paget & Sons — Owners & Operators 











HIGHLANDS OF 
ONTARIO 








Ever Fish the Lakes and Streams of 
Algonquin Park, Ontario? 


The Petawawa...The Glory Hole 

White Partridge... Lavielle? 
If you haven't, you've never known real 
fishing. TROUT (speckled and lakers 
aplenty from May on. Finest BASS and MUSKIES 
starting July list. Experienced woodsmen will guide 
you to the best spots on home waters or outfitted trips 


Comfortable innerspring bedding. Screened cabins 
We're far away from any beaten auto roads—giving real 
seclusion and fishing that holds up year after year 
Write for folder . early! 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Lake Traverse, Ont., Canada, Via Box 27, Pembroke 











JUNE, 1938 


OU have a better-than-average chance of getting 
a moose in this unspoiled big-game country! Bring 
your gun to Canada—and bring home a real trophy! 

For help in planning the best hunting trip ever, 
write C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist Bureau, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, Canada, or the 
nearest Agent listed below. Be specific about the type 
of game you want, the time available, and preference 
as to territory. 


. 22 N. Division St. 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Grizzly, pO eee 
Brown or Black Bear Buffalo 
in Yukon Chicago....... 
Moose in all provinces ex- Cincinnati, 


206 Dixie Term. Bldg. 








Detroit....1239 Wash. Blvd. 
New York......673 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh..... 355 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco, 648 Market St. 
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Look at the Records 
Made By North Carolina 
Fish 


One National Sporting Magazine Says: 
**) . . remarkable showing which North 
Carolina made in the Small Mouth Bass 
Division, winning both first and second 
...-in our 1936 Fishing Contest. In the 
Channel Bass Section North Carolina 
won two places, third and fifth—a bet- 
ter showing than was made by any 
other State.”’ 


Another National Magazine Devoted to 
Fishing Says:—‘“*During the past five 
years... out of the total number of 
prizes awarded in those classes (Small 
Mouth Bass, Large Mouth Bass—Inter- 
mediate Division — Channel Bass, Blue- 
fish, and Crappie) in the entire United 
States and Canada, 25% went to North 
Carolina.” 


Come now and make your prize catch. 
Season for Channel Bass is particularly 
good and lasts through June. Mountain 
trout fishing in the Great Smokies is at 


its best. Mail the coupon today. 
Dept. of Conservation & Development 











CAROLINA 


Variety Vacationland 


Governor's Hospitality Committee, 
446 Agricultural Building, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me official booklets, 


“WORTH CAROLINA, VARIETY VACATIONLAND” 


“OUTDOORS IN NORTH CAROLINA” 
“GOLF Ih DORTH CAROLINA” 
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Bay point, it is so close to the Atlantic 
Ocean that it should be considered 
ocean fishing. 

Bait is not included in the price of the 
guide and boat. Shrimp costs from $1 
to $3 a gallon, depending upon supply; 
blood worms 1 cent each; and peelers 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a dozen, depending on 
supply. To obtain the services of a com- 
petent guide and good boat, you must 
make your reservation well in advance 
of the desired date. This applies to 
ocean points as well as Chesapeake Bay. 
—W. L. Miles. 





New Brunswick Salmon 


HE FIRST SPRING salmon were 

taken in New Brunswick on April 6, 
according to D. W. Griffiths. George T. 
Allen, fishing in the Miramichi from the 
shore, at the mouth of Cains River, 
landed 8 salmon and grilse within an 
hour, keeping only a 10-pounder. At that 
time, indications were that the break-up 
of the ice in the Miramichi and the Nash- 
waak would be complete by April 15. 
Guides on the two rivers believe that 
salmon are plentiful this season. 


Idaho Trout Streams 


OOD catches of trout may still be 

made in Idaho, and I can recom- 
mend any of the following streams and 
lakes as likely to furnish good sport. 

The Middle Fork of the Salmon River 
is one, fishing at, or below, Sulphur 
Creek Falls. You go in either through 
Bear Valley, or by way of Cascade Warm 
Lake and the Pistol or Sulphur Creek 
trails. Pistol Lake is also good, and is 
reached via Cascade, Warm Lake, and 
Pistol Creek trail. In that same section 
is also Reardian Lake, reached via Yel- 
low Pine and the Reardian Lake trail. 
Another good one is Deadwood Reser- 
voir, reached via Cascade and Warm 
Lake. Johnson Creek is easier reached. 

Any of the tributaries of the Salmon 
rivers have good fishing at some time 
during the fishing season. 

The best fishing is to be found by pack- 
ing in. There are packers at Yellow 
Pine, and other adjacent points to the 
territory described.—E. G. Dickerson. 


"Indian Head" Fishing 


HE “INDIAN HEAD” country of 

northwestern Wisconsin is a region 
of 2,100 lakes, with 5,000 miles of trout, 
bass, and muskie rivers. 

For muskies, the best seasons are 
June, September, and first half of Oc- 
tober. Wisconsin has more muskie 
water than any other two states in the 
Union. For wall-eyed pike, Northern 
pike, large and small-mouthed bass, 


brook trout, and pan fish, June, Sep- | 


tember, and possibly the early part of 
July are to be preferred. The last half 
of July and all of August usually afford 
very poor fishing. With fairly mild 
weather, the early spring fishing cannot 
be beat. For large wall-eyes, Northern 
pike, and muskies, September is the best 
month. 

Early in the spring, use a No. 3 or 3% 
double spinner with a minnow for wall- 
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LINES BUSY /* 
A tug of war... a fight to 
the finish .. an every- 
) day thrill when you're 
angling in Atlantic 
City’s waters, surf-cast- 
jing from beaches and 
| Boardwalk piers or 
j trolling at sea for the 
big ones! Excellent 
rree! boats and equipment— 
new 2-ree modern hotel, club 


cae house and boarding 
Aiese  facilities.Endless enter- 


tainment for the family. 



















Write Room 202, Convention Hall. 
Atlantic City. N. J. 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 

















OREGON INLET FISHING 
Blues and Channel Bass 


“wire GCROATAN HOTEL °trne" 


Good food, well prepared lunches 

Rates $3.25 to $6 per day, American Plan 
Highway 34. 77 Miles from Norfolk, Va. 

CROATAN HOTEL KILL DEVIL HILL, N. C. 


Fora GLORIOUS VACATION | 


Visit the Great Smoky Mts. National Park 
Send 50c to Smoky Mt. Guide Service, Cher- 
okee, N. C., for map, guide book, information 
on fishing, hiking, camping, trails, Cherokee 
Indian Reservation and modern Cabin Reser- 
vations.—-Visit Cherokee Red Wing & Red 
Wing Cabins near Cherokee, N. C., & Red 
Wing Tourist Home, Andrews, N. C. 


eet 


Fishing Late April to Late November 
CHANNEL BASS, BLUES 
TARPON, MARLIN, ETC. 

June to about Oct. 15 
HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 
Wachapreague, E.S Va. 
A. H. G. Mears ‘(Ownership- Management) 
































~ ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining. industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 
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you "LL find good fishing and good fun 
on the Tennessee lakes, rivers and 
swift mountain streams—a vacation to 
linger in your memory. And you can fish 
in a leisurely fashion or whip the stream 
to a froth if you wish. Nobody cares 
if you use a pole cut from a cane brake 
or a collection of expensive tackle. 
And that’s the key to the pleasure of 
a Tennessee vacation. You'll be a sports- 
man among sportsmen, people who care 
more for the fun than the catch and 
keep the latch-string out for all whos 
feel that way, too... If the sport’s the 
thing with you, come soon. You'll feel 
at home in Tennessee. 
Write for FREE Booklet “Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds In Tennessee.” 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
of Tennessee 


5 TENNESSEE 











Announcing the 
Seb otal 


TARPON 
ROUND-UP 
May 15 to August 1 


Plan now to attend the year’s 
biggest and best fishing party 
with anglers from all over 
the nation. Attractive trophy 
list with weekly prizes and 
grand prizes. Meet the king 
of all game fish on his home 
grounds. You'll have the time 
of your life. For folder write 
G. L. Neal, Mgr., Chamber of 
Commerce. 


T.PETERSBURG |; 


ON FLORIDAS GULF COAST 
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“tae Fishing in Florida 


Records Show more than 14,000 Tarpon Landed 
Boca Grande Pass in past 4 years. More than all 
other places together. 

Best fishing months April, May, June and July. 
All other small salt water fishing also. Tackle, 
guides and hotel reservations made on Request. 

For information address. 


BOCA GRANDE TARPON CLUB 
Boea Grande, Florida 





eyes. Later you caf use various types 
of plugs. For muskies, a surface bait, 
No. 7 to 10 spoon hook, artificial minnows 
with pork rind, or a 10 to 12-in. sucker 
minnow are good. For bass and North- 
ern-pike fishing, you can also use double 
spinners .with live bait, various types ‘of 
plugs, or artificial bait after June. It is 
wise to buy the baits you use at the place 
you intend to fish. Then you will have 
the benefit of advice from other fisher- 
men or from the tackle store in the 
vicinity. For lake fishing, I prefer a 25 
to 30-lb.-test line of black silk, and a 
lightweight, rapier-type, steel rod. 

Cabins are available in this section at 
varying rents. If you prefer, you can 
rent a cabin and eat at a main lodge 
near-by. June and early July are de- 
sirable months, as there are very few 
mosquitoes around at that time.— 
L. E. W. 


Better Nova Scotia Roads 


ISHERMEN and hunters who visit 

Nova Scotia this season will find the 
roads greatly improved over past years. 
A. S. MacMillan, Minister of Highways 
of the Province, has announced that 97 
percent of the trunk highway system in 
Nova Scotia will be hard-surfaced by 
July 1. With the trunk highway system 
completed, work will at once start to 
improve secondary roads. 


Texas Salt-Water Fishing 


HERE is great salt-water fishing 

around Port Aransas and Port Isabel, 
Tex. I have fished at both places with 
success. The quality of the fishing, early 
in the year, depends upon the weather. 
If it is fair, the fishing is good; if bad, 
the fishing will be, too. I recommend 
Port Isabel. It is in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, and the sight of that 
wonderful land of oranges and roses is 
worth the trip—EHImer V. Jessee. 


HEY, WHEN DO WE F/SH? 








Virginia Trout Streams 


HE best trout stream I know of in 

southwestern Virginia is the south fork 
of the Holston River. Beginning at 
Sugar Grove, Va., there is a very good 
road all the way down the river, and 
very little posted land. Early in the 
season, the lower reaches of the stream 
yield the best fish, with bait bringing the 
largest ones. Wet flies are also good, 
though I think they take fish that are 
a little smaller. Later on, in May and 
June, dry flies are very good. 

About 4 or 5 miles downstream from 
Sugar Grove, the road leaves the river 
for a short distance. At that point, there 
is some beautiful water, and a little more 
solitude. The stream is stocked yearly, 
mostly with rainbows, though there are 
some nice brook trout in it. Comers 
Creek flows into the Holston about one 
third of the way down, and this is a 
brook-trout stréam. There are several 
other trout streams within a short drive 
of Marion, Va., which is a good place for 
your headquarters. From there it is 
about a 10-mile drive to the fishing water 
over a mountain road, but a good one in 
all weather. Staley Creek runs through 
Marion, and is good for a light day’s 





ANNUAL 


BERMUDA 


GAME-FISHING 
TOURNAMENT 





PRIZES 


Open to all amateur fishermen, this 
Tournament adds competitive ex- 
| citement to the pursuit of game- 
fish in Bermuda's deep-sea waters. 
Prizes will be awarded for the 
largest fish of each of the following 





species: Wahoo, Marlin, Bonito, 
Tuna, Amberjack, Barracuda and 
| Rockfish. In addition, there are 
|many special trophies . . . includ- 
'ing the “Outdoor Life” Trophy for 
the prize Wahoo catch. 


Entry forms ... as well as a leaflet 
| giving rules and conditions... may 


| be obtained from Sports Director, 


|The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
YOU CAN GO BY SEA OR AIR 


cor 


PLEASURE ISLAND 
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Send for 


this new 


free book 
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Want a sample of Wisconsin? We have it 
for you in this big, new book with thrill- 
ing outdoor pictures and words that paint 
the many pleasures that await you here. 


This book tells how Wisconsin’s world 
famous fishing waters are kept well stocked 
with muskellunge, black bass, wall-eyed 
pike, northern pike and trout, by the 
world’s greatest fish propagation program. 
It pictures the irresistible appeal of white 
water rivers flowing through wooded 
wilderness—of 7000 lakes, dancing in the 
sun—of an outdoor region that is really 
**56,000 Square Miles of Vacationland.” 





Send for this FREE book. 
Do it now! We would like 
to mail it to you with oth- 


d ser ies or 
eect 
SRT SIN | 
er illustrated literature. 
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WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
ROOM 20, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, Wis. 
Please send me, free, your big, new 
book, “56,000 Square Miles of Va- 
cationland—Wisconsin,” and other 

illustrated literature. 


RELAX IN WISCONSIN 
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fishing. Marion is 104 miles west of 
Roanoke, and on the Lee Highway. 

Personally, I prefer dark-bodied flies 
for these waters. In addition to Marion, 
Sugar Grove also affords accommoda- 
tions, as well as farmhouses in the 
neighborhood. Some trout running up to 
18 and 20 in. are taken, but a fish of 
from 10 to 12 in. is considered a good 
one.—B. M. Hackler. 


Some Maine Trout Waters 


ISH RIVER, in Aroostook County, 

Me., is excellent for landlocked salm- 
on. It also has some big brook trout, but 
they are not easy to catch. In the tribu- 
taries of this river, you will find small 
brook trout. 

To fish the Allagash River, it is neces- 





sary to camp out. There are brook trout | 


I'M TIRED 


of fair size in the main river, but it gets 
pretty well fished out by late July. Most 
brooks tributary to it have small trout. 
The lakes on the tributaries all have 
abundant brook trout. The large lakes 
have lake trout. Robbins and Cunlif 
ponds, Musquacook, Haymock, and Ross 
lakes are about the best of the lakes that 
are easily accessible. Among the branch 
brooks worth fishing are the Soper, 
Chemquasebemcook, Smith, and Little 
Allagash. The Allagash River is situated 
in Aroostook and Penobscot counties. 

The Saint John River, too, above the 
mouth of the Allagash, is entirely in 
Aroostook County. It offers excellent 
fishing for large trout, after late June, 
and is fished from a canoe. The fishing 
stays good all summer at the mouths of 
the tributary brooks. It is necessary to 
camp out in fishing this stream. Saint 
Francis Lake, at the headwaters of the 
river, has the best trout fishing I have 
ever seen.—Gordon Fraser. 


A Vote for Minnesota 


OR Northern pike, bluegills, and crap- 
pies, my recommendation would be 


WHAT'LL YOU BE ? 
WHEN PORTAGE: 








Akeley, in Hubbard County, Minn. This | 


is about 175 miles northwest of St. Paul, 
and about 30 miles southeast of the Itas- 
ca State Park-Crow Wing chain of lakes. 
With Akeley as headquarters, you can 
reach the 11 lakes in the Crow Wing 
chain, and Leech Lake, 
north, where there is good wall-eyed 
pike fishing. If you prefer a big lake, 
there’s Kitchie Lake with wall-eyes, 25 
miles northwest. 
Wing lake is right at your hotel door, in 
Akeley.—Ben Bachuber. 


Cuban Salt-Water Fishing 


ALT-WATER GAME fish of many 

varieties are to be found in profusion 
off the coast of Cuba, and most of the 
harbors and bays of that country offer 
good sport. While the government has 
declared close seasons on some food 
fish, those species of game fish most 
sought after by anglers—wahoo, king- 
fish, sailfish, marlin, dolphin, tuna, 
swordfish, barracuda, and bonefish—are 
open to sport fishing the year around. 

For marlin, good locations are Mariel 
and Boca de Jaruco. The best season is 
from the early part of April until the 


about 8 miles | 


MOOSE - 


The eleventh Crow | 











e GOOD BEDS 
VEGETABLES 
im FOR WOMEN 
ROAD TO CAMP 





e SPLENDID FOOD 
e MILK & CREAM 
@ REASONABLE RAT 










of our guests. 
yilderness in vir- 

















gin fishing waters. You'll orget a Lake Trout 
trip in May, early June and Bune also provides 
marvelous Wall-cyes and P uly and Angust 
are great includs s ishing is at its 
best in | . Bést equipment. Canoe 
trips ow . © . Good Guides. 
Make reservations ¢ for complete folder. 
Address 


Nestors Falls, 


Green's Camps oi7e% 
| LAKE OF THE WOODS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 











Lodge and separate sleeping cabins with screened 
porches. Close to Ft. Frances and Kenora highway 
Excellent fishing and hunting. Big MUSKIES, BASS 
PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE, LAKE TROUT. Plenty 
Moose, Deer, Bear. Housekeeping Cabins. Meals. 
Boats. Motors. Guides. Write for information and map 
H. CANAVAN 
EMO, ONTARIO CANADA 








GRASSY NARROWS CAMP 


Lake of the Woods, Canada 
Muskies, Bass, Great Northern and Wall-Eye 
Pike. Deer and Ducks in season. Excellent food. 
Clean, comfortable, private cabins. Guides, 
skiffs, motors, and cabin cruiser. Limited ac 
commodations. Folder on request. 


NICK BRUSVEN, MGR. 
Morson, Ont. 


Dalseg’s Camps 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
On famous Sabaskong Bay, where you will get 
PRIZE MUSKIES, LAKE TROUT, WALLEYES 
NORTHERN PIKE AND BASS. Easily reached 
from Ft. Frances Highway. Also on Cedar Lake 
35 miles north of Quibell, known for its MUSKIES 
AND MOOSE. Open May ist—all accommodations 
guaranteed. For full information write or wire to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA _ 


Canada 











; ] 
An ideal place to spend your vacation and 
fish for prize muskies, bass, walleye pike, 
northern pike and salmon trout. Trout sea- 


son opens early in May Beautiful rustic 
lodge and log cabins. American and house- 
keeping plan. Reasonable rates. Write for 
information to 

Jamieson Bros., Box 992, Ft. Frances, Ont. 
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eFish and Hunt in Lake of the Woods’e 


MAPLE LEAF LODGE 


Pian your fishing trip NOW! Spring fishing for Lake Trout on famous 
Whitefish Bay and Crow Lake. Prize winners are taken from these 
waters. Trout from May 15. Summer fishing for Muskies, Bass, Lake 
Trout, Walleyes, and Northern Pike. Best of guides and accommoda 
tions. Good Roads. Drive your car to boat landing. Guests return year 
after year. Reservations must be made in advance. For details, write 
JACK RACE, Box 261, Rainy River, Ont., Canada 
or H. E. LUTES, Sextonville, Wisc. 
DEER — BEAR DUCKS — 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout hove 
been cought at Calvert's than at any other 
comp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 25 years prove this statement. The am 
World's Record Musky came from these waters. od 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. / 
Bear hunting in May. Six camps. Comfort- A 
y 





in season 



















able « Modern Houseboat and 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out- ‘9 Aj 
Write for folder. FS 4 


E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO 
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FISHINGS GOOD NOW! 


“North Western” takes you 
& quickly, safely, and comfort- 
“> ably to some of the finest fish- 
ing regions in America—the 
» thousands of lakes and rivers 
in the North Woods of Wis- 
consin, Upper Michigan and 
Minnesota, and the famous 
trout streams of the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. Low 
fares. Ask for information. 
Apply to any C. & N. W. Ry. 
representative or write 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Trafic Manager 
Dept. 12, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 














THE MAPLES "ez": 


In the heart of a sportsman-paradise—here’s 
fishing to your heart’s content—the fighting 
kind, the canny kind—#in a setting you dream 
about. Good home-cooking, clean beds, elec- 
tricity, dry boats, clear cool spring water. 
Golf nearby. Write for booklet to 


W. C. GREEN 
THE MAPLES, BELLAIRE, MICHIGAN 














YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yel- 
low Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING 


Wall-eyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boat- 
ing, and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone. 
Thoroughly modern hotel, or housekeeping cottages if 
preferred. Reasonable rates. 


F. C. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 














, 

RED ARROW RESORT 
One of Wisconsin's truly beautiful spots. A fisher- 
man’s paradise in the heart of the famous BRULE 
DISTRICT, the delight of the late President Cool- 
idge. Modern, clean private cottages. Excellent 
cuisine. Boats, riding horses, tennis, shuffle board, 
pocket billiards, dancing, sandy beach. Hot & cold 
showers. $3 per day per person. Housekeeping 
cottage rates on request 

MR. end MRS. C. P. SUNDBERG 
Iron River Wisconsin 














cHeTeK INDJANHEAD Resort 


IN THE HEART OF THE INDIANHEAD COUNTRY 


One of Wisconsin's most picturesque small resorts—new log 
siding cottages—excellent table—best of guides and equip- 
ment—all kinds of fishing on 20 lakes and rivers—a fisher- 
man's paradise where the wife and family can enjoy a vacation 
at golf, swimming, boating, shuffle board, archery and 
other recreational activities—either housekeeping or Ameri- 
an plan. For literature or reservations, address 


RICHARD BERRY CHETEK, WISCONSIN 





WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
OUTDOOR LIFE 





Plenty of Bass and Trout 
For You 


In Rainy River District of Northern Ontario 
Where you are away from the highways. Canoe 
trips also arranged. For full information, write 


ED BLISS 


Mine Center Ontario, Canada 





Drive with ease to 


CAMP WE-NA-NAK “oxrano 


ONTARIO 


Off the beaten path—at Trail’s End, away from large 
crowds. Fish to your hearts content in the home and back- 
woods lakes surrounding our camps. Bass, Pickerel, Grey and 
Salmon Trout. Delightful, comfortable furnished log bunga- 
lows, heated by fireplaces and wood stoves. Screened verandas 
Excellent meals, always fresh and wholesome. Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Boating, Tennis. Fish shore dinners. Guides. Booklet. 
FRED J. SCHMELER & SONS 


Box 51 Magnetawan, Ont., 
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last of October. While sailfish are pres- 
ent throughout the year, winter is the 
best time to fish for them. The best dol- 
phin fishing is from October to January, 
and, for albacore and bonito, in Decem- 
ber and January. Kingfish can be found 
throughout the year, and you can con- 
fidently look for them off the mouths of 
rivers. Wahoo are abundant throughout 
the winter. Tarpon abound in the bays 
and off the mouths of rivers. Yellowtail 
are plentiful throughout the year, with 
perhaps the best fishing during March 
and April. 

During the winter, there are boats in 
Havana, the Chorrera, Cojimar, Jaima- 
nitas, and other harbors which take fish- 
ermen out to the best trolling grounds. 
The growth of the winter-vacation idea, 
together with frequent steamship service 
to Cuba, have brought this sport fishing 
within the reach of many Americans and 
Canadians, and it is growing in popu- 
larity —C. Besse Washburn. 


Washington's Shaefer Lake 


HAEFER LAKE is 4% miles by trail 
from the Rock Creek ranger station 
which, in turn, is 43 miles north of 
Leavenworth, Wash. The Chiwawa River 
is the eastern boundary of a game pre- 


serve and, with its tributaries, Buck 
Creek, Meadow, Phelps, and Rock 
creeks, yields many limit catches of 


rainbows, cutthroats, and Dolly Varden 
trout each spring. 

After leaving the ranger station, you 
cross the river, and go up the posted 
stream 1 mile—and from there on it’s a 
stiff climb. The trail takes you into the 
game preserve, and you'll see plenty of 
game. Deer are abundant and there are 
many mountain lions. There is a heavy 
growth of yellow pine and fir,and huckle- 
berries, salmon berries, and wild goose- 
berries, together with abundant browse, 
supplying ample food for the game. 

About halfway up the trail, you come 
into a meadow, starred with wild flowers. 
The creek which rises in Shaefer Lake 
flows through this meadow, and you 
often see deer. Brook trout and rain- 
bows are plentiful in Shaefer, and run to 
a good size. The outlet creek also 
has good trout fishing. To fish it, stand 
back from the banks and cast over the 
high grass. The average trout in the 
creek seems to be about 12 to 15 in., 
judging from my experience.—G. E. Mc- 
Cormack. 


DARN, A 
LIVE MOUSE 
IN MY BOOT 








Ozark Hunting and Fishing 


UNTING and fishing in the beautiful 

Ozark Mountains, around Van Bu- 
ren, Mo., in the southeastern part of the 
state, offer a delightful experience. Lo- 
cated only 165 miles from Saint Louis, 
on Highway No. 60, this section is easily 
reached by automobile. 

This section, until recently, has been 
shut off from the outside world because 
of the lack ov good roads, and the hill 
people live today in just about the same 
manner as their ancestors did genera- 
tions ago. To meet and talk with them, 
and to see how they wrest a living out of 
that rugged country, is a memorable ex- 
perience. 

The Current River, well-stocked with 











A NEW SPORT! 


shore fishing in 
the Great Lakes 
for black bass 


For a real thrill, for something 
different, come to Michigan and 
fish for small mouth bass along 
the shores of the Great Lakes. 


Use either fly or casting rod for 
this unusual sport. Come early 
while the fish are near shore. Black 
bass season opens June 25 in all 
Michigan lakes—5000 inland and 
the four Great Lakes. Make your 
plans now. Bring the family along 
and let them enjoy the summer 
pleasures of this great vacation 
state while you fish. Mail the cou- 
pon for our new vacation guide. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN TOURIST BUREAU 
346 State Capitol, Lansing, Michigan 


MICHIGAN 





FOR FREE BOOK AND FISHING 


REGULATIONS—sede Les 
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| State of Michigan Tourist Bureau | 
| 346 State Capitol, Lansing, Michigan | 
Send a iv copy of the Vacation Guide and 

| 1938 Fishing Regulations | 
; Name ! 
I Address 

l 7 | 
| City. State. | 
L.. 
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YOU'VE NEVER FISHED 
UNTIL YOU'VE FOUGHT 


THE QUANANICHE ! 


Qvuenec’s famous landlocked 
salmon, the ouananiche, takes it out 
of the best anglers. He’s a terror, 
slithering and struggling bitterly 
before he comes to terms. Quebee’s 
waters full of the beauties — 
and of trout, sturgeon, pike, musky, 
Thousands of miles of Que- 
lakes have never even been 
in! 


are 


bass. 
bec’s 
fished 

This is one of the most beautiful 
countries in the world and, if 
you like that kind of thing, one of 
the wildest. Yet accommodations 
are excellent, guides helpful and 
efficient. Transportation is by train, 
plane, or motor. Send the coupon 
now for more information. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Tourist Bureau 
Dept. SD-3, Quebec City 

Please send me official 

road maps, guide books 


FR EE and complete fishing in- 


formation on Quebec. 


Quebec 


Name —- - 
Address 


DRY-FLY FISHING 
_ and 
HUNTING 
ANTICOSTI 


Atlantic Salmon ¢ Sea & Brook 
Trout ¢ Deer © Bear © Duck ¢ 
Geese & Shore Birds. 


Reasonable Inclusive Rates 


ANTICOSTI DIVISION—BOX 69 
Montreal, Canada 




















small-mouthed black bass and jack 
salmon, flows through that section, and 
is scenically lovely. Big Spring State 
Park, 4 miles from Van Buren, contains 
one of the largest springs in America. It 
is a river, rushing out of the base of a 
mountain. 

My wife and I spent a week there, 
finding excellent accommodations. Our 
hunting gave us a mixed bag of quail, 
squirrels, rabbits, and doves. Game was 
plentiful, and the area open for hunting 
was practically unlimited. Both deer and 
turkey are to be found. We had a guide, 
and were taken to excellent hunting 
ground.—Ferris D. Gaskill. 


Trout in West Virginia 


HE South Branch of the Potomac, in 

Pendleton County, is one of the best 
trout streams in West Virginia. From 
the county line, between Grant and 
Pendleton counties, the stream is stocked 
with rainbows and some brook trout for 
about 30 miles. In the Smoke Hole sec- 
tion, of four or five miles, the fishing 
is hard to beat. The river is fast and 
very rough. You need first-class tackle 
in there or you will lose some big trout. 
They run up to 20 and 22 in. Pendleton 
County has about 120 trout streams. 

The North Fork of the South Branch 





of the Potomac, *in Grant County, also 
is good for about three miles. These 
streams are stocked yearly. In both of 
the counties mentioned, there are many 
springs emptying into the river, which 
keep it cold and suitable for trout.— 
Arno E. Friddle. 


Jackson Hole in Wyoming 


F WYOMING, as elsewhere, it is true 
that the best fishing is far off the 
roads, and it is easy to get lost. For such 
fishing you need a guide. Several times 
I have been lost going into places where 
I had been before. 

A good place to go to is the town of 
Jackson, where there are cabins. The 
Snake River and Jackson Lake are 
close-by, and these may be fished with 
success without a guide. Good catches 
of cutthroat and Mackinaws are made. 
The Gros Ventre, Buffalo, and Hoback 
rivers are also near, and there are small 
creeks too numerous to mention.—Leo 
Ball. 


Northern New York Trout 


HE West Branch of the Ausable River, 

the Saranac River, and the Salmon 
River in northern New York are all good 
trout streams. With high water from 
early May to June 1, bait gives the best 
results. Later on both wet and dry flies 
are successful, except after heavy rains 
which raise and roil the streams. 

Sometimes you can go for three or 
four days on these rivers without any 
luck at all but, if you are persistent, you 
can’t miss. I have camped on the Aus- 
able and didn’t get a trout until after a 
little rain. Then I got plenty. At one 
time I took 12 trout out of just two 
pools, none of them less than 10 in., and 
there were three 1%4-lb. rainbows in the 
lot.—F.. S. Rice. 





TAAAAANAN IIA! 
FISHERMEN 


You want to explore new territories . . ? 
Come and try your luck in the St. Maurice Valley, 
In Northern Quebec, where gamiest fish abound! 


A canoe trip in this region is 
the thrill of your life. 


Send for our free annual “Voyageur’s Trail” 


REGIONAL TOURIST BUREAU 


936, rue St-Pierre, Trois-Rivieres, P. Q. Canada 


This Year Come to 


A i RA RB. + N.) CA 


For Your Summer Vacation 


In the heart of the picturesque Valley of the 
St. Maurice River, off the beaten path. Excel 
lent fishing, hunting, camps---everything for the 
perfect vacation. 


ARTHUR McKENZIE 
Riviere aux Rats, Laviolette Cty., Quebec, Canada 





NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘“s.cice™ 


Speckled Trout - _ coaadies 
Moose Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Quananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arrang amest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 





Join the GATINEAU Club 
“Fish, Hunt and Be Happy” 


Gt your membership in the Gatineau Rod & Gun Club 
Over 80 square miles of forest, lake, river reserve in 
Northern Quebec, 170 miles north of Ottawa. Wonderfu! 
virgin speckled trout fishing—up to6 Ibs., fighting greys 
rainbows, record-breaking northern pike, black bass and 
wall-eyes. Good black bear hunting May, June and fall 
months. Excellent moose country. Scenic canoe trips. Ex 
perienced Indian guides. Modern main lodge and log 
cabins. Reasonable members hips and rates. Restricted 
clientele. Write to Joh J. Kilcoyne, Pres., Tunkhannock, P Pa. 


VIRGIN LAKES NOW ACCESSIBLE © 


An hour or less b 





private plane and cast 

your fly on waters fished only by an occasional 

Indian or trapper. Comfortable camps. 

Good guides. Speckled Trout, Gray Trout, 

Walleyes, Great Northern Pike. Low rates. 
Write for booklet. 


GRAY ROCKS INN 
ST. JOVITE - QUEBEC ~ CANADA 





_ST. SIMEON, (Charlevoix Co.) 





* MOOSE « 


Northwestern Quebec, home of the big heads, of- 
fers unsurpassed moose hunting. Also bear and 
other small game, and good fishing. Unlimited 
moose hunting territory to avoid crowding. Mod- 
erate rates. Write for further information and 
state whether you are coming by auto or train. 


KAPITACHUAN CLUB 
Sigouin Bros. Bourmont, P. Q., C d 








Trout Moose 
Salmon Bear 
Salmon and Trout in 25 lakes within 7 miles of us. Also moose and 
bear. Comfortable, furnished housekeeping cottages, accommodat 
ing from 3 to 6 persons each. Good meals also supplied reasonably 
Cottages rented to groups at $25 to $25 pe ek. Sandy Beach for 
bathing. Ideal vacation spot | for entire family Fishirg and camp- 
ing rights also given at $2 or $3 per day per person. Take aat 
road, plane, railway or Canac rhe ss Pov to St. Simeon. Club lo- 
cated 15 miles from St. Simeon on National Chicoutimi Highway 

J. A. BOIES 


QUEBEC, CANADA 


LAKE ST.-JOHN 


The land praised by such authors as Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, Eugene McCarthy and Burton Lowell Spiller 
Enjoy the best fishing for land-locked salmon (Ouian- 
aniche) fiy fishing up the Peribonka River and black 
salmon of Lake James, speckled and lake trout, monster 
pike. Hunt the moose and the black bear. Come to real 
virgin country where abundance of game is not a vain 
word. Canoe trips under canvas one _ comfortable 
camps, experienced guides. Write for 1937 results 
ROBERTSON & SON 
(Indian Reserve) Pointe-Bleve 
Lake St.-John County Quebec, Canada 





























WANTED 


A partner with moderate capital. 
Must be an experienced sportsman 
and capable of camp management. 
Fine opportunity for right party. 
With or without family. 


JOHN W. LEWIS 
Shute Building OPELOUSAS, LA. 
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BIG GAME 
FISHING 


OFF 


BLOCK ISLAND 








TUNA 
MARLIN 
ALBACORE 
SWORD FISH 
STRIPED BASS 
BLUEFISH 
BONITO 
MAKO 


Fishing enthusiasts! Take the 
New Haven and arrive early! 
Make the most of your day where 
there’s game fish galore! 


There’s a thrill a second in play- 
ing the big ones off Block Island 

. those game fish are game! 
It’s great sport—and strenuous 
too! At the end of the day you'll 
welcome the soothing comfort of 
a roomy, deep-cushioned seat 
and a swift, smooth ride home 
on the New Haven. 


Block island’s famous sport fish- 


ing waters are easily reached 
from several points along the 
Shore Line Route of the New 
Haven. Go the economical, care- 


free way to your favorite fishing 
grounds. 


THE 


NEW HAVEN 
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Great Smoky National Park 


NLY the following trout streams will 

be open to fishing in the Tennessee 
section of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park this year: Cosby Creek 
below Dry Branch; Middle Prong, Little 
Pigeon River, below Buck Fork; Ram- 
sey Prong below Cascades; Porters 
Creek below Boulevard Prong; Roaring 
Fork, below Enloe Hollow Branch; West 
Prong, Little Pigeon River below Road 
Prong; Little River below Meigs Post 
Prong; Fish Camp Prong below Goshen 
Prong; Jakes Creek below Newt Prong; 
Rough Creek; West Prong Little River, 
below Long Cove Branch; Laurel Creek, 
below Bote Mountain road crossing; and 
Anthony Creek. Tributaries of the 
streams listed will be closed, according 
to advice from park headquarters at 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

The fee for a nonresident fishing li- 
cense in Tennessee is $2.50. It is re- 
quired of men, women, and children. 
Licenses may be obtained at hotels in 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.; of county clerks in Se- 
vierville, Maryville, Knoxville, and New- 
port, Tenn.; or from any other county 
clerk or state game protector. 


Off the Beaten Path 


OR the man who wants good fishing 

off the beaten path, I’d recommend 
taking the railroad out of Fort Frances, 
Ont., either east or west, dropping off at 
any good point, hiring a guide, and go- 
ing back into the interior for a real trip. 
There’s good fishing, and plenty of it. 
The country is so vast and new that, un- 
less you are a good woodsman, you’d 
better get a guide. 

Fishing with a guide in that country is 
luxury. You sit in the bottom of a good 
safe canoe, with cushions if you need 
them, and the guide uses a single motor 
as a rule. Two men can fish from the 
same canoe. You go from lake to lake, 
up beautiful rivers, seeing waterfalls, 
moose, numerous deer, and now and 
then a bear. Many women take these 
trips, also. Most of the camps have cab- 
ins on lakes, and you usually put up at 
one of these cabins at night. Up in that 
country you can use good heavy cloth- 
ing the year round, for, while the days 
may be warm, the nights and mornings 
are chilly—Dr. EZ. R. Franklin. 





Fish and Game in Quebec 


UEBEC, though the first section of 
Canada to be colonized, and with a 
population today of about 3,000,000 per- 


sons, remains one of the finest hunting 
and fishing areas on the continent. This 
is due not only to the great size of the 
province—about 400,000,000 acres—but 
even more to the French-Canadian habit 
of concentration in settlements. You'll 
find clearings along the main highways, 
but back of them lies the wilderness. 
There are only 12,000,000 acres that are 
farmed—a small fraction of the total 
area. 

North of the Saint Lawrence, there are 
innumerable lakes, rivers, and streams 
which aren’t even mapped, and vast, un- 
cut forests. Such a country assures fine 











ON THE McKENZIE 


It's always fishing time 
in air-conditioned Ore- 

gon; but to the person 
Poin? who loves fly fishing, 
summer's the grandest time. Whether you 
like mountain lakes in the heart of forests 
of fir and pine, roaring white water streams 
or the quiet bays along the coast—your 
choice awaits in Oregon. 

Rainbow, Cutthroat, Eastern Brook and 
Steelhead are Oregon's primary trout spe- 
cies—and they run big. They’ll take flies 
from now until winter. 

Thousands of miles of streams, hundreds 
of lakes. A new unspoiled country—big 
enough to get lost in. A fine highway sys- 
tem opens its fishing and every other vaca- 
tion pleasure to you. 

Send for the State’s authentic booklet on 





| fishing. It tells where, when and how. It's 
| free. Use the coupon. If you desire in- 
| formation on some locality in particular, 


| please ee 


OREc EGON, 


-_ | 


Oregon State sen Commission, 


Trav: “I Dept., Room 93, Salem, Oregon 

Please send me your illustrated booklet on Oregon fishing 
Name a 
Address 
City _ nineties cade 
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makes a sparkling pleasant-tasting solution. 
Drink it and it gives quick relief from 
Headaches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 


An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water 
meals and other common ailments. It also 
helps correct the cause of the trouble when 
associated with an excess acid condition. 
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RED HORSE DUDE RANCH 
KENT, CONN. 
HIGH UP IN THE BERKSHIRES 
Rodeos and Barbecues 
Cowponies, Cowboys and Cowgirls 


A REAL WESTERN VACATION 











RUSSELL’S INN 


on Lake Sunapee, Georges Mills, N.H. 
Chinook, landlocked salmon, Aureolus trout, brook trout, 
black bass, pickerel, perch and horned pouts. 59 other 
lakes and ponds within 10 miles. Home cooking, good 
quarters, large living room and fireplaces. Good accom- 
modations for the fisherman and his family. Near one of 
the finest golf courses in New England. Send for folder. 


STELLA C. RUSSELL, Keeper of The Inn 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, N. H. 

Without question one of the best 
equipped all-around fishing, hunt- 
ing and vacation camps in northern 
New Hampshire. Licensed Guides. 
Main house and individual cabins. 
Also outlying camps on Diamond, 


A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 














fishing and hunting for many years to 
come. Furthermore, it is quite easily ac- 
cessible from the big population centers 
of the East. 

The province has many moose, for 
abundant natural food, with quiet ponds 
and streams which the moose love, and 
a scarcity of settlements assure conge- 
nial conditions for this great deer. South 
of the moose range, white-tailed deer 
are abundant. Sometimes they are plen- 
tiful in the same area, but not often. 


woes WE ET 


OMETHIN } 





Usually a fine moose range does not give 
the deer the conditions it likes. Deer 
prefer meadows, clearings, ground grown 
up to shrubs, and scrubby second growth 
to the virgin forest. Caribou may be 
taken only in the Gaspe Peninsula. 
Bears are very numerous—so much so 
that they command a_e government 
bounty. 

There are canoe trips of infinite va- 
riety and length. The longest is that to 
Hudson Bay, which covers about 700 
miles. Many canoe trips have been 
mapped, and these maps are available at 
a nominal sum. For these, inquiries 
should be directed to the Province of 
Quebec Tourist Bureau at the city of 
Quebec. 

The game fish include Atlantic salmon, 
brook trout, lake trout, the unrivaled 
ouananiche, black bass, and Northern 
pike. For the average salmon angler, 
the Gaspe Peninsula is probably the most 
attractive. For the ouananiche, the fa- 
mous landlocked salmon, Lake Saint 
John and its tributaries are the best bet. 
Brook trout are everywhere, and grow 
large in many waters. 

Fishermen, accustomed to fishing the 
brown-trout waters of many states, will 
find that flies that are among the best 
in such waters are ineffective on these 
northern brook trout. Successful pat- 
terns include the Parmachene Belle, 
Montreal, Silver Doctor, Royal Coach- 
man, Professor, March Brown, Brown 
Hackle, Jock Scott, Gray Hackle with 
Yellow, and Bee. While the smaller trout 
rise well to dry flies of these patterns, 
for the larger fish wet flies of rather 
large size, such as No. 6 and No. 8, are 
much the best. 

Automobiles, trailers, portable boats, 
canoes, outboard motors, still and mo- 
tion-picture cameras with a reasonable 
supply of film, fishing tackle and other 
personal sportsman’s equipment may be 
admitted to the province duty free, but 
must be declared. A reasonable amount 
of food also is permitted. Gas and oil 
sufficient for 300 miles of travel, and 50 
rounds of ammunition may also be taken 
in. A permit to carry a rifle or shotgun 
must be obtained from the Chief of Pro- 
vincial Police in Montreal. To save time, 
this permit should be obtained by appli- 
cation, in advance. A permit must also 
be secured if you want to take a hand- 
gun. A deposit is asked on such a gun, 
refundable on leaving the country. In 
addition to this provincial permit for a 
handgun, it is also necessary to get an- 
other from the Department of National 
Revenue, at Ottawa. Application. for 
such a permit must be accompanied by 
the permit from the Chief of Provincial 
Police, or its number, and stating the 
port of entry. Automatic pistols are 
barred.—P. A. Chase. 





“I do 
a lot of 


TRAVELIN | 


“Maine to Florida 
is my territory-- 


99 


so I know what 





I'm saying when 
I tell you the Lord Baltimore is just 
about tops! Radio loud speaker in 
every room--bed-head reading lamp 
--circulating ice water--garage man 
at the door --that hotel doesn’t miss a 
thing! Whenever I get a ‘frozen funds’ 
prospect, I thaw him out in a hurry 
with their famous Maryland cooking. 
--And most important, the boss never 
raises a howl when I turn in my ex- 


pense account. Rates $3 to $6 single.” 


The 


LORD BA 






BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











GET YOUR FISH AND DEER 


Halliday’s Pack Outfit 


On south fork of Bishop Creek at Parcher’s Camp 
BISHOP, CALIFORNIA 

Get into the wilderness area of the High 

Sierras where fish and game are plentiful 

and sportsmen are few. Be sure it’s HAL- 

LIDAY’S for SERVICE and SATISFAC- 

TION. Write us for information. 


Springfield ... The Queen City of 


THE OZARKS 


Splendid Recreational and Fishing 
Grounds. Modern Highways to all 
Points of Interest. 

Write for Booklet 


TRAVELING MEN’S BOOSTER CLUB 
©. Box 405 SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 


Deer Lodge Is For Sale 


In Heart of N. Ontario’s Game & Fish Country 


Deer Lodge is built of Norway (red) pine logs; has 
hip roof and upstairs; will accommodate 8 to 12. 
Three sides face lake, one side has marvelous sand 
beach. It is a private lodge on an island of about 
160 acres, on Minnitakie Lake which is 40 miles 
long, 15 miles wide, and full of fighting pike, pick- 
erel, trout, whitefish. Catch wall-eyes in June at 
every cast on south end of lake. Plenty of moose 
and bear, and the section can’t be beaten for deer. 
Wonderful duck hunting on nearby lakes. Good auto 
roads to Sioux Lookout, and then by water to Deer 
Lodge. No reasonable offer refused. Write me 


H. K. Mitchell, M. B. Sioux Lookout, Ont., Canada 


SACRIFIC yal 


FRENCH RIVER 
Fishing and Hunting Cabin, French River Section—an 














ONTARIO 
island. 2 minutes by boat from motor road. Accommodation 


8 to 12 persons. Completely equipped with two boats, eight 
beds, mattresses, stove, refrigerator, victrola, dishes, silver 
ware—everything necessary for the complete camp. Excellent 
Bass, Wall-Eye, Pike and Musky fishing. Best deer hunting 
in Ontario. Suitable for Gentlemen's or mixed club. Will 


sacrifice for cash. Write 


FRANK CLOUSE 
22 Lawrence Crescent Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing ‘ounds. 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery ck Po- 
tato and 30 others described in free 
illustrated book. rite, describe 
grounds, and receive free planting 


odvice iScONSIN' AQUA NO suiuie 
, Wisconsin 



















J cna 
MINK “= *40" 
Yukon EACH 





PLATINUM FOXES priced on request 
All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before 
acceptance 


25.00 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 
in 1936 with a top of $36.75 

$16.25 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 
n 1937 with a top $21 00 


Book ‘‘Domestic Mink.’’ $1.00. 
Harry Sax Saxton’ s Mink Ranch 


Foods Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


Also provide Fish Food and Cover. DUCK MILLET, DUCK 

POTATO, DUCK’S MEAT, WILD CELERY, WILD RICE, etc. 
Ready to plant. Low prices. Describe 
place. Suggestions—Folder Free. 


S) TERRELL’S osixosn. wm 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 











___ Bemus Point, N. ¥ J 





GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 
for Restocking 


Pheasants, Quail, Partridges, Ducks, Geese, Squir- 
rels and Deer. Ornamental Birds and Waterfow! 
kinds. Several Hundred Pairs of Ranch 
Muskrats for summer and fall delivery. 
No order too small or 


of all 
Raised 
State your requirements. 
too large to handle. 
John H. Thiele, Jr., Box OL 102 
Catskill, New York, U.S. A. 








Insure Better Shooting 


by planting our recon DUCK, OUEASANT, 
UAIL and other game attract 

i cseesr ay + natural foods L$ 

only attrac ane 4 other eed 
pd a NoUD a to 

Write today, desc Fy we'll 

send Sug estions and illustrated book 

EE! est foode~Lossest prices! 

COMPLETE LINE OF GAME B 
WILD LIFE ee - 
P. 0. Box 71-C6 
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Giant Jumbo Frogs 


Profitable to raise. Particulars free. 
Breeders for sale cheap. Also wild Rab- 
bits. Fifty-four kinds of hardwood lum- 
ber. Walnut, cherry, cedar, ash, etc. 
From a piece to a car load. Cedar 
s- chests, novelties. Visit our factory, 
frog and fish farm. Write. 

VOL BRASHEARS BERRYVILLE, ARKANSAS 








Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. Com- 

pletely rewritten in 1933—new edition just published. 
All of the up-to-date information on new arms, am- 
munitions, sights, and shooting. Authoritative analysis 
of the best rifles for small game, vermin, deer, and big 
game including elephants. Also latest developments in 
guns. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Write + 68 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 











EAGLES MERE 


CRESTMONT 


INN 
Opens JUNE 15th 


Come for a weekend or for the whole sum- 
mer! On the lovely Lake of Eagles, high in 
the scenic Alleghenies. Water sports (sandy 
beach), golf, tennis. Indian trails for hikers 
and riders: delightful motor roads. Game 
room, dancing, bridge tournaments, concerts. 
Write for folder O. 


WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 
Eagles Mere Pennsylvania 
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Big Game in Forests 


IG game has increased about 10 per- 
R cent a year since the national forests 

were established, says the Forest 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

There are now 1,600,000 big game ani- 
mals and a similar number of fur bear- 
ers in the forests. Besides, there are 
about 70,000 miles of trout streams, as 
well as many natural and artificial lakes 
and ponds which total thousands of acres 
and abound in game fish. About 75 per- 
cent of the big game in Western states 
depends upon the national forests for 
summer range. 

State game refuges within these for- 
ests now number 349, with an area of 
about 21,000,000 acres, while 31 federal 
refuges contain 4,000,000 acres. Sanctu- 
aries also have been established to pro- 
tect rare and vanishing species. 

To make a place for the new crop of 
game, it is necessary, says Dr. Homer L. 
Shantz, Chief of the Division of Wild 
Life Management, to harvest some of the 
older game crop. At present, he says 
predators on the national forests kill 
more deer than the half million hunters 
The Forest Service plans to increase the 
proportion of game taken by the public. 
There is nothing to be gained, he holds, 
in letting deer, elk, or other wildlife be- 
come so crowded in an area that dis- 
ease, starvation, and predators kill weak 
and strong alike, when hunters and 
others could benefit by reducing the 
amount of game. 


Deer Feed Scarcer 


INTER deer feed is decreasing 
in Wisconsin, according to the 


investigations of State forest 
rangers, conservation wardens, and fed- 
eral forest representatives. While the 
situation is not yet acute, it will be, if 
the proper balance of the deer popula- 
tion is not maintained, says the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Department. 

When extensive logging operations 
were carried on, deer found plenty of 
browse from tree tops which were cut 
and left. Now few such operations are 
in progress. Too, swamps have been 
logged to the point where they offer 
little forage. Winter feeding on a large 
scale is impractical because of expense 
and transportation difficulties. 

In 1923, 51,140 deer tags were sold to 
licensed hunters of the State, and it 
was estimated that 9,000 deer of both 
sexes were killed. In 1936, 97,958 deer 
tags were issued. The estimated kill by 
hunters was 29,949 deer. These were all 
bucks with forked horns. In 15 years, 


the number of deer hunters has been 
about doubled, yet the deer have in- 
creased. 


State Plants Bream 


REAM are favorites with anglers in 
Bite streams and ponds of the South, 

where brook trout and other cold-water 
fish are unknown. To provide more of 
these so-called pan fish for its anglers, 
North Carolina recently released 3,000 
bream fingerlings in the New River and 
its tributaries in Onslow County. The 
fish were raised at the State hatchery at 
Fayetteville. 

The capacity of this hatchery, where 
thousands of bass as well as bream are 
raised annually, has been increased by 
the erection of two more large rearing 
pools. Six additional pools, each ap- 
proximately three quarters of an acre 
in size, are contemplated. 











HOW TO 
CHOOSE BETWEEN PIPES 


— before smoking them 


Naturally there is a difference between how 
a cheap pipe smokes and how a good pipe 
smokes. But how can a pipe smoker tell what 
that difference is going to be, before he 
smokes them? 

This way: look at the markings of the briar. 
The more beautiful and fine-grained the briar, 
the sweeter the pipe will smoke. The finest 
briars come from big, old briar burls, mel- 
lowed and matured for 100 to 400 years in 
the ground. 

These old burls, obviously, are scarce, and 
cost vastly more than young, immature, small 
burls. When cut and polished, the briar from 
these burls makes the most beautifully marked 
pipes that you can buy. 

So, look at the markings of the briar. Look 
at any ordinary pipe—and then look at the 
markings of a Kaywoodie. That’s a good way 
to tell how much sweeter-smoking Kaywoodie 
pipes are. Kaywoodie Company, Rockefeller 
Center, New York—and London. 








Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
tation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 
cover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 68. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 












Send your trophies to JONAS. 
Let these world-famous artists 
create for you a mount that is 
correct in posture, expression, 
anatomy and minute detail. 


Get the benefit of years of ex- 

yerience acquired in the field and in the studio— 

XPERIENCE and skill that have won world-wide 
recognition for Jonas Master Taxidermists. 


VRITE on your letterhead or send 10c for val- 
uable Field Guide and Art Catalog—two books every 
sportsman should have. 







1024 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Raising Bass to Catch Yourself 


practical for many anglers 

who are dissatisfied with 
the sport they now get on public lakes 
and streams. Raising such valuable 
game and food fish as the large-mouthed 
black bass and the pluegill sunfish is a 
trick that’s easy to learn. The proper 
methods are described by Percy Viosca 
Jr., in “Pondfish Culture,” a publication 
of the Pelican Publishing Co., of New 
Orleans. 

While black bass can be brought to 
maturity in ponds as small as five acres 
in area, those of 10 acres or more are 
preferable. The yield of fish in the 
larger ponds is greater to the acre than 
in the smaller. When food is sufficient 
and the ponds large enough, bass and 
sunfish may be reared in the same ponds. 

At first, the young bass fish feed on 
water fleas and other small crustaceans. 
A little later they add insect larve to 
this diet. As they grow larger, scuds, 
water sow bugs, and May-fly nymphs are 
eaten. Next come the larger crustaceans 
and minnows, upon which the fish grow 
more rapidly than on any other food. 
Under wild conditions, black bass may 
take 7 years to reach a length of 10 in., 
but under favorable conditions in the 
fish pond, they have been known to at- 
tain a weight of 4 lb., 12 oz., within 3 
years. Properly fed fish in these ponds 
often will spawn when 2 years old. 

In building a pond, soil and water 
supply are of first consideration. Ponds 
may be made by damming, excavation, 
or by diking. Sandy or gravelly soil 
should be avoided, if possible. If used, 
puddling with 4 in. of clay is necessary. 
An additional pond for holding over 
brood stock or young fish is recom- 
mended. Clear water, unpolluted, of uni- 
form flow and sufficient volume, is best. 
It should flow from a spring-fed creek 
that is not subject to flood. Where water 
is taken from lakes or streams, intakes 
must be screened with 16-mesh copper 
wire to keep out undesirable species. 

The pond must be drained to fertilize 
it properly, to clean it regularly, to re- 
move any undesirable plants and fish 
that may have intruded. If it is to be 
used for sport fishing, the pond should 
be drained as the yield falls off. 

A depth of 4 to 5 ft. should be allowed 
for the deepest part of the pond, and all 
natural depressions on the bottom 
should be connected with this basin, 
where the drain box is located. From 
one half to three quarters of the pond 
should be about 2 ft. deep, and the rest, 
except the basin, from 3 to 4 ft. deep. 

Aquatic plants produce shade, and 
also provide shelter and food for the 
small animal life upon which the game 
fish feed. Desirable plants include shore- 
line plants, rooted water plants with 


ETTER fishing on un- 
B crowded waters is entirely 
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leaves above the surface, rooted water 
plants with leaves below, floating plants, 
and water blooms. Shore-line plants in- 
clude the flags, which beautify the pond 
and bind the soil. Best of all the rooted 
plants with emergent leaveseare the ar- 
rowheads, which include the duck po- 
tatoes. They do best in water not more 
than 1 ft. deep, and should be planted in 
all such areas. Of the submerged water 
plants, the wild celery, cabomba, pond- 
weeds, and foxtail are the most useful. 

Fertilization is necessary to obtain 
natural food production. The decompo- 
sition of the fertilizer produces the bac- 
terial life fed upon by the animalcules, 
which, in turn, are food for the water 
fleas, insect larve, and tiny fish fry. 
Well-rotted manure, 500 to 1,000 Ib. an 
acre, should be plowed into the soil be- 
fore the pond is filled. Bone meal, fish 
or meat scrap, or other such fertilizers 
may be substituted. When the pond has 
been fertilized and planted, it should be 
stocked with water fleas, small crawfish, 
and small frogs or tadpoles. These crea- 
tures should be allowed a month or more 


to establish themselves before you stock 
any fish. 

The minnows most desirable as forage 
fish are golden shiners. Other good spe- 
cies are the black-head and blunt-nosed 
minnows. From 500 to 1,000 golden shin- 
ers, and from 1,000 to 2,000 of the other 
minnows should be planted to the acre. 

Now you may stock your game fish. 
Not more than 40 black bass to the acre 
should be planted, if the adults are to 
remain in the pond with the young. 
About 100 bluegills to the acre also may 
be planted. But continued fertilization 
once or twice a week is recommended. 

Spawning beds are provided by plac- 
ing quantities of clean gravel in flat, 
circular piles in water from 1% to 3 ft. 
deep. 

Turtles and water snakes will find 
their way in, and must be removed at 
intervals. 

Under controlled conditions, the yield 
of good game fish from properly con- 
structed and maintained ponds should 
be somewhere between 125 and 200 Ib. 
an acre. 
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Volunteer carp seiners at work on a lake 
in Michigan. The job is done every year 


ISH culturists agree that the pres- 

ence of carp in a lake or stream 
is a handicap to the game and pan 
species. Carp disturb spawning fish, 
and eat the spawn and fry up to 
several inches. 

Years ago a member of the Hol- 
land, Mich., Fish and Game Club, 
conceived the idea of converting the 
unwanted carp into money. The idea 





Making a Good Riddance Pay 





gradually gained the support of 
other members. It was found that 
a ready demand existed for carp as 
a food fish in various sections of the 
country, and brought a surprisingly 
good price. Stuffed carp are a regu- 
lar item on the menu in the better- 
class Chinese restaurants. 

In 1928 the first carp seining was 
done by the club in the lakes of 
Ottawa County. A commercial fish- 
erman was engaged to help with 
the netting. The work was a suc- 
cess, and has been done annually by 
the Holland club ever since. 

With its share of the income, the 
club has been building and main- 
taining fish-rearing ponds. From 
these, it restocks the lakes out of 
which the carp are seined. 

Last year, the Berrien County, 
Mich., Sportsmen’s Club followed in 
the footsteps of the Holland group. 
This group used a seine 100 ft. long, 
taking carp from the Saint Joseph 
River when they come into shallow 
water. The seine is let out with the 
aid of a rowboat. Then men, in 
bathing suits, hip boots, or waders, 
spaced out along the back of the 
seine follow it as it is pulled toward 
the bank, keeping the net close to 
the bottom and a little above the 
surface to prevent fish from escap- 
ing.—Clarence Taube. 
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Do you think that you enjoy the flavor 
l. of tobacco chiefly through your sense 
of taste? Then make this astonishing test. 
Pinch your nostrils together while smok- 
ing. Notice that your tobacco becomes flat 


? Now let go. lmmediately the flavor re- 
» turns... proving that you enjoy the fla- 
vor of tobacco chiefly through your sense 
of smell. Flavor, you see, is produced only 
partly by the tongue...largely by delicately 


... tasteless... flavorless! 





keen nerves at the back of the nose. 














How we found FLAVOROMA 
for you! 


Flavor depends mostly on your sense of 
smell. Knowing this, we set out to pro- 
duce a pipe tobacco that would appeal 
to the senses of both taste and smell...in 
exactly the right proportions to produce 
finer flavor. 

And finally—in HALF & HALF—we pro- 
duced a blend with the very special 
quality we were looking for...combin- 
ing taste and aroma in exactly the right 
proportions. 

We call that exclusive quality FLA- 
voroMA. It will add a richer, fuller 
pleasure to the comfort and enjoyment 
you get from your pipe. 

Buy HALF & HALF today. Taste for 
yourself why FLAVOROMA is switching 
so many pipe-smokers to this finer- 
flavored tobacco. 


Copyright 1938, The American Tobacco Company 
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JUST PUSH IT 

TOGETHER... 

AS YOU USE UP 
THE TOBACCO... 


yOMINCiy4, 








x <4 — 





THE TELESCOPE TIN gets smaller and smaller as you use it, makes 
tobacco easy to get at all the way down. No scraped fingers as you reach 
down for the last load. (Patent No. 1,770,920.) 


Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 


HALF «HALF 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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Antelope's Top Speed 


EDITOR OT long ago, I was 
Outdoor Life: returning home 

over a road which runs 
through some of the best antelope coun- 
try in Wyoming, a stretch about 90 miles 
between midwest Wyoming and Gillette. 
Suddenly my wife yelled, “Here comes 
an antelope.” The animal had just 
jumped through the barbed-wire fence 
about 25 yd. in front of the car. He 
started running straight ahead of us. 
Here was a chance to prove, at least to 
my own satisfaction, how fast an ante- 
lope can move. I pulled up as near him 
as I could, and, just to make sure he 
was running his best, I held my horn 
down. If this pronghorn wasn’t doing 
his best, what more incentive did he 
need? If the speedometer was correct, 
this baby couldn’t quite run 40 miles an 
hour. His top speed was exactly 38.—K. 
E. Keveren, Hulett, Wyo. 


Likes .30/30 for Deer 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 
THE .30/30 : 








EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OES Capt. E. C. 

Crossman ever hunt 
beyond the rifle range? 
Philip H. Godsell tells in a recent issue 
of shooting caribou and white bear with 
a .30/30. In the same issue, Capt. Cross- 
man belittles the same .30/30, which is 
the favorite of thousands of deer hunt- 
ers. On the next page he recommends 
shotgun slugs. What kind of big game 
hunter is the captain? In our party one 
fall, a man had a .300 Savage, another 
had a .303 British, and I had my .30 Win- 
chester carbine. The man with the .300 
hit his deer four times before it stopped. 
The other got an eight-pointer and a 
spike with two shots. I got an eight- 
pointer with one shot, and one hole in 
his hide. I was using Western Lubaloy, 
hollow-point, and hit him facing me. It 
isn’t what you hit him with, but where. 
One of my friends shoots a .25/35 and 
has killed his share of deer, and also 
three or four black bears with it.—Allen 
L. Purchis, Lansing, Mich. 


Improving Grip 

HIS suggestion is of- 

fered in the hope it 
may increase the pleas- 
ure of some poor chap whose revolver 
shooting is not so good. Recently, I 
picked up a .22 with a 6-in. barrel and 
Patridge sights. After buying some car- 
tridges, I drew a circle on a white card, 
and, with that standing up against the 
basement wall, I was ready for business. 
With my old gun, I'd been able to do 
fairly well, so with the new one, I would 
just knock the center out of the bulls- 
eye. Well, I didn’t. 

Something was wrong. I'd take the 
experts’ advice not to pull the trigger, 
but squeeze it. So I held the gun on the 
target, and squeezed. It just pointed at 
the target, and jiggled. I tried again. I 
squeezed until the stocks commenced to 
bend. No better. I was so mad I could 
do nothing but grit my teeth. Eventually, 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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though, I began to analyze the situation. 

With the old-fashioned gun, you get a 
grip mostly with two fingers and the 
squeeze comes mainly with the finger 
next below the trigger finger. How 
would it be just to snub up on the little 
finger and the next one, and pinch with 
the second? I tried it and it worked. The 
10-ring is not overcrowded with my slugs 
yet, but I’m doing a little better.—L. P. 
Janney, Fargo, N. D. 


Young Coyotes Go East 


EDITOR THUSIASTIC tour- 
Outdoor Life: ists purchase a pair 
of coyote cubs from 
some kid along a Western highway, take 
them home, and, when the beasts grow 
larger, turn them loose—or the coyotes 
escape—to join the gray fox in wiping 
out our rabbits and birds. In this State, 
the situation is becoming more serious 
each year. Last season, I killed nine 
rabbits, and, though I did not hunt quite 
so much as usual, I hunted excellent ter- 
ritory. One afternoon, on a farm where 
until the past couple of seasons I could 
have killed the limit on an average of 
three days a week during the season, my 
dog jumped one rabbit and three foxes. 
Whenever snow is on the ground, it is 
almost impossible to find a rabbit track 
without a fox track alongside of it. And 
now come coyotes to help in the destruc- 
tion.—Phil Graham, Bristol, W. Va. 


Future Sportsmen 


EDITOR IND a boy, prefer- 
Outdoor Life: ably an underpriv- 

ileged boy. Get ac- 
quainted with him, become a boy your- 
self, and gain his friendship. It is then 
easy to turn his attention to the great 
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outdoors. Tell him of the wonders of the 
universe, the solar system, animal and 
plant life, and that every insect, every 
plant is here for a specific purpose. 
Show him the beauty of the streams and 
hills, and impress on him the magnitude 
of the universe, that it did not just 
happen, but was created by a supreme 
power and is an engineering achieve- 
ment that we mortals can never hope to 
approach. You need not be a scientist to 
show these things to a boy. You know 


We 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


them, or you would not lay claim to be- 
ing a sportsman. 

The boy is a problem today. These 
underprivileged boys are the potential 
criminals of tomorrow. You can save 
one of these boys, make a useful citizen 
of him, make another sportsman to fol- 
low in your footsteps, and, above all, add 
another 10 years of pleasure to your own 
life by again becoming a boy in mind. 
Try it sometime.—E. Gouchenour, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 


Mammoth Bucks 


EDITOR OU recently pub- 
Outdoor Life: lished a letter from 

Cliff Sathee, in which 
he told of a news. clipping which said 
that a 475-lb. buck was shot near Walk- 
er, Minn. It was supposedly shot by a 
Moorhead, Minn., man. Sathee says he 
doubted if there ever was a 475-lb. deer. 
So do I. Here, in our State, a deer which 


ANYWAY, MOORHEAD 
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gets to weigh 275 to 300 lb. is considered 
the next thing to an elk or moose. 

Being from Moorhead, I follow the ac- 
tivities of the local hunters. Moorhead 
isn’t a large city, and, whenever a hunter 
shoots a big deer, he takes it down to 
one of the city’s merchants, and hangs 
it out in front of his store. So we all get 
a look at it. The largest deer ever shot 
by a local man weighed a little more 
than 250 lb.—Howard B. Sande, Moor- 
head, Minn. 


Sees More Ducks 


AVING read in a 

recent issue an ar- 
ticle by Leonard Wing 
concerning ducks, I would like to make 
a few remarks on my own observations. 
Our ducks in southern New Jersey are 
black ducks, coots, a few mallards, and 
some bluebills. The black ducks stay 
here the year around. They nest here in 
our meadows. The only things that 
bother them are crows and freeze-ups. 
Should things get dry, the ducks move 
to salt water. Ducks are more plentiful 
now than they have been for many 
years. We should certainly have a 
longer open season. I believe 60 days 
would please almost every one—Harold 
Washburn, Bivalve, N. J. 
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Bellywhopper's Defense 


EDITOR ROBABLY I am just 
Outdoor Life: another of those 
“hard-boiled fossils of 
bellywhoppers” so aptly referred to by 
Capt. Crossman in a recent issue. Nev- 
ertheless, the fundamentals of rifle 
shooting are learned through the art of 
“bellywhopping.” I hope that Capt. 
Crossman has not copyrighted this term; 
I think it’s a pip! To my way of reason- 
ing, rifle competition is primarily an out- 
door sport. Prone shooting outdoors is 
not altogether a matter of hard holding 
and trigger squeezing that may be easily 
learned and mastered by anyone. 

Competitive matches of this type are 
not always won by the hardest of hold- 
ers, especially over the longer ranges. 
Aggregate matches are won by a com- 
bination of better-than-average holding, 
coordination, and the ability to “read” 
weather conditions, light changes, etc. 
A man cannot determine his ability at 
the latter in the offhand position. The 
truth of this may readily be seen in the 
final score of the U. S. Dewar Team of 
1937, of which I was a member. The 
match was fired under the worst condi- 
tions. I know that, out of America’s 
high 20, my rightful place is not near 
the top of the heap as a hard holder. My 
score of 396 x 400, however, was one of 
the four top scores. 

At Camp Perry in 1936, we “belly- 
whoppers” had a good laugh out of the 
Pope offhand match. A tight-rope walk- 
er could have gained some first-class 
pointers from various and sundry bal- 
ancing gadgets to be seen on the firing 
line. 

Frankly, I get quite a kick out of the 
three-position indoor matches as a com- 
petitive winter sport. After all, if it were 
not for the prone shooter and his hank- 
ering for extreme accuracy, we would 
still be attending matches with rifles 
and ammunition no better than grand- 
pap’s.—William A. Sayrs, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Boar Not So Tough 


A MISS 1S ALWAYS 
A RICOCHET, OR <° 
SOMETHING - 


ey? 








FTER reading “A 
Wild Boar Never 
Quits,” I am burning 
to comment. Capt. Alexander says, “My 
father fired three shots from an army .45 
revolver, which did no more than rico- 
chet off the brute’s thick skull.” Anyone 
knows that a .45 bullet will pierce any- 
thing but an elephant’s hide.—Seymour 
Warsaw, New York, N. Y. 


Soft-skulled Cougars? 


EDITOR OR years, I’ve done 
Outdoor Life: quite a bit of trap- 

ping for coyotes, bob- 
cats, badgers, and some cougars, so after 
reading the letter by Bill Long, of Leb- 
anon, Oreg., I have to smile. The .22 
Long Rifle is no cartridge for hunting 
cougars. In 1934, I caught a cougar in 
a trap. It measured 9 ft. 6 in. from tip 
to tip after being skinned out. I shot 
the cougar first behind the shoulders 
with a .30/30. While the cougar was 
breathing his last, a friend of mine shot 
him five times squarely between the eyes 
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with .22 Long Rifles. After skinning out 
the animal, we found that the .22’s had 
just gone through his skin and never 
penetrated the skull. But, of course, the 
cougars in Oregon may have soft skulls, 
on account of the climate—Norman 
Kendall, Ogden, Utah. 


Hunters Improve With Age 


JUST LEMME HAVEA 
SHOT AT HAROLD 
AND YOU CAN HAVE 
THE HUNTING! 









ASN’T Harold 

Clemack kidding 
when he suggested not 
letting sportsmen over 50 hunt and fish? 
If not, he must be one of the disgruntled 
youngsters who cannot take it from the 
old boys. I have some time to go to hit 
the 50 mark, but my best hunting com- 
panions are men well over 50. I have 
found them to be the best sportsmen, and 
the best workers for increasing fish and 
game in this part of the country.—Arthur 
W. Hughes, Colebrook, N. H. 


EDITOR 
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AR the old-timers? 

After they’ve learned 
the conservation les- 
son by experience? Who would be left 
to teach youths sportsmanship? I’m a 
rank amateur, 22 years old, and all I 
know is that I’m crazy about the out- 
doors and hunting and fishing (thanks 
to the old-timers who have endeavored 
to set me on the right track), but I hope, 
when I reach 50, I'll be really set to get 
the most out of field and stream.—C. R. 
Lewis, Oakland, Cal. 
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HE majority of the 

younger sportsmen 
are less selfish than 
Harold Clemack. They don’t want to de- 
prive their dads of the pleasures of hunt- 
ing after reaching the age of 50. I hap- 
pen to know quite a few of the younger 
generation who would rather go hunting 
with their 50, 60, or even 70-year-old 
dads, than with any other person. There 
is no doubt but that there was more 
game years ago, but we cannot lay all 
the blame on sportsmen older than 50.— 
L. A. Peterman, Pueblo, Col. 


RUE, I am past 50 

and have been hunt- 
ing more than 40 years, 
but, from my point of view, the hunter 
under 50 should be refused a license. 
The man under 50 shoots at everything 
he sees, where the man over 50 makes 
sure of what he shoots at. Also, he is 
satisfied with a small bag.—C. C. Burk- 
hard, Massena, N. Y. 


The Rifle for Dubs 


EDITOR EADING MAJ. AS- 
Outdoor Life: KINS’S department 
recently, I came upon 

this reference to the rifle accuracy of the 
30/06 and 300 Magnum: “Either is far 
better than a man can hold on game in 
any recognized shooting position.” This 
is often heard and it creates the impres- 
sion that, if you are not an expert rifle- 
man, an accurate rifle is wasted on you. 
Actually, exactly the opposite is true. 
The poorer shot a man is, the better 
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rifle he needs, because the rifle itself 
will correct some of his deficiency. Even 
if the hunter’s accuracy circle is as great 
as 4 ft., a close-grouping rifle will make 
chances for a hit greater, regardless 
of the shooting position he’s in. So let’s 
remember, the poorer the shot, the more 
powerful and accurate the rifle he needs. 
The accuracy helps him hit and the 
power assures a kill. This does not apply 
to an expert shot, but no real expert 
would handicap himself with inaccurate 
arms and ammunition.—Victor J. Azbe, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


Surprise Fishing 


ARLY last October 

I started to put my 
fishing tackle away for 
the season when two friends suggested 
we try fishing in northern Wisconsin. 
With H. O. Kelly, of Forrest, Ill., and 
James Bedford, a neighbor, I left one 
evening and arrived in Mercer, Wis., 
the next morning, running into a snow- 
storm on the way up. We immediately 
hired two guides and arranged for two 
boats and an outboard motor for the 
next morning, and started early with 
live bait, using 1-lb. suckers. The mus- 
kies and Northern and wall-eyed pike 
must have been glad to see us, for we 
enjoyed the best fishing we have ever 
had in any season of the year. We re- 
turned home with our limit—A. G. 
Vaughan, Mansfield, Ill. 
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‘Possum Travel 


ECENTLY you have 

published a number 
of letters on the breed- 
ing habits of the possum. While I am 
not a biologist, I live in a country in- 
habited by this interesting animal, and 
have observed some of its habits. Leon- 
ard Buck says the young leave the pouch 
at about the fifth week, and this is prob- 
ably true, but, even then, the young stay 
with their mother. At this stage, they 
accompany the old lady by holding onto 
her hair with all four feet, as well as the 
tail, and seem to be as comfortable be- 
neath her body as on her back. An old 
‘possum with her partially grown family 
makes a rare picture.—H. L. Harpster, 
Blue Springs, Neb. 
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"Thumping" Deer 


OUR recent article, 

“Bucks From the 
Skirmish Line,” says 
that three deer came “thumping” 
through the pines. I’ve had 10 or 12 
years’ experience trapping and hunting 
small game and deer, and I’ve yet to 
hear a deer come thumping through the 
woods. They’re the fastest, quietest ani- 
mal that ever streaked through the for- 
est. I’ve had deer bounce right past me, 
and they don’t make any noise, except 
when they break through ice or run 
down a cinder road.—Jesse B. J. Birks, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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MAYBE THEY THUMP 
ON CINDER ROADS ! 
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BRONZE-BACK GEYSER 


Here, in an exceptional action shot, a small-mouthed 
bass that does not know he is licked, sends skyward 
a column of sparkling water in his last frenzy. That 


is the kind of bass fishing you get with a fly rod 





OU’LL never be the same 
again! You’ve gone along, 
maybe thirty or forty years, 
and you've been a pretty fair 
citizen—paid your debts, re- 
membered your wife’s birthday, and 
got down to work on time in the morn- 
ing. You’ve gone bass fishing or pheas- 
ant hunting once in a while, or you’ve 
taken a couple of weeks off each sum- 
mer and gone up into the trout country, 
slept in a tent, fought black flies, and 
eaten out of a frying pan. Or maybe 
you’ve put on a red shirt, and gone 
after deer in November, and let your 
whiskers grow. 

But none of that upset you perma- 
nently. You're still the same sort of 
a@ person. 

And then you catch your first salmon. 

You’re a changed man after that. 


VV, 


JUNE, 1938 


An inviting stretch of the swift Riviere Saint Jean below 
the covered bridge and the quaint village of Anse Saint 


Jean. 


You go home to your fireside at night, 
put on your slippers, light your pipe, 
and a queer restlessness stirs in you. 
You vision a lithe shape breasting out 
of white, foam-laced water to go shoot- 
ing high into the air, like a silver 
javelin. You see a rod tip bowing, and 
the guide wading out, thigh deep in the 
rushing current, gaff poised, toward 
the white flash of a tired salmon, roll- 
ing in token of defeat. 

You’re not the same. Hell’s bells, of 
course you’re not! You’ve caught your 
first salmon—and you want to go back! 

In our case, we knew what was in 
store for us before we even started. 


Left, the author and his first salmon of the trip 


Man 
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We'd heard of other men who had gone 
through it all. Yet the five of us went 
up to Anse Saint Jean in the province 
of Quebec, where the Riviere Saint 
Jean opens out into the majestic, high- 
walled gorge of the great Saguenay 
tiver, for the express purpose of catch- 
ing our first salmon. 

There was Jim, his father, Bill, Earl, 
Chris, and I in the party, all from the 
States. We were to be the guests of 
Col. John Price, of Quebec, who holds 
the lease on the salmon-fishing rights 
in the Riviere Saint Jean. 

We left Detroit on the afternoon of 
July 12 and late the following after- 
noon, we drove out of the walled city 
of Quebec in three cars, with Jack 
Price—Col. John is no title for a salmon 
stream—Frank Thorn, and Ned Flynn. 
We had dinner on the way, and dark- 
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ness had fallen when we turned inland, 
away from the mighty Saint Lawrence 
River, 100 miles below Quebec. The 
road ran north through the tumbled 
ranges of the Laurentian Mountains, 
winding and narrow, and it was near 
midnight when we arrived at the cot- 
tage just above the mouth of the Saint 
Jean. 

The salmon run up the Saguenay and 
Saint Jean rivers was in full swing, 
and the pools below the village of Anse 
Saint Jean were teeming with fish. 
Some fine salmon had been killed the 
week before, the bulk of them in the 
pool below the village dam, where they 
were congregated at the foot of a fish- 
way that led to the upper reaches of 
the river. 

I didn’t sleep much that first night. 
When you've come 1,000 miles for your 
baptism of fire in a salmon stream and 
can hear the rushing waters from your 
bed, sleep comes hard! 

The village of Anse Saint Jean lay 
just above our camp, a lovely and pic- 
turesque spot, and about as quaint a 
French-Canadian town as you could 
find in all of Quebec. The Laurentian 
Mountains shut it in on both sides of 
the river. Level benches of green fields 
and meadows run back from the banks, 
and, behind the whitewashed farm 
buildings, the mountains rear their 
black shoulders into the sky. 

As the first of the early rising vil- 
lagers went trudging up the hilly street 
to mass, we were at breakfast. Long 
before the villagers had trudged down 
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again, we were on our way to the pool 
below the dam. 

Henri and Philip, the guardians de- 
tailed to watch the lower river against 
salmon poachers, were waiting for us. 
Ned and Jack went into a huddle with 
them on the matter of flies. They 
weren't long in reaching an agreement. 
There was room in the pool for three 
of our twelve and fourteen-foot two- 
handed rods. They picked a Black Dose, 
a Black Doctor, and a Silver Doctor 
for our initial offering. 

A strong wind was blowing down the 
valley, fighting line and leader at every 
throw, so we felt our way, and worked 
out line pretty slowly. After the first 
dozen casts, things went better, and 
the salmon didn’t keep us waiting long. 


IM drew first blood. He was casting 
J at the tail of the pool, where the 
deep water narrowed and curled over 
into a long, rock-torn rapids. He got 
the distance he wanted, and his Black 
Dose was falling just short of the 
white water where the rapids began. 
There was a sudden swirl, a dozen feet 
of line went out of sight, Jim braced 
the rod and struck back, and he was 
fast to a salmon. 

“Keep your rod up and give him line 
when he runs,” Jack shouted. 

The fish charged across the pool in.a 
fast, hard rush, the line on the spool 
melted, and Jim edged along the shore, 
giving away the silk grudgingly. At 
the end of the run, the salmon came 
out of water in a long, flat jump, rolled 





over in mid-air and crashed back. He 
fought at the surface for what seemed 
minutes, jumping and thrashing in a 
welter of spray. 

Then he went down, and bored 
straight up the pool toward the dam. 
Jim ran with him, along the shore, try- 
ing hard to keep up and lose as little 
line as he had to. 

When the salmon came to the dam, 
he went shoulder-high out of the seeth- 
ing caldron of white water, flinging 
himself up in a great, gallant effort to 
clear the barrier. 

He fell a scant two feet short, the 
surging current caught him, rolled him 
down, and gave him the slack he 
wanted. Jim did some pretty’ furious 
reeling for three or four seconds, but, 
when he caught up the leader, the 
salmon had thrown the hook. 

Jim managed a tired grin, turned his 
rod over to Jack, and sat down on the 
bank to rest. 

One big fellow was jumping pretty 
regularly out in mid-river, just below 
the fast water from the dam. Time and 
again the water parted, and he came 
out in a shower of silver spray, cover- 
ing three times his own length before 
he fell back. 

Jack moved toward the head of the 
pool, and started to fish the jump, let- 
ting the fly drift down to about where 
the salmon’s nose should be. The fish 
rose lazily, rolling to the top and tak- 
ing the fly down with him. Jack let 
him have his own way for maybe two 
seconds. Then he drove the hook home, 
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It's Bad Enough to Keep Dreaming About 
the Day When You'll Tie into Your First 
Silvery Warrior, but, Once You Get Him, 
You'll Live Only to Go Back for Another 


and, at the feel of it, the laziness went 
out of the salmon, and the pool wasn’t 
big enough for him! 

It didn’t look hard, the way Jack did 
it, unless you watched the tip of the 
rod. If you kept your eyes glued there 
for a minute, you saw what punish- 
ment the salmon was dealing out to 
tackle and man. It was a no-quarter 
fight, and you knew it! 


HE salmon rolled white finally, just 

beyond shore. Henri stepped out to 
a convenient rock, and Jack swung the 
rod tip, slowly, inexorably. The sun- 
light caught the tip of the gaff, as it 
reached out like a deadly shepherd’s 
crook. There was a splashing, smash- 
ing flurry in the water, and we had 
seen our first salmon landed. 

Ned Flynn enticed the next one 
with a Black Doctor near the tail of 
the pool. The salmon never jumped 
but sounded at the prick of the hook 
and fixed his mind—and don’t doubt a 
salmon has one—on the rapids, where 
they broke thirty yards below him. 

He bounded downstream, and there 
was no time for the reel to give line. 
The rod went down, and snapped at 
the tip joint. Ned said something under 
his breath, and the salmon found his 
refuge in the rapids and charged on, 
full tilt toward the village bridge, 100- 
yards below. 

Ned was running along the shore, 








losing a yard of 
line at every step, 
fighting to keep 
the silk from foul- 
ing on the broken 
rod. Henri was 
skipping from rock 
to rock, hoping the 
salmon might 
swerve within 
reach of his gaff. 

Halfway down 
the rapids, the fish 
checked his run in 
the lee of a big 
rock, and decided to sulk. Ned got a 
full breath, and Henri waded cautious- 
ly out into midstream, hoping to take 
the salmon by surprise. But the fish 
went racing down the rapids again, and 
Ned lost more line. 

Just above the bridge, he checked 
the salmon, turned him, and fought 
him toward shore, foot by foot. Henri 
was waiting, one knee braced against a 
rock. He carried the fish ashore on 
the gaff, with the broken rod-tip dan- 
gling on the leader. When we weighed 
the salmon at camp, it pulled sixteen 
pounds. 

My big moment came after lunch in 
the pool just below the bridge. 

“Be slow to strike,’ Jack had warned 
us. “‘Let them have it for a few feet or 
you'll never set the hook.” 

I tried to remember. But that sharp, 
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Of all the madly leaping salmon, this one, 
taken by Jim's father, right, was maddest 





savage tug traveled up the tight line 
and stung my wrists before the hook 


stung the salmon, and the wrists 
answered of their own accord. 

I struck with all I had, and robbed 
the salmon of the fly before the hook 
could do more than prick him. But he 
wouldn’t rise again, to that fly or any 
other. I rested the pool for a while and 
went back after him, but it was no use. 
It wasn’t until the following day that 
I tied fast to one. 

The salmon rose in the middle of the 
dam pool, where there was plenty of 
room for sparring. My re- 
collections of what hap- 
pened are none too clear. 

The fish came high out 
of water at the sting of the 
hook. “Drop your rod tip 
(Continued on page 116) 4 



































BIGHORNS DIE 






AST fall Capt. Harry Guleke and I 
took a party composed of Gordon 
Koch, Dr. Wilson L. DuComb, and 
Rex Bowen on a big game hunt 

down the Salmon River in Idaho. We 
made the trip in one of the specially 
built Salmon River boats, as it is im- 
possible to use any other craft in the 
treacherous currents and rapids of this 
stream. In addition to Capt. Guleke, 
myself, and our three sportsmen, we 
took Harry Berry as cook, and Bob 
Hagel to help me with the guiding. 

Before we started after sheep, we had 
filled all the goat licenses in the party, 
and brought down to the boat on our 
pack boards a bull elk Koch had killed. 
In addition, Koch and Bowen had packed 
in some fine, fat venison from which 
Harry was to whittle steaks for the 
table. 

Our sportsmen decided to drift on 
down the river and hunt sheep. We 
camped under the shadow of a big cliff, 
where the boat and our fire could not 
be seen by any wary bighorns above us. 

The next morning I aroused the boys 
at 5 o’clock. Harry soon had breakfast 
ready, and packed lunch for those who 
were to hunt. 

Bowen and I had spotted four sheep 
in a basin high above us, and Bob had 
located two more feeding high on the 
mountain farther down the river. Bob 
was familiar with the country above, so 
Koch and Bowen went with him to hunt 
that section, while Dr. DuComb and I 
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Dr. DuComb and the 
bighorn with the rare 
head. Though the curl 
was not unusual, the 
spread set a record 


decided to work in the section where 
Bob had located the two sheep. 

Dr. DuComb and I had hardly started 
up the mountain before we were out of 
sight of the other party. We crossed 
fresh sheep tracks, those of ewes most- 
ly, with a couple of big ram tracks, all 
headed up into the country for which 
the other party had started. When we 
made the top of the first ridge, I left 
the doctor under a cliff and climbed to 
the top, barely showing my head, and 
examined the mountain across from us. 

The two sheep Bob had located 
showed up instantly, but both were old 
ewes. Then I spotted three mule deer 
within fifty yards of the sheep, and be- 
tween the two ewes. While I was lying 
there, the wind changed to directly be- 
hind us. 

I didn’t want to scare the deer and 
ewes, but had no choice in the matter. 
However, since the shift in wind offered 
an opportunity to study the compara- 
tive acuteness of smell of bighorns and 
mule deer, I lay still to see which would 
get the scent first. The ewes were very 
watchful and stopped every few seconds 
to look in all directions. The deer fed 


Wary and Fleet, They Are Trophies for Only 


serenely along the steep, rocky slope. 

As soon as our scent drifted across 
the deep canyon, the old doe raised her 
head and pointed her sharp nose direct- 
ly toward us. Instantly the other two 
deer did likewise, and then, with a snort, 
they bounced up the steep slope like 
rubber balls. 

The ewes stood perfectly still, watch- 
ing the deer go, and searching every- 
where for the cause of alarm. It was 
several seconds before they got our 
scent, took one long look in our direc- 
tion, and headed up the canyon. It was 
clear that the mule deer had the keener 
sense of smell. 

We gave the old ewes a half hour to 
climb to the top of the mountain, before 
we moved. I knew they hadn’t seen us 
and didn’t want them to. Then we 
worked silently around the mountain, 
always climbing higher, but staying un- 
der the shadow of a big cliff. We hadn’t 
gone a quarter of a mile, when I spotted 
another ewe standing on a cliff, watch- 
ing us. Through the glasses, we saw 
there were four, all watching us. 

We froze in our tracks, for I knew, 
if those sheep started running across 
the basin above us, any rams that might 
be up there would leave on a run. There 
was no chance of getting above the 
ewes now, so we stood still as long as 
possible; then, when we couldn’t keep 
our cramped positions any longer, I 
whispered to DuComb that we would 
move ahead slowly, without climbing 
higher, and try to reach the cover of a 
couple of pine trees. 

The ewes were watching us, but, as 
we moved with extreme care, the sheep 
stood still, watched, and allowed us to 
make the trees. They were well above 
us, and, when they saw we were work- 
ing across the canyon away from them, 
they bedded down where they could 





Running the treacherous white water of 
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the Expert Stalker and Deadly Shot 


watch us. In this way, we finally worked 
across the canyon and started to climb 
up a side canyon on the other side 
without disturbing them. 

I wanted to gain the top of the op- 
posite ridge, work it back to the head 
of the creek, look into the little benches 
in the cliffs on the other side, and, in 
some protected point, eat our lunch 
while we watched. Those ewes had 
spoiled the morning’s hunt for us, and 
we wished to make the most of the rest 
of the day, knowing that sheep feed 
mostly in early morning and at dusk. 

A third of the way up the slope op- 
posite the four ewes, six more ewes 
came racing over the top of the ridge, 
above and to the left of the four, and 
down into our basin. As they were bad- 
ly scared, and watching their back 
track, I knew they had either seen or 
winded the other hunting party. 

Again we had to freeze in our tracks. 
We sat perfectly still for an hour, then 
Dr. DuComb said: “Hang them, I’ve 
got to move. My legs are cramping.”’ 
I was in the same fix. In a whisper, I 
told the doctor to watch the six ewes. 
When their heads went down or they 
turned to watch the ridge they had come 
over, we would inch forward a little at 
a time to get behind some big pines to 
our left. We put in a hot half hour 
reaching those pines. 

The six ewes finally bedded down, but 
one or more stayed on sentinel duty. 
Things began to look favorable, but I 
wanted to get higher if possible. We 
would have to cross for some distance 
in sight of the ewes, but many years’ 
hunting has taught me that animals 
are not likely to take fright if you move 
very slowly. 

Through the glasses, we watched 
those ewes, and, when they were turned 
away from us or started to feed, we 


inched forward toward 
a sheltering cliff, mak- 
ing very short, slow 
moves, then sitting 
perfectly still for a 
long time, and never 
standing. 

We were halfway 
across when I saw a 
ram come over the 
sky line, back of the 
ewes, on the run. He 
also had been scared. 
When he reached the 
rim, he stopped and 
looked back, then went 
down the ridge to a 
point, and again stood 
perfectly still for sev- 
eral minutes, looking 
back. He made a 
grand picture there 
on the sky line, more 
than a half mile away. 
The glasses showed 
perfect points, and 
about a three-quarter 
curl. Dr. DuComb 
said, ‘““He’ll do nicely, 
if you can get me a 
shot at him.” 

That put me on the 
spot, for, with the 
watchful ewes be- 
tween us and the ram, I saw little possi- 
bility of getting a shot. Suddenly, I 
spotted a much bigger head top out on 
the sky line a quarter mile above the 
first ram. This second ram looked as 
if he had a fine head. One look through 
the glasses confirmed my estimate, and 
I told the doctor the horns were between 
thirty-six and forty inches long. Both 
horns were well-broomed, and had wide, 
heavy points. One look at the ram, as 
he climbed higher on the cliffs, watching 
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the Salmon River in one of the rough but sturdy boats, specially built for these rapids 





With a 150-pound load on his pack board, the author starts 
a stiff climb from the scene of the kill back to the river 


his back trail, and Dr. DuComb said he 
wanted a shot at that big one. 

It looked hopeless. We were out on 
open, slide rock, and there was nothing 
we could do but sit tight until those 
two rams moved out of sight. 

Finally, they moved around toward 
the head of the basin to our left and 
out of sight behind a ledge. Then we 
moved forward again, inching along on 
the seat of our pants, toward the pro- 
tection of that ledge, being careful to 
keep the ewes from seeing us. Each 
time their heads went down, or turned 
away from us, we gained a few feet, 
and finally made the ledge. 

The day was going fast as we started 
to climb swiftly up that treacherous 
ledge. We were now out of sight of 
those watchful, old biddies as well as 
the two rams. I wanted to get as high 
as possible, then wait for the rams to 
make the next move. I knew the other 
hunting party was likely to drift over 
our way and look into that basin above 
us, and, if it did, the boys probably 
would jump those rams again. When 
one sheep jumps and runs, the rest fol- 
low suit. 

If we could get high enough on that 
ledge, we stood a good chance of being 
in range of them, whether they came 
across below us or through a high basin 
above and to our left. We had no more 
than climbed up to where I wished to 
wait, when ten more ewes came over 
the ridge, (Continued on page 108) 
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Page Tubbs displays 
some trout taken when 
he left the pike lake 


re" ISHERMEN get together as sure- 
ly as iron filings jump for a mag- 
net, and stick just as tight. I 
have stopped in many strange, 
far-away places without a letter of in- 
troduction, and have found bed and 
board and fishing. Aye! And good 
stout friends, too. 

In towns, I usually start at the bar, 
and, if necessary, work on down the 
street through the barber shop and the 
drug store, but I seldom have to go that 
far. A case in point is the time I had a 
yen to investigate the fishing in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 

I just drifted up there and rolled into 
Custer and parked in front of the first 
bar I saw. The barkeep said he was a 
stranger in town himself, but he had 
seen people coming out of the hardware 
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By 
ED M. HUNTER 


store across the street with fishing 
tackle under their arms, and he thought 
I could find out something over there. 

When I got inside the hardware store, 
the first thing I saw was the tackle 
counter, and, leaning against it, a man 
with a card of flies in his hand. He had 
a ruddy, wind-scoured face, and a far- 
away look in his eyes. I didn’t need any 
detective to tell me what he was think- 
ing about. 

His name, I soon learned, was Page 
Tubbs. He didn’t know very much about 
fishing, he said, and grinned a little 
when he added, “But I do like to fool 
around on a stream.” I didn’t take the 
first part of his statement too seriously, 
because most good anglers are modest 
like that when discussing their own 
capabilities. 


Page casts from the bridge that spanned the creek, but the 
trout were all in a pool above, too far away to be reached 











On the way to Custer, I had decided 
that, as long as I was in the State, it 
might be a good idea to look into the 
pike fishing in the plains lakes of South 
Dakota. I had never caught any of that 
breed, and I thought it would be fun to 
get a good one on my bait-casting rod. 
When I told Page what I was after, he 
said we would probably have to go all 
the way to Belle Fourche to get pike. 
When I found it was only 100 or so miles 
away, I said, “O. K. Let’s go!” 

Page said he wouldn’t promise any- 
thing, even there, because he had never 
been to Belle Fourche, and didn’t know 
much about it, but he was willing to 
try if I was. If the pike didn’t come 
through, then, by jacks, we could fish 
for trout, and would it be all right if he 
asked his friend, McF aden, to go along? 

McFaden runs a filling station in 
Custer, and told me at once that I was 
certain to come to some horrible end if 
I kept running around with a scallywag 
like Page Tubbs. He admitted he liked 
to fish, and, so Page warned me, could 
stand on a dime and argue all day. May- 
be he could, though he filled up my gas- 
oline tank while I was around the corner 
doing some chores, and he wouldn’t take 
any money for it. In appearance, he 
was about as different from Page as a 
man could be, having darker skin, and 
less height, and more wire in his frame. 
He had a droll manner and a burr in his 
voice that reminded me of the way Har- 
ry Lauder sings about his lassies. 

We got some good fishing before we 
were through, though the fish weren’t 
pike. They were trout, fat German 
browns, of good length and considerable 
heft. Wefound them coming up to dry 
flies in about as tough a set of condi- 
tions as I have ever encountered. It 
took a good fisherman to get them, and 
Page Tubbs held his own without strain- 
ing himself, just as I expected he would. 

Dry-fly fishing in May is not easy to 
get in this country, and it was not until 
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we had put 200 miles on the speedometer 
that we found it. Even then it was not 
in South Dakota, though still in the 
Black Hills at a point where they spill 
over into Wyoming. We stopped at a 
place called Beulah, which isn’t really a 
town, but only a settlement where they 
have a filling station, and three cabins 
to rent, and a stove to cook ham and 
eggs on. 

We had started out after pike, of 
course, and the first stop had been Or- 
mand Reservoir, near Belle Fourche. 
There were supposed to be pike in that 
lake that weighed up to fourteen pounds, 
though nobody proved it to me. The 
only fish I saw come out of it were ring 
perch about seven inches long, and even 
they were scarce. 

Ormand is a flat, shallow-looking lake, 
about twenty miles in circumference, 
surrounded by mud flats, automobiles, 
and people. We hit it on Sunday, and, 
as far as the eye could see, the shore 
line was bristling with long, cane poles, 
set in the mud, most of them wrapped 
between the joints with bands of fric- 
tion tape. Why, I do not know, unless 
there really was a fourteen pound fish 
in that lake, and everybody expected to 
hook him. 

Every so often, one of the poles would 
flash in the sunlight as its owner pulled 
in to see if his bait was still on, and oc- 
casionally there would be a yellowish 
streak in the airgas a perch was torn 
from the water and flung skyward. 

Page and McFaden were somewhat 
disappointed when they saw the place, 
sO We gave up the pike idea, and set out 
to find some trout. We looked at a good 
many streams in different parts of the 
State, and found most of them with 
not enough water in them to cover a 
trout. Page shook his head sadly, and 
remembered the days before the long 
six-year drought, when those same 
streams were filled with water and alive 
with trout. 

Finally we gave up, and headed for 
Wyoming. We arrived at Beulah about 
5 o’clock in the afternoon, and found at 
last a clear stream, with a good volume 
of water in it. 

Sand Creek that stream is called, 
and below the settlement it is not very 
attractive to a fly-fisherman, being slow- 
moving over a mucky bottom over- 
grown with moss and water cress. The 
trout run to about six inches and will 
not come up readily to dry flies, because 
they live on the fresh-water shrimp that 
hide deep in the moss. Page caught 
four on deep-sunk wet flies. 

Loch Levens he called them, and, 
when I said they were browns, he 
wanted me to explain the difference, thus 
putting me on a kind of spot, because 
I am not sure that I know the exact 
difference. I do believe I can distin- 


With a Trout Rod as a Letter 
of Introduction, a Stranger 


Never Worries About Finding 


Fish that Know How to Fight 
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guish a brown when I see him, however, 
because of his square tail and the bright- 
ness of his red blotches, and a generally 
reptilian look possessed by no other fish 
I know. I have never seen a Loch Leven 
that bore red spots, though some au- 
thorities say these trout acquire pink 
spots when they reach four years, or 
about two pounds. At any rate, we 
found trout next day that were worth 
taking, and I for one didn’t worry about 
positive identification, being more con- 
cerned with trying to make them hit a 
dry fly. 


E FISHED below town until dark 

and worked up a good appetite, 
and persuaded the woman who runs the 
filling station to fry an even dozen eggs 
and put them on a platter with eight 
thick slices of ham, with three cups of 
coffee apiece on the side. It is the kind 
of meal that makes a man sleepy, and it 
wasn’t long before we slept. 

In the morning, we found a place well 
upstream where good-sized trout were 
feeding on the surface, and they took 
both wet and dry flies as if they meant 
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business. Plenty of fish in a beautiful 
swift stream, with a clean, gravelly 
bottom, and not a soul in sight! We 
had miles of it all to ourselves. 

It looked easy, but proved to be a gen- 
uine test of skill, because the trout were 
not lying in the deep riffies, but in the 
tail ends of the pools, where the water 
was bright and shallow, and they ran 
like scared rabbits whenever a man 
poked his head up over the bushes. We 
could see them jumping all over the 
creek when we got there, and we piled 
out of the car like a bunch of firemen 
getting a midnight alarm from a girls’ 
dormitory. 

We had parked near a little bridge 
which spanned the stream, and just 
above it was a long pool that curved in 
under overhanging, grassy banks on 
both sides, and we could see trout ly- 
ing just under the surface, and com- 
ing up regularly to take insects. 

There was one trout I thought would 
weigh more than a pound. He was ina 
place I knew would be hard to reach, but 
Page said I could have him if I could 
get him, and (Continued on page 62) 


The stream, moving slowly between overhanging banks, that yielded the leaping browns 
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1 A few of the several hundred breeding cages on the 
50-acre New Jersey quail farm, each holding a pair 
of selected birds. Eggs are collected every other day 


ITH millions of birds to be hatched 
and raised each year to insure an 
adequate supply for bird hunters, 
state hatcheries must, with every 
modern device available, guard against delay 
and failure in breeding and hatching the birds. 
These photographs, taken at the New Jersey 
hatcheries at Lakewood amd Forked River, 
show some of the mechanical aids employed in 
hatching and raising quail and pheasants. 

A high rate of egg production and fertility 
is insured by careful selection of the brood 
stock. Once the eggs are laid, however, the 
success of propagation depends entirely upon 
the care with which they are handled during 
incubation and upon the conditions provided 
for the chicks. Machines and electricity have 
solved the toughest of these problems. 











2 Collecting eggs on 
the State pheasant 
farm. A hen may lay her 
eggs under a bush or on 
the five-acre open field 











3 An expert tests eggs 
which have just been 
gathered. Employing an 
electric candling light, 
he can tell which of the 
eggs will hatch out. All 
other eggs are rejected 





4 Before the eggs go 
to the incubators, 
experienced fingers 
grade them according 
to size. This done, 
the hatching | starts 


5 Quail eggs in the 
incubator. Trays 
are attached to bars 
so the position of 
eggs may be changed 
by moving a lever on 
outside of incubator 
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Day-old chicks in a brooder. They are able to eat, and 
can move around like lightning, but they need constant 
attention and a temperature that is never allowed to vary 
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These eggs have 

reached the end of 
the hatching period and 
the chicks will soon be 
breaking through shells. 
The temperature in this 
hatching room, below, is 
controlled mechanically 


7 The newest bird crop is born. 
After 24 hours, these chicks 
will be placed in the brooders 


Now four weeks old, the chicks are permitted to 
see the open outside an exercise pen. In a few 
months, they'll be matching their wits with hunters 
























By 
ARTHUR 
GRAHAME 


" HAT ‘can’ was going away from 
there a hundred miles an hour, 
but I got him!” That’s a fre- 
quently heard boast when duck 

hunters are sitting around the stove 

with their hair down after a long day 
on the marshes. And “Sure, I missed 

him—but he was flying two miles a 

minute!” is an even more frequently 

heard alibi when the postprandial kid- 
ding about missed shots gets under way. 

The canvasback duck flies fast. No 
one who ever missed one doubts that. 

But it doesn’t fly nearly so fast as most 

duck hunters think and say it flies. 

And no other game birds wing their 

way through the air at the speeds with 

which they are credited by most of the 


The woodcock is the slowest flyer of the 
game birds, but he's still a hard target 
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How Fast Do 
They Fly : 


THOSE FANTASTIC SPEEDS MADE BY 
~ OUR GAME BIRDS SHRINK A LITTLE 


Though the plane was diving at 
175 miles an hour, the swooping 
duck hawk easily left it behind 


triumphant or disgruntled men behind 
the guns. 

Sportsmen aren’t the only ones who 
are guilty of overestimating the speed 
of birds. Dr. Gatke, a German natural- 
ist, spent most of his life—if you want 
to call it that—on the island of Heligo- 
land in the North Sea, studying birds, 
especially their migration. He became 
intensely interested in their speed, and 
thought out a method with which to 
measure it with scientific accuracy. 
Working at night with a powerful as- 
tronomical telescope, with which he 
could both measure the distance above 
the earth of birds flying between him 
and the moon and distinguish their 
species, he recorded the time it took 
them to fly across the field of his tele- 
scope, and then worked out their speed 
with mathematical accuracy. Forty-odd 
years ago, he published the results of 
his fifty years of investigation. Mi- 
grating birds often fly five miles above 
the earth, he reported, and, at that 
dizzy altitude, he said, even small birds 
can do 186 miles an hour through the 
rarefied atmosphere. 

Far be it from me to intimate that 
the results of the earnest and hard- 
working Herr Doktor’s careful obser- 
vations and meticulous calculations were 
slightly screwy. But it is a fact that 
the more recent observations of natu- 
ralists, sportsmen, and aviators, who 
have timed birds in flight with the aid 
of speedometers, anemometers, and the- 
odolites, furnish convincing proof that 
they don’t fly so high or fast as that. 


WHEN A STOP WATCH DEMANDS PROOF 


To some lighter-minded bird shooters, 
this question of the actual speed of 
game birds may seem somewhat aca- 
demic—I don’t remember ever having 
heard a member of the scatter-gun 
fraternity cuss a duck because it flew 
too slow. But the matter has its prac- 
tical application. You don’t have to 
refrigerate yourself in a duck blind 
very often to realize that aiming at a 
bird flying across your field of fire is 
the surest method of going home loaded 
with nothing but excuses. To hit your 
duck, you’ve got to lead it—and it is 
that vitally necessary, subconscious 
calculation of the speed of a charge of 
shot in relation to the speed of a bird 
that keeps bird shooting an art, and 
saves it from degeneration into a sci- 
ence such as shooting a .22 caliber tar- 
get rifle at a little black bullseye printed 
on a piece of white paper. If you over- 
estimate a bird’s speed, you'll over- 
estimate the amount of lead that is 
necessary—and a charge of shot a yard 
ahead of a bird’s head is as much wasted 
as a charge of shot a yard behind its 
tail feathers. 


ARIOUS recent observations of the 

speed of game birds that I have 
mentioned are scattered through nu- 
merous books and scientific papers, and 
the job of digging them out has been 
too much for the sportsman, burdened 
by the necessity of earning his living, 
mowing the lawn, answering Junior’s 
questions, and taking the little woman 
to the movies between his too-infre- 
quent trips afield. But now they have 
been made get-at-able by May Thatcher 
Cooke, of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, who did a lot of hours of pains- 
taking and patient work in locating 
and listing all the available source ma- 
terial on the subject, and tabulating 
the numerous observations of the speeds 
of more than 100 varieties of birds, 
game and non-game. So, if you learn 
anything from this article that helps 
you to make fewer misses and bag 
more birds the next time you shoot, 
give the credit to Miss Cooke. 

There are two varieties of bird speed 
—air speed and speed over the ground. 
Air speed is the speed at which a bird 
moves through the air by its own ef- 
forts, with no allowance made for the 
helping or hindering influence of tail 
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winds or head winds. It is most ac- 
curately measured by the air-speed in- 
dicator of a plane pursuing a bird. 
Speed over the ground is the velocity 
of a bird’s flight between two points, 
which velocity is accelerated or retard- 
ed by the wind and other atmospheric 
conditions. This is most accurately 
measured by the use of theodolites and 
a stop watch, although, under some 
conditions, an automobile speedometer 
or a locomotive speed indicator gives 
a fairly accurate measurement. 
Unless otherwise stated, the speeds 
given here are air speeds. You'll have 
to make your own allowances for ever- 
changing atmospheric conditions. A 
bird that travels forty miles an hour in 
a dead calm won't fly sixty miles an 
hour with a twenty-mile wind pushing 
it along, but that fresh, following breeze 
will increase its speed over the ground 
to considerably more than its air speed. 
So you'll have to give your shot more 
lead if you are going to bring it down. 
The canvasback is the fastest of all 
the ducks, but even this speedster isn’t 
capable of anything like the 150-miles- 
an-hour horizontal flight with which 
many sportsmen credit it. Its ‘‘cruising”’ 
speed is about one third of that. Like 
all the other ducks, it can accelerate 
considerably when it is frightened. It 
is a straightaway flyer, and, when it is 
chased by an airplane, it will go at its 
top speed in an attempt to out-fly its 
pursuer before it begins to dodge in an 
effort to escape. Col. E. L. Munson 
chased canvasbacks in an airplane in 
California and found that their top 
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Waterfowl are swift, yet 
few ducks or geese are a 
match for a limited train 
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speed was seventy-two miles an hour. 
That was air speed. With a strong fol- 
lowing wind, they probably sometimes 
do more than 100 miles an hour over 
the ground; and, while they are slant- 
ing down on decoys from a height, they 
probably attain a momentary speed of 
as much as two miles a minute. 

The teal, although it is considered 
by many shooters the fastest of all 
the ducks, isn’t quite so fast as the 
canvasback. D. D. McLean, using his 
automobile speedometer as a measur- 
ing instrument in California, reported 
the speed of the cinnamon teal at thirty- 
two miles an hour in easy flight, and 
fifty-nine miles an hour when fright- 
ened. A British flyer, who chased two 
pairs of European teal, reported their 
top air speed at sixty-eight miles an hour. 


HE mallard is one of the slowest 

fliers of all the ducks. E. R. Kalm- 
bach chased a flock of the gray-backs 
for ten miles across California’s Salton 
Sea, and reported their air speed at a 
mile a minute. Col. Munson also chased 
them in a plane, and found their top 
speed to be fifty-five miles an hour. 
Other observers have reported their top 
speed at fifty miles an hour. Oddly, 
the mallard has a wing spread about 
one fifth greater than that of the can- 
vasback; it must be the “can’s’”’ niftily 
streamline body that enables it to fly 
so much faster. 

Pintails have a cruising speed of 
about fifty miles an hour, and a top 
speed of sixty-five miles an hour. The 
widgeon flies about as fast. The normal 
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speed of the redhead is slightly more 
than forty. C. B. Ritter, traveling 
across Colorado in a train doing forty- 
two miles an hour, kept a flock of them 
in sight for more than fifty miles. 
Golden-eyes that had been shot at in 
New York departed at a speed of fifty 
miles an hour. Spoonbills have a top 
speed of fifty-five miles an hour. 

Some ducks can fly much faster than 
other ducks of the same variety. Age, 
state of plumage, and physical con- 
dition affect their speed. 

One of the duck’s most deadly ene- 
mies, the duck hawk, is among the 
fastest birds that fly. An aviator, div- 
ing at a flock of ducks in Texas at a 
speed of 175 miles an hour, was left 
behind so rapidly by a duck hawk 
stooping to its prey that he felt as if 
his plane was standing still! 

All geese have a cruising speed some- 
what less than fifty miles an hour. 
When chased and badly frightened, the 
Canada goose can get up to a mile a 
minute, but it can maintain that rate 
of flight for only a short time. 

Aviators say that they see few birds 
above 5,000 feet altitude. Most migrat- 
ing ducks and geese fly at altitudes 
varying from less than 1,000 feet to 
3,000 feet, depending on weather con- 
ditions. 

When you turn from waterfowl to 
upland game birds, you find speeds 
considerably decreased. 

The fastest-flying of the upland birds 
seems to be the English pheasant. 
Cc. F. A. Portal, a British sportsman, 
made several observations, and reported 
its average maximum flight through 
still air at a (Continued on page 83) 








Thunnus thynnus 






By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


BOUT the time the August crop 
of blisters on the sunburned 
shoulders of deep-sea anglers 
is ready to burst into painful 

bloom, the leaping multitudes of Thun- 
nus thynnus pay their annual visit to 
our coasts. They come in countless 
thousands, these tuna, slashing through 
the seas in myriad spurts of sunlit foam, 
while the white-winged terns hover and 
wheel in the blazing sky. Darting over 
the lazy swells, their lithe, gleaming 
bodies resemble swift torpedoes. 

Then it is that the sportsman gets out 
his rod with its eight-ounce tip, oils up 
his 4/0 reel, bends on a new supply of 
fifteen-thread line, and goes forth to 
meet the flashing horde. 

These school tuna, weighing any- 
where from twenty to eighty pounds, 
are worthy antagonists, guaranteed to 
reduce a bulging waistline in record 
time. The spectacle of a novice, tied 
into his first tuna, is a sight worth go- 
ing far to see. The heartbreaking toil 
and effort expended by a sweating, 
muscle-weary man struggling to boat 
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a gallant tuna is some- 
thing that, once seen, can 
never be forgot. 

Lying back comfortably 
in his fishing chair, confi- 
dent of his skill, the an- 
gler holds the rod loosely 
as he idly watches the 
great white clouds that 
sail serenely above the 
summer sea. A sudden jar 
rudely jolts him out of his 
calm. He is made abruptly 
aware of a bending rod 
and a whirring reel. Amid 
a storm of advice from other anglers, 
he clutches desperately at the star drag 
on his reel. 

The angler’s body whips to the mo- 
tion of the rod like a metronome, 
swaying back and forth to the angry 
rhythm of the fighting fish. Perspira- 
tion begins to bead his brow. Then, 
just when he thinks the last yard will 
be stripped from the reel, the tuna 
stops. Foot by foot, the anxious angler 
regains his line, the tuna yielding 





Fights Back! 


The start, with a cruiser getting under way for the 
tuna grounds. 
runs under boat. 


Left, the scrap. The desperate fish 
Below, the gaff finishes the fight 


grudgingly. When half of it is safe on 
the reel, the fish apparently quits, and 


is drawn toward the boat. 
begins to think that the boating of a’ 
tuna is not so terribly difficult after all. 
Of course, his arms are sore and his 
fingers ache, and sharp twinges of pain 
shoot through his back muscles, but 
the worst of the struggle seems to be 
over. Fifty feet from the boat, the tuna 
approaches the surface. 


“The gaff!” the novice shouts. The 
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captain says nothing. He moves noth- 
ing but his tranquilly chewing jaw. 
Fifteen feet away the tuna fixes the 
boat with a glare. One look is enough. 
There is a swirl in the water, a sweep 
of the broad tail, and, like a bolt of blue 
lightning, the tuna departs. 

The neophyte angler is flabbergasted. 
In anguish, he hears the whine of the 
reel. He stares helplessly as the pain- 
fully retrieved line whips out, yard 
after yard, the line he has fought for 
foot by foot, yes, inch by inch. Now it 
is cutting back in the wake of a crazed 
fish, which apparently neither force nor 
persuasion can stop. 


FTER what seems an interminable 
time, the tuna again halts, this 
time fathoms down. He seems anchored 
there, and no effort of the exhausted 
angler can move him. Suddenly he 
starts off again on a northerly course. 
Checked, he proceeds south. An hour 
of this, and the robust athlete in the 
chair is a physical wreck. 

In time, the tuna reappears upon the 
surface. He glances derisively toward 
the boat and promptly sounds. Now 
ensues the real battle—that which went 
before was but the prologue, a mere 
skirmish in which the fish was gauging 
the ability of the man. 

The weary angler groans, grips the 
rod with sweating hands, and proceeds 
to pump him up. This is a back-break- 
ing, hand-scalping exercise, and there 
are times when the novice would gladly 
draw a knife across the line. 

At last, a dim shape can be seen, 
swift and mysterious in the clear 
depths. A final, desperate turn of the 
reel, and the huge, goggle-eyed head 
broaches the surface. The long gaff 
slides over the rail, the gleaming hook 
hangs poised to strike. The tuna makes 
one last savage lunge, and the hook 
pulls out. 

“Never mind,” says the captain. 
“We'll hook a bigger one in a minute.” 

His words fall on deaf ears. The an- 
gler slumps back into the chair, his 
hands red and sore, his self-esteem 
shattered. 

Yes, there’s a lot of fun in catching 
a tuna—even if the pain outweighs the 
pleasure for the beginner. It is only by 
suffering these humiliating and muscle- 
wrenching fiascoes that he can learn. 
The tough school of experience is the 
only one most anglers respect. 

There are times, unfortunately, when 
the voraciousness of the tuna is tem- 
pered with caution. You may see liter- 
ally thousands of these fish moving 
swiftly near the surface of the sea, 
hungrily feeding on small fry. You 
think that a lure trolled through that 
mass of streamline bodies will result 
in an immediate strike. It won’t. Your 
feather or spoon continues on its way 
unchecked, and you pause to wonder. 


After a dozen such 
experiences, wonder 
gives way to irrita- 
tion and harsh words. 

Incidents like this 
cause men to tear 
their hair. You may 
try to change your 
luck with a variety 
of bait. The choice is 
limited to feathered 
jigs in different col- 
ors, several varieties 
of spoons, rubber 
eels, and_ stripped 
bait, cut from mack- 
erel or flounder. I be- 
lieve that best results 
will be obtained if 
you experiment with 
lures similar to those 
used in fresh water, 
but of sturdier build. 

Bait cut from 
squid, and so carved 
as to resemble this 
ten-armed monstros- 
ity, is effective when 
skipped from an out- 
rigger. Tuna will 
smash this when ob- 
livious to any other 
kind of lure. 

Many of those who 
go down to the sea 
after tuna seem to 
be influenced by pho- 
tographs of rigs em- 
ployed by anglers 
who take giant fish 
off Nova Scotia, the 
New Jersey coast, 
and Bimini. As a re- 
sult, their rods re- 
semble sections cut 
from telephone poles, 
their lines would be 
more appropriate 
for hanging out the 
Monday wash than for fishing, and their 
leaders look like wire cables. These 
ponderous rigs are quite unnecessary. 
Tuna can be taken on such outfits, but 
it is laborious work, and the angler 
takes unnecessary punishment. 

There is a knack to taking these 
school tuna. If you have this, and if 
your boatman will coédperate, such fish- 
ing is sport and not hard labor. 

When a tuna hits your lure a smash- 
ing blow and then makes off like a tor- 
pedo, while your reel drum spins to free 
the leaping line, there is no occasion to 
become hysterical. That won’t stop the 
tuna. Your job is really easy, though 
I must admit it is far easier to advise 
than to practice. 

Take off your reel drag, and let him 
go. Now is the time to light a ciga- 
rette. There is no power that can stop 
the fish anyway, and you might as well 
accept the fact. He will finally become 


Any Time You Tie into a Tuna, You Can Be Sure of 


a Real Fight, a Lot of Hard Work and Heartbreak, but 


When You Land Him You've Got a Fish to Boast About 
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Orton Dale with two school tuna. They battled hard on light tackle 


weary of this frenzied bolt for free- 
dom, and will pause to rest. While he 
is resting on the bottom, persuade vour 
boatman to turn his craft around, and 
approach him. You can thus recover 
much of the lost line. About this time, 
the tuna has recovered somewhat from 
his exertions and is off on another rush. 
Let him go. 


game is to keep him from sound- 
ing, for, if he reaches the depths, you 
will have to pump, and this is hardly 
sport, unless you enjoy gruelling, sinew- 
straining toil. To prevent this, keep a 
steady pressure on the fish when he is 
at a considerable distance from the boat. 
Don't permit him to get close. This is 
a task for your boatman. Asa rule, this 
maneuver will bring the tuna toward 
the surface, and the ensuing battle may 
be waged at this more satisfactory 
depth. Too often tuna are worked close 
to the boat while they are still in a 
fighting mood, and, as a result, they 
invariably sound. 

If you are patient and employ these 
waiting tactics, tuna up to eighty 
pounds can be taken on relatively light 
tackle. I remember taking a seventy- 


L* WILL pause again. Now, the 


pounder on an eight-ounce rod, a 3/ 
reel, 


and (Continued on page 82) 














Gable and his odd antlers. He had three points on the left horn, two on the right 


Mule 


Deer 


MAKE STRANGE PETS 


UR ranch is on the Stillwater 

River, in the heart of the Bear- 

tooth mountains of Montana. 

This is the country of the big- 

horn sheep, and we often hear the yip- 

yap howl of the coyote. Herds of mule 

deer range these rugged mountains 
every winter. 

Like most ranch kids, we have always 
had pet birds and animals. Ours, how- 
ever, were always wild. The first was a 
woodchuck. Then we had a crow, and, 
later, a magpie. 

Then one day, in June, 1931, a fisher- 
man brought a small, spotted fawn to 
the ranch. He had found it starving 
near the river. The wild orphan was a 
little doe, and we named her Daphne. 

All that summer we kept Daphne in a 
little pen. She never quite lost the in- 


stinct of the wild and we feared she 
might stray. Those first months she was 
fed on warm milk from a quart bottle. 
She would come running for her dinner 
with her tail up, and bunt the bottle un- 
til the last drop of milk was gone. 
When fall came, and it was no longer 
necessary for her to drink milk, the 
gate of Daphne’s pen was swung open, 
and she was given her freedom. She 
left her pen with a bound and quickly 
vanished among the trees. In a little 
while, she reappeared, running with 
the wild grace of a doe, her neck out- 
stretched and ears laid back. She ap- 
proached with graceful, elastic bounds, 
and stopped in front of us, panting. 
These forays were often repeated. 
Daphne wanted the companionship of 
her own kind and would seek out groups 


By Mary Jane, Betty, and Susan Ikerman 
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When a Herd You Have Tamed 
Is not Getting into Mischief, 
It is Amusing You with Tricks 


Deer Are not Supposed to Know 


of wild deer. Often, when she did this 
we would not see her for several days, 
but she always came back for candy 
and prunes, which she relished. Some- 
times we would hold a piece of candy 
out of her reach, but she would stand on 
her hind legs and gently take it from 
our hands. 

Early in December, Daphne disap- 
peared. We saw no more of her all that 
winter. When spring came, we thought 
she might come back, and looked for 
her every day. At last, we decided some- 
thing must have happened to her and 
gave up all hope of ever seeing her again. 

I’m afraid Daphne was soon forgot, 
however. One morning in June our dad 
called us. He was holding a spotted 
fawn in his arms. Dad had found it 
lying in the road, near the ranch. This 
little fellow was so weak he could hardly 
stand on his legs and could not have 
been more than a few days old. He 
weighed only six pounds and looked all 
long legs and big ears. This time, as 
our wild fawn was a buck, we called 
him Bambi. 

We put Bambi in Daphne’s pen until 
he became acquainted with us. It wasn’t 
long until he followed us all over the 
ranch. The little fellow was soon given 
the run of the place. He made himself at 
home and got into all kinds of mischief. 

At first, we fed Bambi six times a 
day. When he was hungry he would 
suck our ears and cry softly, and we 
would warm a small amount of plain 
cow’s milk. We often took him out in 
the woods where he would lie down un- 
der the trees. His spotted coat looked 
like sunlight flecked through the leaves. 
When anything frightened him, he would 
crouch low with neck outstretched and 
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The three authors and Bambi, the spotted 
young buck. At right, the buck, one year 
older, has grown his first set of antlers 





ears laid back real flat against his neck. 

Bambi liked to come in the house and 
wander round the rooms. It was impos- 
sible to keep him off the beds. Before 
long he had explored every building on 
the ranch. In this respect, he was very 
different from Daphne, whom we were 
never able to coax into any kind of 
building. 

One evening in July we were watch- 
ing a game of horseshoes. Suddenly we 
heard Bambi hit the side of his pen sev- 
eral times, something he had never done 
before. Soon a yearling doe appeared, 
trotting toward us. Naturally, we were 
delighted when we recognized Daphne. 
She had been away eight months. 
Bambi, however, did not share our en- 
thusiasm. Apparently he did not re- 
member seeing his own kind before, and 
Daphne’s appearance frightened him. 

Strangely enough, Bambi got along 
perfectly with the dog. They were con- 
tinually playing tag. First, Bambi 
would chase the dog and attempt to 
pound him with his forefeet, then the 
dog would have his turn; but Bambi 
would bound away, leaving him far be- 
hind. Dog and fawn were great pals and 
never thought of harming one another. 

As the mountains became vivid with 
autumn color, Bambi shed his freckled 
coat, and began to grow a heavy gray 
His ears, which in summer had 
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been so slick, were covered with soft, 
woolly hair. A dark patch stood out on 
his forehead, and little knobs showed 
where some day he would have antlers. 

Bambi used to follow us on long hikes 
over the mountain. He would tag along 
about fifty feet behind us with the slow, 
ambling walk characteristic of deer. We 
used to jump behind rocks or bushes 
and hide from him. He would stand and 
listen with his big ears forward to catch 
any sound we made. Bambi soon caught 
on to this trick and learned to follow 
our tracks by scent to the spot where 
we were hidden. 

Whenever we played in the snow that 
winter, Bambi joined in the fun. He 
would frisk about and strike us gently 
with his hoofs as we slid down the snow 
banks. Sometimes he spun round and 
round, trying to catch his tail, making 
queer noises. 

Every night Bambi would lie on a rug 
in front of the door. Anyone who went 
outside had to step over him. Often 
wild deer would pass by during the 








night, but he never offered to go with 
them. During the day he enjoyed lying 
by the window where he could look in 
and see us. 

One morning Bambi got into the 
kitchen. The window is large, with two 
big panes of glass. When we tried to 
get him out, he thought the window 
looked like an easy exit. With one leap, 
he crashed right through the glass, a 
surprised but unhurt fawn. 

Daphne stayed close to the ranch that 
winter and often visited us in quest of 
candy and apples. Bambi disliked her 
because she chased him, and became 
jealous whenever we noticed her. 

Wash day meant extra fun for Bambi, 
and extra work for us girls. He was 
attracted by the sheets and delighted 
in standing on his hind legs, pawing at 
them. Every time we hung out the wash- 
ing, he would be on hand, and we had a 









Milly and Fay, one of the five sets 
of twins born to the first pet. Left, 
the deer breakfast on hay in the snow 















hard time saving our clean sheets. Tir- 
ing of this sport, he would come in and 
drink the soapy rinse water. He seemed 
to prefer it to the clear cold water in 
the creek. 

He had a strong protective instinct. 
Even when little, he would stand his 
ground and bravely face whatever he 
thought might harm us. As he grew 
older, he became resentful of strangers. 
One day, a man got out of his car to 
take a picture of him. He put his ears 
down and went after the visitor, tearing 
his pants with his sharp hoofs before 
the man could get to his car. Several 
times he frightened people by charging 
at them fiercely with queer, grunting 
noises. 

When it was again spring, Bambi left 
patches of gray hair here and there, as 
he grew his red, summer coat. The 
knobs on his head started to grow with 
the first warm days. We were fasci- 
nated by the growth of Bambi’s antlers. 
We watched them develop until they 
branched out into two prongs on each 
side. By the end of August his antlers 
were fully grown. Then they started to 
dry into hard bone. The skin shrank 
and hung loosely over the hard points, 
and the time had come for him to shed 
the velvet. He had a constant desire to 
scratch his head and even attempted 
to rub his antlers on our legs. One 
morning in September, Bambi showed 
up proudly displaying a slender pair of 
sharp two-points. The vain young buck 
spent much of his time polishing his 
small antlers, rubbing and twisting 
them in the brush. Soon the brown 
points fairly glistened in the sun. 

October brought the hunting season 
and Bambi was in grave danger. We 
tried to think of some way to protect 
him. We knew the fall was a poor time 
to pen him up, because bucks are likely 
to become dangerous as the rutting sea- 
son draws near, but we had to do it if 
we hoped to save him. At first, Bambi 
did not mind, but, as November ap- 
proached, the muscles in his neck be- 
came swollen, and the mating urge 
grew strong. He paced around his pen 
frantically, trying to find a way out. 
One November night, he knocked down 
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a wall of his pen and 
escaped. 

We would gladly 
leave the rest of his 
story untold. We 
heard three _ shots 
ring out not far from 
the ranch. And Bam- 
bi, the first of our 
bucks, was never to 
return. 

In the meantime 
Daphne had become 
a mother. Sometime 
in June she had twin 
fawns, a buck and a 
doe. We called the 
buck Actean, and the 
doe Freya. These 
fawns never became 
tame enough to eat 
from our hands, but 
would stand off and 
watch us feed 
Daphne. Freya still 
makes her home near 
the ranch and has 
raised three fawns 
of her own. Actean 
was killed in the hunting season of 1934, 
when he was a two-pointer. 

We fed Daphne all that winter. When 
spring came again, she was seen with 
twin doe fawns. We named them Light- 
foot and Daintyfoot. In the fall, Daphne 
brought them around just as she had 
Freya and Actean, but we never fed 
them. Lightfoot was killed, but we 
often see Daintyfoot. She has raised 
one buck fawn of her own. 


N 1935, Milly and Fay, twin does, were 

born to Daphne. By November, Fay 
was eating from our hands. Milly never 
quite lost her timidity and was always 
ready to spring away if we made an 
unusual move. Discovering that all 
three would eat bran mixed with a little 
water, we fed them regularly all winter. 

In June, 1936, two more little fawns 
were seen with Daphne. The buck we 
called Malibu, and the doe, Columbine. 
In September, Daphne began to bring 
them in with Milly and Fay, which had 
grown into fine young does during the 





Daphne and one of her sets of twins enjoy a meal of bran from 
a rock. None of the pet deer could resist this tempting fare 


summer. We tamed Malibu and Colum- 
bine, as we had Milly and Fay. 

Gable, a buck that had been with the 
group the winter before, was now a 
handsome two-pointer and had joined 
Daphne and her family. As often hap- 
pens, he had three points on one side 
of his antlers and two on the other. 
Gable was exceptionally beautiful, with 
much darker markings than are seen 
on most deer. 

Gable stayed with Daphne and her 
brood all that fall, but, on the last day 
of the season, he disappeared. We were 
sure he had been killed, but, on Thanks- 
giving Day, we stepped out the door, 
and there was Gable. When he saw us 
feeding the others, he became curious 
and finally tasted the bran that was 
spread out on a board. Gable became 
tame enough to let us scratch his head 
and stroke his ears. 

These deer ate three big sacks of bran 
and many apples before the winter was 
over. When we called them, all six 
would come (Continued on page 63) 





Spring arrives, and the deer graze on the tender new grass, in preference to the bran and apples they ate willingly during the winter 
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How Many Fish Are Too Many? 


hy OW’D you like to fish 

for trout in a lake with 
somany fish that noone 

fishes it any more?” I 

looked in amazement at R. W. (Rube) 
Eschmeyer who had asked the question. 

“What do you mean, too many fish?” 
I said. 

“If you go along tomorrow, we'll 
show you,” Rube said. “Al and his dad 
are going up, and there will be room 
for one more in the car.” Al is A. S. 
Hazzard, director of the Institute for 
Fisheries Research, a joint enterprise 
of the Michigan Department of Conser- 
vation and the University of Mich., with 
which Rube also is connected. So I fig- 
ured Rube must know what he was 
talking about, but still it sounded 
strange to me. 

The four of us set out the next morn- 
ing, a sultry day in early August. We 
drove through the Presque Isle Forest, 
Mich., down a winding snake trail, and 
ended up at a little lake, half-hidden 
among the tamaracks and poplars. 


By 


JACK VAN COEVERING 


There was no really good boat, only 
an old raft, almost water-logged, and 
a wrecked rowboat half-sunk in the 
mud. We had brought along a rubber 
raft and set about inflating it. That 
was no easy trick in that blazing sun. 

We rigged up our rods in a shady 
spot, then two of us floated off in the 
rubber raft while the other two took 
the wooden raft. The heat was so in- 
tense that we could fish only about 
twenty minutes at a time. Between pe- 
riods of fishing, we came ashore and 
rested in the shade. 

The fish took flies all right, and a 
Black Gnat and a Cahill proved to be 













Albert Hazzard, left, putting stunted trout in the “pickling jar for 
study. Trout at left is one of the stunted fish taken from Gangle Lake 


killers. Those trout also took worms, and, 
in fact, anything we offered them. In a 
few hours, we creeled sixty-four fish. 
The only bug in this wonderful piece of 
fisherman’s pie was that one third of 
the sixty-four barely exceeded Michi- 
gan’s legal minimum of seven inches. 
Most of the brook trout in this lake 
ran four, five, and six inches long, and 
were as beautifully colored as anyone 
could ever hope to see. They were 
dark-skinned with big, brilliant red 
spots—but their heads were large. 
Rube held up one of the trout. “That 
head is large enough for a full-grown 
trout,” he said. (Continued on page 78) 





Gangle Lake, in the Michigan forests, where the author found the trout so hungry and undersized that anglers had ceased to fish for them 
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By 
JACK O'CONNOR 


OMEWHERE on the plains of 
Wyoming, a beautiful buck an- 
telope swings into view, stretch- 
ing out like a greyhound, running 

fleet as the wind. A hunter, who has 
waited for such a shot all his life, 
raises his rifle, looks through a little, 
glass tube, swings smoothly ahead of 
the fleeing buck, and fires. It’s a hit— 
and the hit means a trophy he'll al- 
ways be proud of, a trophy made pos- 
sible by that little, glass tube that 
brought the buck three times nearer, 
helped him shoot more accurately, and 
enabled him to tell that the buck had 
the head he was looking for. Such 
scenes are being repeated all over the 
world every day. 

Sportsmen may not know it, but all 
of them are indebted deeply to a 
brown-eyed, gray-haired man who 
lives and works in a wide place in the 
road near San Francisco, Cal. The 
man is Rudolph Noske, or “R. Noske,”’ 
as he prefers to call himself. The wide 
place in the road is San Carlos, a vil- 
lage known to fame only because 
Noske chose it as the place to build 
the telescope sights and mounts which 
go all over the world. Almost every 
major advance in the construction of 
telescopic sights and mounts in the 
past fifteen years has originated in 
the fertile brain of that keen-eyed 
German-American. Practically single- 
handed, he took the hunting ‘scope out 
of the experimental class and made it 
a deadly instrument of precision. With 
courage and fortitude, he stuck to his 
task of perfecting glass sights when 
most American sportsmen considered 
them silly, newfangled gadgets. Now, 
in late middle age, he is receiving his 
reward for long years of toil and ex- 
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Noske shows that 
‘scope, when proper- 
ly mounted, does not 
affect balance of a 
rifle. Right, old and 


new types of mounts 


periment, in re- 
spect, in honor, 
and in enough of 
the world’s goods. 

Let’s take a look 
at the telescope 
sights with which 
the more daring and advanced Amer- 
ican riflemen were experimenting be- 
fore the World War. All were Ger- 
man. Most were bulky. Without ex- 
ception, they were mounted so high 
above the bore of the rifle that the 
hunter had to perch his chin on the 
comb to see through them. The mounts 
were all bridge mounts; that is, they 
were directly over the bore. They 
marred the beauty of the rifle when 
the ‘scope was removed, and most of 
them soon became so loose that it was 
impossible to retain the accuracy of the 
rifle. The elevation was in the tube 
of the ’scope itself, but the windage 
was in the mount. Often the only way 
to obtain windage was to pound the 
mount one way or the other, hoping in 
the meantime that the strain did not 
ruin the expensive ‘scope. 


Father of the 


Determined to Give Hunters the Finest, 
Simplest Telescope Sight Possible, an 
Obscure Watchmaker Overcame Ridicule 


and Indifference to Gain Recognition 


Yet, in spite of their many imper- 
fections, these German sights were the 
best and almost the only telescopic 
sights. 

Noske dates the real interest in 
glass sights to the return of Amer- 
ica’s World War veterans. The rifle- 
men among them had seen and ad- 
mired the German '’scopes, and many 
of them had a healthy respect for the 
German snipers who used them. When 
a sniper’s bullet almost hits a man at 
600 yards, he is likely to think the 
person who fired the shot knew how 
to see and to hold. Some of the vet- 
erans brought ’scopes back with them, 
too. They passed them around, talked 
about them, tried to use them—some- 
times with fair success. At the same 
time, hunters began to realize that big 
game hunting under modern condi- 





Pre-Noske style ‘scope and mount. A German 4X Gerard, fitted to a Mauser with bridge mounts 
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tions demands the advantages of glass 
sights. The game was scarcer, wild- 
er, and more difficult to bag. The 
time was right for a successful hunt- 
ing ‘scope and mount, and, as usually 
happens, the time produced the man. 

Just after the World War, Rudolph 
Noske was working as a watchmaker 
in San Francisco. Quite unknown to 
himself, he had exactly the right train- 
ing to solve the old problem of how 
to mount ’scopes strongly and rigidly, 
so they would be reliable under the 
rough conditions faced by the mili- 
tary sniper and the wilderness hunter. 
Noske was a skilled machinist, and he 
had studied optics for three years in 
Chicago. In addition, he had served 
his apprenticeship in the Old World, 
where youths are willing to work with- 
out pay until they master a trade. 
He had patience, foresight, and vision; 
but, most important of all perhaps, 
was the fact that he had a quick, 
daring, anc original mind. 

“How did you happen to become in- 
terested in telescope sights?”’ I asked 
him when I interviewed him in his lit- 
tle San Carlos factory. 

“Women,” he said in the faintly 
German accent which he has retained 
in spite of his thirty years in this 
country. “If it hadn’t been for wom- 
en, I’d never have gone into the busi- 
ness. In my work as a watchmaker, 
women used to give me the devil. I 
was looking for some trade or busi- 
ness where I would not have to deal 


with them, and I found it in glass 
rifle sights.” 
A German, who landed in San 


Francisco, broke, after the World War, 
decided Noske’s destiny. He had the 
agency for a German make of binoc- 
ulars and ’scopes, and showed some 
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Interior view of Noske's modest 
factory at San Carlos, Cal. Right, 
the inventor inspects a new ‘scope 


of them to the watchmaker, who was 
immediately interested. Noske took 
over the agency, working nights and 
Sundays, trying to sell glass sights 
to California’s riflemen. But he had 
a hard task. Many persons were in- 
terested, but most of them were sus- 
picious. He sold some ’scopes, but they 
did not give the expected satisfaction. 
The trouble, Noske decided, was in 
those German mounts, so he started to 
develop a mount of his own. 

In 1920, he worked out his first side 
mount—the one that is the grandfather 
of all side mounts made anywhere. 
Possibly, if he had been a gunsmith 
instead of a jeweler and machinist, he 
would have gone on trying to improve 
the then existing bridge mounts. In- 
stead he tried something entirely new. 


Mounted as at left, the ‘scope does not 
interfere with bolt handle. The view be- 
low shows clearly the long eye relief 























He attached a plate to the left re- 
ceiver wall of a bolt-action rifle by 
pins and screws, and he cut across it 
a tapered notch for the locking pin. 
The windage was obtained by a grad- 
uated clicking-screw in the removable 
portion of the mount, and the ’scope 
itself was attached to the base by in- 
terlocking male and female 
dovetails. The idea was bold, 
it was original—and it worked. 
When the ’scope was removed, 
the rifle was not all cluttered 
up by the base. Windage was 


easily, quickly, and positively 
arrived at. Furthermore, one 
could remove the ‘scope, put 


it on again, and have the same 
center of impact. 

The problem of attaching 
glass sights to rifles had been 
solved, but the news seemed 
slow in leaking out. Noske’s 
earliest mounts, hooked up to 
German ‘scopes, were used on 
rifles fired hundreds of times in 
tests at Camp Banning. They 
were the only ones to come 
through (Continued on page 113) 
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ERE you ever tossed into 

the air by an enraged Afri- 

can buffalo? Your answer 

probably is, “No,” and that 
isn’t strange, for it’s an unusual ex- 
perience even among those who live in 
buffalo country. My own experience is 
probably unique. 

The buffalo hates the sight of man, 
loathes the smell of him, and usually 
avoids him like the plague, particular- 
ly when the beast is with a herd. But, 
if a buffalo is alone or is singled out 
for special attention by a hunter, then 
his aggressive nature asserts itself and 
he will fight with all the fury and aban- 
don of a jungle devil. There is no limit 
to his patience, and his tactics are dia- 
bolical in their cunning. But, when it 
comes to the attack, he flings aside all 
caution. A charging buffalo is, beyond 
all question, the most difficult animal in 
Africa to stop. 

Usually he will employ the massive 
bosses of his horns to knock his enemy 
down or crush him against a tree, then 
slash at him with the points of his 
horns, and finally trample on him until 
he is in pieces. Occasionally, and this 
is very rare, he will toss his victim first. 

I once shot two buffaloes with a right 
and left in the Kerio Gorge, which is a 
fold swallowed up in the Great Rift 
Valley in the northern half of Kenya. 

Thick undergrowth, terrific heat, a 
treacherous wind coming in little puffs 
from every quarter of the compass, all 
conspire to make this section a sanc- 
tuary for African buffaloes. It would 
be difficult to find a stretch of country 
that offers more protection to these 
beasts or more difficulties to a sports- 
man. 

The air was dank, charged with 
moisture from the Kerio River. The 
sun was still far down below the east- 
ern wall of the Great Rift Valley when 
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After traveling 100 yards along the trail, Osmani suddenly stopped and pointed to the spoor. A 
tender shoot of yellow grass lay right across a hoof mark. “Buffalo just went by,” he explained 


By 
HENRY SEATON 


six black shadows came from the di- 
rection of the stream and moved across 
an open belt of grass. I made a hur- 
ried detour through the bush to cut 
them off before they could regain cover, 
and, in the wretched light, I nearly over- 
ran the mark. 

There were six buffaloes standing on 
the edge of the clearing, and plastered 
with mud from a shallow pool in which 
they’d just been rolling. Through the 
lattice of acacia fronds, I could see the 
head and shoulders of one, and the 
head and neck of another, searching for 
my wind. At twenty paces, I took aim. 
Both beasts dropped when I shot. They 
fell in the long grass, and I thought 
both were dead. I waited until the thun- 
der of the other four beasts’ hoofs died 
away, and then went up close. Only 
one bull lay there. There was no trace 
of the second buffalo. 

That was a bad moment, standing 
there in the half light with a dead bull 
at my feet, and the other desperately 
wounded—somewhere. I had to wait 
for the light to get stronger before 
taking up the trail, so my gun bearer 
started flaying the dead buffalo while 
I stood guard, waiting in the stillness 
for a charge that never came. 

Twenty minutes later the sun came 
over the hill, and, picking up the spoor, 
we tracked the wounded beast until we 
found him dead in a swamp about a 
mile away. 

That was a successful shoot, leaving 
nothing but a pleasant tingle in my 
blood and a smile on the right side of 
my face. But buffaloes live in all kinds 
of country— in the forests, in the plains, 
provided there is cover near, and in the 





A WOUNDED BUFFALO NEEDS 


low-lying scrub country. 
And wherever you find buf- 
faloes, you find danger. 

About 120 miles east of 
Nairobi there is a little 
hill called Thekwa. It is 
no more than a little coni- 
cal mound, rising in its 
isolation above the level of 
the Yatta plains. Around 
it, flat-topped acacia trees 
are scattered in profusion, 
spreading their shade like 
thousands of umbrellas 
dotted over the plain. This 
hill is of no importance 
geographically or politi- 
cally. It just happens that, 
if you stand on the crest 
and look around you, you 
have a feeling that you are 
alone in the world. In 
whatever direction you 
look, when the sun is high 
in the sky, the grassy plains and the 
umbrella tops in the middle distance 
dance in-the shimmering heat haze. 
And beyond that again, through an 
endless waving veil of mirage, Mount 
Kenya rises in the northwest across 
the Tana River—a vast, mauve tri- 
angle, surmounted with a plume of snow. 

There is no sign of human life. Herds 
of zebras and hartebeests move lei- 
surely across the plain. Elands are 
browsing on a gently rising slope with 
placid unconcern. The feeling of iso- 
lation is not an illusion; it is a reality. 

The slopes of Thekwa are wooded 
more closely than the surrounding plain, 
and undergrowth straggles in between 
the trees, sometimes forming a dense 
screen and again giving way to open 
patches of grass. Across these open 
glades, winding through the under- 
growth, run narrow trails, cut deep 
and sharp-edged by the hoofs of game 
herds on the move. It is along these 
trails that the hunter travels, catching 
the toes of his boots against the sharp- 
cut edges, tripping at every step until 
he learns to keep his toes turned in. 

Along one of these trails, I made my 
way early one morning, with two gun 
bearers at my heels, and the spoor of 
two buffaloes meandering away in front 
of me. The monsoon had just broken. 
The first rains had started the growth 
of the new grass, and left the game 
trails moist and impressionable. The 
massive hoof marks of the leader could 
only belong to a bull of immense size, 
and the smaller ones, sometimes over- 
treading the larger, were those of his 
mate. 

The spoor was not many hours old 
when we first crossed it. We could tell 
that from the young grass shoots which 
the hoofs had bruised and sometimes 
cut off. The sap which had exuded from 
the severed ends had only lately dried, 
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ONLY ONE MOMENT TO WREAK HIS SAVAGE VENGEANCE 


and the blades had had no time to wither. 

The tracks led around the shoulder 
of the hill into a shaded patch of long, 
rank grass. Here it was clear that the 
buffaloes had called a halt. The grass 
was beaten down and crushed where 
they had lain. The impress of their 
huge, recumbent forms was marked so 
clearly it was obvious the lairs had not 
been long vacated. 

My chief gun bearer, Osmani, ex- 
amined the ground with a discontented 
eye, pursed up his lips and spat into 
the tangled grass. 

“Warevu sana (they’re full of guile) ,” 
he said, shaking his head in perplexity. 

The buffaloes had been traveling up- 
wind, and, after their rest, they might 
have changed direction. Just how long 
ago had they left this spot? It might 
have been an hour or even less. 

We hunted around and found the 
tracks again, still heading into the wind. 
After traveling 100 yards along the 
trail, Osmani stopped and stooped over 
the spoor. A tender shoot of yellow 
grass lay right across a hoof mark, 
clean-cut and fresh. The trodden clay 
was oozing moisture. Osmani picked up 
the blade of grass and twirled it crit- 
ically between his finger and thumb. 
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Then his wide, ugly face split into a 
satisfied grin. 

“The buffaloes passed by this very 
minute,” he said in his native tongue. 
He handed me my double-barreled rifle 
and took the fly whisk I had been carry- 
ing. I went ahead, Osmani at my heels; 
the second gun bearer, with a lighter 
rifle, bringing up the rear. 

We seemed to be in luck. The buf- 
faloes were clearly in no hurry—mak- 
ing for no definite objective. The rest 
they’d been taking had enabled us to 
catch up with them, and saved us hours 
of trekking. I was determined not to 
throw away this chance by giving them 
another start. In my anxiety to lose 
no time, the importance of a second 
rifle was forgot. 

And now the hunt began in earnest. 
The quiet, peaceful atmosphere of The- 
kwa was gone. The wind, the trees, 
the grass and scrub were charged with 
a meaning and a purpose—nature on 
the side of nature, and man, an inter- 
loper, intruding at his peril. 

The undergrowth closed in and opened 
out again. Gnarled tree trunks took on 
unnatural shapes. Flickering shadows 
brought to life gray masses of rock 
half hidden in the shade. We halted in 
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our tracks, straining eyes and ears. 
Those twisted boughs and strange- 
shaped bowlders were only wood and 
stone. A little tick bird rose vertically 
100 yards ahead, and, with a startled 
cry, dropped out of sight. A buffalo 
does not go unattended. His feathered 
escort gives him ample warning of his 
danger, and, I think, inspires him with 
fear as well as cunning. 

After that first cry, the spoor was 
marked by frequent droppings and, if 
any sign was needed to prove that we 
were treading on our quarry’s heels, 
the rising steam was evidence enough. 
We heard no other sound, no cracking 
twig, no backlash from the interlocking 
branches. 

This game of hide and seek seemed 
unending. At every twist and turn, the 
undergrowth presented the same de- 
ceptive picture. But now the movement 
of a wind-swayed branch, the flutter of 
a falling leaf, no longer brought us to 
a sudden stop. I grew accustomed to 
the bird’s sharp cry. The tension of the 
chase was growing slacker. Then, with- 
out warning, the cow buffalo broke 
cover. Confronted with an open clear- 
ing, her nerve seemed on the point of 
cracking. She ran across our front, 
with neck stretched out and an awk- 
ward tip-toed gait, as though the ground 
she trod was burning hot. 

Then I saw the bull. The heavy 
bosses and spreading horns, protruding 
from the undergrowth, looked gray 
against the blackness of his hide. His 
baleful stare (Continued on page 102) 
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For several paces, my hands were resting on the horns of the mad 
beast—and then | seemed to rise into the air and soar skyward 
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Far-Away Bass Mere 


A LONG SEARCH FOR SOLITUDE AND BIG BRONZEBACKS 


UNCTION, TEX., is a good bass 

town. About as good, I guess, as 

there is in the State. There is 

bass water to the left of it, and 
to the right of it; and, for good meas- 
ure, behind it, and in front of it. 

This water, which surrounds the 
town, goes rippling and gurgling over 
shallow gravel bottoms, and _ glides 
slowly along through deep holes. The 
anglers who go to Junction never fish 
this water. They use Junction as a base 
from which to explore waters miles 
away. The residents of Junction never 
fish this water, either. In fact, they 
don’t fish for bass at all. They fish for 
catfish. 

They'll tell you that the beautiful 
Llano River, right at town, is “all fished 
out.”’ Then they'll get ready for a hard 
jaunt up into the hills to some lonely, 
uncharted, little creek where they seek 
quiet, seclusion, and bass. And that is 
exactly what I did. I was searching 
for a quiet, lonely spot where I could 
mix pleasant fishing with peaceful med- 
itation. 

“I'd like nothing better than to fish 
some little creek that nobody else 
fishes,”” I told Dr. W. P. Dickey, who 
had volunteered to direct me on this 
bass-fishing vacation trip. 

“I know just the spot,” he said, and 
we set out. And now began a search 
that carried us, it seemed, over half the 
hills of west Texas, and into every little 
unknown, unnamed, but well-fished 
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These two lads had never seen a bass 
taken from the river and were frankly 
skeptical. Right, the author casting 
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stream in the vicinity of Junction. 

Dr. Dickey’s endurance and knowl- 
edge of the country were amazing. It 
seemed that he had the names and lo- 
cations of countless creeks, hidden high 
in the hills, at his finger tips. But the 
farther we went, the wilder became the 
scenery, the rougher the hills, and the 
greater number of anglers we encoun- 
tered. 

I reported the day’s events each eve- 
ning to Joe Fritz, the cheerful owner of 
the hotel at Junction, where I was stay- 
ing. 
“We reached Segovia today and ex- 
plored some little creeks around that 
territory,” I reported the second eve- 
ning. “But every place we went we 
found fishermen ahead of us.” 

“They’re all hunting the same thing,” 
Joe said. 

“And finding it at the same time,” I 
replied. “‘Do you know a creek so far 
away that nobody ever goes there?” 

““Maybe you're going in the wrong di- 
rection,” Joe said. “It might be better 
to watch where every one else is going, 
then go to some other place.” 

“You mean waters nearer here?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“They’re all fished out. Dr. Dickey 
and every one else here told me that.”’ 

“They may be wrong.” 

I pondered the suggestion. But every 
one with whom I talked had told me the 
same thing about the Llano around 
Junction. The two forks, the North and 
the South, meet just below Junction, 
giving the town it’s name. The South 
Llano is particularly beautiful, as it 
passes through the edge of the town, 
only a short distance from the hotel. 

Yet, I recalled the slighting remark 
of one local man: “Sometimes outsiders 
fish around there for days. We get a lot 





of good laughs, but they never catch 
any fish.’”” So we kept pushing farther 
from civilization. There was Johnson’s 
Fork—we fished it and caught two nice 
bass, but it wasn’t the spot we were 
hunting. Roosevelt was a place to de- 
light anyone with its scenery, and its 
clear, cold water. Evidently all the an- 
glers who visited Junction knew about 
this town, for we found them there. 
The few fish we caught were hook- 
scarred, as though they had been caught 
at intervals since early youth. 

We enjoyed many pleasant hours, 
resting on the banks of the little 
streams, and talking with the anglers 
we met in the hills. Still, I was hunting 
and hoping for some quiet spot where 
no one else fished. I had fixed the image 
of such a spot in my mind long before I 
went to Junction, and I was not willing 
to give up hope of discovering it. Yet 
the quest seemed hopeless. 

“Well, we’ve explored them all,” I 
finally told Joe. 

“Still finding more fishermen than 
fish?” 

“About two to one.” 

“Might try the river here,” Joe re- 
minded me again. “Some people catch 
fish in it once in a while.” 

“Maybe I will,” I said. 

But, instead, I took a day of rest 
from the wear and tear of bass hunting 
in the hills, and followed some Junction 
anglers on a catfishing trip, just as a 
spectator. They take catfish in a way 
that was new to me. They seal up a tin 
can, and tie to it a line, about four feet 
long, with a hook on the end. They bait 
the hook, and toss the outfit into a deep 
hole in the river. 

Then they sit on the bank and watch. 
You will see from ten to twenty cans in 
a good fishing hole along the river, and, 
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Look Bigger 


COMES TO A SURPRISING END 


perhaps, three or four Junction anglers 
reclining under the shade of a big tree, 
waiting. 

Soon one of the cans starts bobbing 
around, and then races along the sur- 
face, going under occasionally, and com- 
ing up again at some new spot. The 
Junction fisherman to whom it belongs 
continues to take his ease, watching the 
can until it slows down, and he can 
reach out from the bank and catch it. 
He then brings his catfish home. 

These catfish, taken in the cool, run- 
ning water, are prized highly as food in 
Juuction, even above bass. 

Although I found the catfishing novel 
and interesting, I had come for bass, 
and I planned to resume my search the 
next day for the quiet, lonely spot I had 
aureamed of when I planned the vacation 
trip. We planned to leave at a later 
hour than had been our custom the next 
day, and fish a small creek a few miles 
from Junction. 

For five consecutive mornings, I had 
climbed out of bed at 4 o’clock, and the 
next morning I was wide awake at that 
hour. I dressed and walked outside to 
enjoy the cool, crisp, mountain air. My 
footsteps naturally turned toward the 
broad South Llano where it ripples past 
Junction. 

I kept thinking of Joe Fritz. He had 
a way of being right about things with- 
owt insisting on it. Possibly he was 

ight again. 

It was still dark, although the first 
faint streaks of light were beginning to 
light ap the tops of the trees. 

Suddenly I made up my mind. I'd 
give the South Llano a trial. I returned 
to the hotel for my tackle. Carefully I 
took out an old wiggler which had an 
enviable record as a bass taker. This 
Lait had been damaged once. I was at- 
tempting to cast between two trees and 
my aim was bad. The bait struck one of 
them with such force that the metal was 
slightly bent. Afterward, I found that a 
delicate balance of bait and pork strip 
was necessary to make the wiggler spin 
on the retrieve. 

But, once this balance was achieved, 
the action, which the unorthodox wob- 
ble gave to the pork rind, proved highly 
tempting to the bass. 

I carefully cut half an inch from the 
small end of the pork strip, and cast the 
ancient wiggler out into the Llano- 
into the river that was “all fished out.” 

There was a satisfying gurgle as the 
old bait started spinning on the retrieve. 
I kept it near the surface, breaking wa- 
ter with it at times. This was easily 
done because of my elevation above the 
water. 

Suddenly my retrieve was broken. To 
my surprise and delight, a large bass 
struck. I hadn’t expected it, and, for an 
instant, I thought he would throw the 
hook before I could organize my 
thoughts and handle the reel and rod. 
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A couple of bronzed 
beauties taken from 
the river which was 
“all fished out." A 
tense moment, below, 
as the bass gives up 


The big, bronze fighter leaped like a 
tarpon, and made flashy runs far out 
into the river. Back and forth, we bat- 
tled. As soon as I had retrieved line, 
he’d make off again, and I’d have to go 
through the same tactics again. 

Finally, I landed him. Then, because 
I was afraid he might be the only bass 
in this part of the Llano,—a solitary, 
old fish strayed far from his kind—I re- 
turned him alive to the water. When I 
hooked another bass, not more than six 
casts later, I felt I had found the spot 
for which I had longed. 

Junction remained quiet, with no 
sound on the street, and only a dim light 
here or there where some bass fisher- 
man was rousing himself to start a long 
journey up into the hills in search of 
seclusion and bass. The early morning 
light gave a spectral appearance to the 
trees along the bank, and gave a velvety 
sheen to the water as it moved steadily 







toward distant rendezvous with the sea. 

And there, in the middle of the town, 
I found the quiet, lonely spot I had been 
seeking. 

I cast again and again, enjoying the 
thrill of expectancy as the old wiggler 
wobbled and gurgled along over the 
water and through it. The strikes were 
not far apart, and the bass were the 
largest I had yet caught on this trip. 
They ranged from one and a half to 
three pounds—all fighters of the type 
which has made black bass such a fa- 
vorite among sportsmen. 

I landed seven of these splendid fish, 
each time putting them back in the wa- 
ter to thrill some other angler. I still 
had the feeling that the river had only 
a limited supply of bass, and I wouldn’t 
be the one to take them out. After I 
landed the seventh, the movement of 
persons about the street warned me that 
my fishing spot was no longer my own. 

“Fish in the river here?” Joe asked, 
as I returned for his 6 o’clock break- 
fast. 

“I found the spot I’ve been hunting,” 
I whispered. 

“Right down there?” and he pointed 
to the Llano. 

“That’s it. Caught seven.” 

“Where are they?” 

“T put them all back. I don’t want to 
fish out the river.” 

“Shucks,” (Continued on page 77) 
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We could see that the bass was hooked in 
the jaw, but then he threw the barb. The 
next thing we knew, he was hooked again, 
but as he came out of the water we were 
surprised to see him snagged by the tail 


BEGIN with, let me say I am 
not a candidate for the Liars Club, 
although, after you have read 
some of these incidents, you will 

probably be ready to vote me a life 
membership. Nevertheless the incidents 
are all true. 

My first tale is of a bullet that went 
astray. I was hunting deer with a 
friend. He was to hunt the south side 
of a pasture while I took the north. 
After agreeing upon a meeting place, 
we separated. It was probably thirty 
minutes later that I heard him shoot. 
Then I heard three shots in quick suc- 
cession, the signal that a buck had been 
killed. Being only a short distance 
away, I went back to see what my 
friend had killed. 

I found him standing beside a small 
buck, but he had not opened the deer 
to dress it. He had left the buck lying 
just as he had found it, he told me, to 
prove his story. 

He had seen a large buck with a 
magnificent head, standing about 100 
yards off. Aiming for the neck, he 
squeezed the trigger of his .30/30, but 
the buck bounded away into the brush 
before he had time for a second shot. 
Curious to know why he had apparently 
missed an easy standing shot, he 
walked over to where the deer had been 
standing and saw that the bullet had 
been deflected by a small limb. While 
pondering the situation, he heard a 
noise in the brush. Following the di- 
rection of the disturbance for about 
thirty yards, he was astonished to find 
a small buck with its back broken. 
The deflected bullet had brought down 
a deer he had not even seen. 

To substantiate his story further, he 
took me to where he had been standing 
when the shot was fired, showed me the 
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scar on the limb, and the tracks of the 
buck he had shot at. From the scarred 
limb, the dead buck was fully thirty 
yards to our left, at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. That was enough 
evidence to convince me. 

Once, while hunting deer in the Texas 
hill country, I saw a large flock of tur- 
keys feeding in a canyon about eighty 
yards away. There were several large 
gobblers in the flock, and I decided to 
try for two at one shot. I had eased 
down into a kneeling position and was 
partly screened by a small bush. But I 
could not get two 
gobblers lined up to 
suit me. Presently 
I saw two turkeys 
standing directly in 
line. Hastily aiming 
my .300 Savage at 
the first turkey, I 
fired, and both gob- 
blers fell. By the 
time I reached 
them, they were 
both dead. One was 
shot through the 
neck, but I could 
not find a scratch 
on the other. 

Taking the tur- 


How those bass did 
fight! It was an 
ideal night, not a 
cloud in the sky, 
and no wind. | 
made a blind cast, 
and reeled in slow- 
ly. Suddenly, | had 
a strike that felt 
like a motor boat! 





ame and 


keys, I made my way back to the ranch 
house, still wondering what had killed 
the second gobbler. When I told the 
story to the ranchman and his two sons, 
they said they, too, had often found 
turkeys caught in a wire fence. 
Under the e¢areful scrutiny of one of 
the boys, I started plucking the gob- 
bler that had died so mysteriously, each 
moment hoping to find at least a small 
scratch, but, even after I had him as 
bare as a nudist, I could see no wound. 
The only feathers left were on the head, 
but, being desperate, I fell to plucking 


even these. It was well I did. The 150- 
grain expanding bullet hac evidently 
gone to pieces upon striking first 
turkey, and just one little sliver had 
entered the side of the second turkey’s 
head. With my pocketknife, novec 
a small piece of copper jacket, the only 
evidence I had that the turk ad nc 
been caught in a fence. 

Then there was a curious happening 
I am reluctant to relate. It has been 
vouched for by a friend, his two broth- 
ers, and father. My friend, George, was 
waiting near an open field for a shot at 
a deer. Just before sundown, a seven- 
point buck came out of the heavy brush 
and jumped the fence, not more than 
thirty yards from where George was 
sitting. At the crack of the gun, the 
deer dropped. Leaning his gun against 
the fence, George walked over and cut 
the deer’s throat. That’s when it hap- 


pened. The deer jumped to its feet, 
bounded over the fence, and was gon¢ 
leaving George with nothing but 

bloody knife and a look of astonist 
ment. Taking up the trail, he followed 
it until dark. Then he returned huuie 
where he told his experience to his fa- 
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ther and brothers. They decided to take 
the trail the next morning, using a dog 
that had run down many crippled deer. 

Taking the trail from where it had 
been abandoned the night before, they 
started early, George’s father picking 
out the trail, while the others, with 
guns ready, kept a careful watch. Half 
a mile had been covered when they 
heard a crashing in the dense brush. 
Taking the dog to the spot from which 
the noise had come, they saw where the 
deer had been lying, and frothy blood 
on the ground and leaves testified to 
the fact that the deer was mortally 
wounded. The dog was released and, 
after a short chase, was heard baying. 

Hurrying to the scene, the trailers 
found the buck on the ground, not dead, 
but too weak to get up. A shot to the 
neck finished it. Examination disclosed 
that the deer had been shot through the 
lungs, but there was nothing remark- 
able about the fact that the deer had 
been able to travel long distances with 
a lung wound; deer often do. The un- 
believable part was that, in cutting the 
deer’s throat the night before, George 
had completely severed the wind pipe, 
yet the buck, despite this, had lived 
fourteen hours, and was still able to 
get to its feet and run a short distance 
before being run down by the dog. 

On a deer hunt in the brush country 
of south Texas, I was walking through 
a thickly wooded area when I jumped 
a nice buck. In such brush, you either 
take a snapshot or you don’t shoot at 
all, so I quickly fired at the buck, which 
was running to my left and heading 
north. Apparently I missed. Running a 
short distance, the buck turned and 
came back, this time to my right and 
heading south, thus presenting another 
snapshot, but on the opposite side. 
Again I fired, and again it seemed that 
I had missed. 

Presently, however, I saw the deer 
go down. The buck was lying on its 
left side when I reached him. Just back 
of the shoulder was a large hole where 
the 150-grain bullet had come out. I 
turned him over to see where the bul- 
let had entered and was surprised to 
find an equally large hole on the other 
side. I couldn’t understand why the bul- 
let had made a large hole on both sides. 
Then I realized I had hit the deer twice. 
To make sure, I followed the blood trail 
all the way back to where I had fired 
the first shot. Why the deer turned 
after being hit the first time I do not 
know. Nor do I know how I placed two 


Fish Like Their Joke 


shots in the same spot, 


on opposite 
sides, for, in snapshooting at a running 
buck in thick brush, there is no time to 
think about aim or trigger squeeze. 
Hunting has no monopoly on queer 


happenings. There’s angling. 

Have you ever fished for bass at 
night, using a surface plug or floating 
bug? If not, you have missed some real 
sport. Maybe it’s the darkness or my 
imagination, but it always seems to me 
that the bass strike harder and put up 
more fight at night, and most of the 
fight is on the surface. 

One night, while fishing the head of 
the San Marcos River, I had a vicious 
strike, and I had visions of a big one 
flopping in my canoe. The night was 
extremely dark, and all I knew of the 
battle was the tug on the rod and the 
sound of breaking water every time the 
fish came to the surface. I was begin- 
ning to work the old boy toward me, 
and had him within about ten or twelve 
feet when there was another mighty 
splash. The struggling ceased and all I 


When Deer Rise From the Dead, and Bass Start to 


Hang Themselves by Their Tails, an Outdoorsman 


Begins to Suspect That He Needs a Sense of Humor 
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The seven-point buck 
dropped at the crack 
of the rifle. George 
walked over, slit its 
throat, and then the 
impossible happened. 
The deer leaped up, 
jumped. the fence, and 
vanished in the woods 





could feel was a gentle tugging at the 
tip of my rod. 

I couldn’t understand it, but con- 
tinued to reel in, and, when I slipped 
the landing net under the fish, I found 
I had a bass that measured not more 
than nine inches. What’s your guess? 
Well, here’s mine: Two bass had struck 
simultaneously, a large one and a small 
one, and, as often happens, the large 
one got away. I know a nine-inch bass 
could not put up such a fight. 

Then there was the time I saw a bass 
hang itself by the tail. That was in 
Louisiana where I was being introduced 
to the fine points of plunking for bass. 
My guide, a Frenchman of long experi- 
ence, was popping the surface with an 
old, battle-scarred, green plug in which 
he seemed to have great confidence. 
Suddenly a large bass smashed the plug 
as if bent on destroying it. The fish 
was securely hooked, and, after a brief 
struggle, was reeled in. The water was 
perfectly clear, and, when the fish was 
some twenty feet from the boat, we 
could see that the hooks were embed- 
ded in the jaw. Suddenly the bass broke 
water, and kicked up quite a commo- 
tion. The guide continued to bring it in, 
and then we saw that it was hooked 
through the body, close to the tail. In 
its last struggle, the bass had knocked 
the plug out of its mouth, but, in doing 
so, had hooked itself at the other end, 
and the fight was finished in reverse. 

Down in (Continued on page 60) 
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ss ISHING'S mighty tough around 

here,” said the native whom I 

asked for advice while on a trip 

to a heavily fished California 

lake. “‘Bad season. Too much feed, and 
lures don’t seem to work.” 

“How about bait casting with a fly?” 


I asked. ‘Any of the boys tried that 
method ?” 

“Tried it!” he said. “I never heard 
of it.” 


I saw further conversation was use- 
less. I rigged my equipment and shoved 
off in a metal boat, of the type so ad- 
mirably suited to the extreme tempera- 
tures to which high, California moun- 
tain lakes are subject. About 100 feet 
offshore, just inside the break and on 
the upwind side of the lake, I dropped 
the small anchor overboard and began 
rolling out line. 

In the distance, I could see the native 
standing on the shore, watching me as 
if I was not entirely sane. 

Now, as you will soon see, bait cast- 
ing with a fly can’t be classified as or- 
dinary fishing. Yet this method, along 
with a few others, will get fish when 
ordinary methods fail. I know this from 
my thirteen years’ guiding fishermen 
in the Sierras of California. 

It will not fit every type of lake. 
Such fly casting should be attempted 


only in artificial lakes, those which 
were formerly meadows and were 
made into lakes when logs jammed 


during a spring freshet, or those which 
were created by beavers. These lakes 
contain springs, and channels through 
which the fish move. 

Grinning at the distant native, I 
rolled out nearly seventy-five feet of 
line, making sure the fly at last was 
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The author, cleaning part of a limit catch of 
appetizing trout, caught with a combination of 
bait and fly, in the High Sierras of California 


settling into deep water beyond the 
break. While this was not exactly 
“trolling the break,” according to prin- 
ciples set forth in “The Medicine for 
Big Lakers,” in the March, 1937, OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, the stunt so closely approxi- 
mated trolling that the same rule may 
be followed safely in selecting an 
anchorage. 

Once the line was out, and the fly had 
begun to sink slowly, I took steps to 
time myself. From the open pocket of 
my faded blue shirt came the makings. 
I rolled a smoke, and touched a match 
to the crumpled paper. Chattering 
squirrels, 


frightened by a wandering 











Here is a baker's dozen of 
handsome rainbows, taken 
by "bait casting" with flies 
after trolling had failed 


marten, marked time during the 
next few minutes. When the 
cigarette was half-consumed, I lifted 
the tip of my rod, and began retrieving 
my line with the hand roll, hoping for 
a strike as the fly slithered along the 
bottom and started rising toward the 
boat. My hopes proved fruitless. 

A second time I put the line out, a 
third. On the fourth, as my fourth 
cigarette was scarcely one fourth con- 
sumed, a trout struck and carried the 
line singing on the click. He was a big 
one. I knew from the force with which 
he took line; yet I was scarcely pre- 
pared when the scales later showed my 
prize weighed four and one half pounds. 
And this from a lake which usually 
yields, to shore fisher- 
men, steelheads and 
rainbows no more 
than half that weight. 

I am not attempt- 
ing to portray the 
suspense and drama 
of hooking fighting 


Only bait or lures that appear natural 
will tempt wary lakers. They prefer the 
larger of the two types of worms shown 


These Temperamental Scrappers Offer Unsuspected 
Sport to Anglers Who Are not Afraid to Experiment 


By NYLE F. SMITH 
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trout, but to explain how an 
unusual method will land big 
ones. I took the trout on a 
Number 6 wet fiy, using a 
nine-foot leader, instead of the 
customary Number 10 hook 
and six-foot leader most shore 
anglers prefer. 

To delay the sinking of the 
line, it is necessary to use a 
water-resistant fly line, not a 
trolling line. One fly is enough, 
too. Had I hooked two five- 
pounders, I likely would have 
lost fish, lure, line, and rod. 

Naturalness should be the 
aim in presenting bait and 
artificial lures to fish, whether 
in still or running water. For 
that reason, I never use sink- 
ers. A fly will sink to the bot- 
tom in deep water in five to 
six minutes. This gives a curi- 
ous trout an opportunity to 
examine the lure, swim around 
it a few times, and decide 
whether it is worth taking. 

You will catch more trout 
by permitting the line to sink 
of its own weight than by us- 
ing lead pellets. This is equally 
true when casting from shore. 
You must first learn to cast 
seventy-five feet or so without 
sinkers, or be prepared to 
carry the line out in a boat. 

Natural lures are more ef- 
fective than flies when fishing from 
shore. Grasshoppers, salmon eggs, 
worms, grubs, periwinkles, or any 
larve, if available, will attract fish at 
the proper time and place. That time 
and place can be determined only 
through experiment. After casting or 
carrying the line out, let the bait coast 
downward, and, when it gives evidence 
of having reached the bottom, work the 
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HERE are two classes of 

persons who are interested 
in wildlife—the sportsmen and the sen- 
timentalists. Of course, the creed of the 
former is on the face of it, ‘to kill,’ and 
of the latter, at any price, anywhere, 
anyhow, all the time, ‘to save.’ And yet 
it is a curious fact that it has been the 
sportsmen who have originated and 
made effective nearly every movement 
and law that has operated to save our 
big game animals from extinction, and 
greatly to increase their numbers, even 
near settlements.” 


Ernest Thompson Seton—‘“Lives of 
Game Animals’’—Vol. 3, page 397 
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line in slowly until the bait reaches 
shallow water. Repeat the performance 
a dozen times, and, if no strike occurs, 
change bait and repeat the attempt un- 
til its effectiveness has been determined. 

When, through trial and continued 
failure, you are convinced such ortho- 
dox methods as fly casting or trolling 
with two-bladed spinners, with or with- 
out natural bait, will not produce fish, 
don’t hesitate to deviate from custom. 
Natives may smile at what they may 
consider your lack of skill, but your 
catch will repay you for any embar- 
rassment you may suffer at their hands. 
Sometimes the unusual is demanded to 
persuade trout to take the hook, and, 
when such a time arrives, I would not 
hesitate to step boldly out, trying any 
outlandish method which has a chance 
of success. 

I guided a party of two to Duck 
Lake, the largest in the Sierras, which 
moves restlessly in the winds 10,500 
feet above the sea, along the eastern 
edge of Yosemite National Forest. 
These men wanted good fishing, they 
said, but pleaded inexperience. To 
make sure they would return to camp 
that night with enough steelheads and 
goldens for dinner, I spotted them on 
two rocks, watched them bait with 
salmon eggs and set out their lines, 
told them to chum with eggs every 
fifteen minutes, and departed for near- 
by Duck Creek. There, I expected to 
pull enough goldens from the gurgling 
waters with flies to fill the frying pans 
in case my two anglers failed, an out- 
come I considered probable. 

For three hours, I worked the pools, 
moving slowly down the mountains 
toward Fish Creek. I dropped Gray 


Hackles, Silver Doctors, Black Gnats, 
and an assortment of attractive flies, 








The author about to slip a net under a trout the angler has taken on a flannel lure behind two spinners 


shading from brilliant to dark tones, 
back of logs, at the edge of shelves, into 
the dark of deeper basins. Few nibbles 
encouraged me, and only one trout 
reached my creel. 

I had about concluded my skill was 
no greater than that of my friends on 
the rock, when I remembered a bit of 
advice spoken in levity by a fishing 
companion of former years: “When 
trout go by, give them the eye.” 

As poetry, it wasn’t so hot; as an 
idea, I decided to try it. 

From the golden which had suc- 
cumbed to a Gray Hackle, I took an 
eye, placed it on the fly hook, taking 
care not to break the pupil, and re- 
turned to the still waters of the Duck 
Creek pools. 

Any trout fisherman knows these 
fish go temperamental at times, en- 
tirely without visible reason. I have 
seen them take bass lures while refus- 
ing the usual trout lures, only to 
abandon bass lures a few days later in 
favor of their accustomed lures and 
flies. So it was here. Trout, which a 
few minutes earlier had refused my 
collection of flies, grabbed eagerly for 
the eye which peered balefully out from 
under the shaggy hairs that made up 
the flies, and within an hour I caught 
a limit. Ordinarily, this is not a recom- 
mended method; but it clicked for me 
when more usual methods failed. 

It was well that I caught plenty of 
fish, too, for, when I climbed the steep 
trail to Duck shortly after noon, my 
friends not only had failed to catch fish 
but were no longer trying. They were 
fast asleep in the warm sun. When, 
on being aroused, they expressed a de- 
sire to return to camp, I knew they 
wanted fish and not fishing. 

Near-by (Continued on page 74) 
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By Capt. 
EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


Capt. Crossman in a corner of his workshop, among some of the equipment he 
owns and employs in investigating knotty ballistic problems in criminal cases 


Bullets and their Finger Prints 





































7, HE microscope says unkindly that 
| the best of gun barrels, breech 

faces, extractors, firing pins, ejec- 

tors, and so on are not so well- 
finished as they appear to be. However, 
it also says this about the smoothest of 
ball bearings, the sharpest of razor 
blades, so don’t let this cranky instru- 
ment worry you. 

Quite often, by using this cranky and 
snoopy piece of optics, it is possible to 
find quite plain individual and dis- 
tinguishing marks, not made by any 
other gun, on bullets, empty cases, or 
even loaded ones and the 
like, which may be left lying 
around or deposited in the 
poor defunct victim of the 
incident. 


Comparison microscope. 
When you look through 
eyepiece you see half 
the crime bullet and 
half of the test slug. 
If the same gun fired 
both, any marks left 
on them will match up 





How the bullets look 
under the micro- 
scope, showing land 
marks of a .25 Colt 
automatic. The sec- 
tion of photo marked 
"E" is bullet used in 
murder, that marked 
"T" the test slug 
from murder gun 
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It is not always true. In the case of 
bullets, it probably isn’t more than half 
or two thirds of the time, in spite of all 
the scientific bunk spilled by verdant 
writers who never saw a fatal bullet 
taken from a body. Stopping a bullet 
is rather a rough process; in fact, the 
idea of firing it is to be rough with 
what it hits. And, so, in this process, 
often the distinguishing marks, from 
the tool marks in the gun bore or from 
corrosion which has set in since it Icft 
the factory, are totally erased by the 
passage through the dome of Sambo 
Simpson, who swapped a 
bullet, with his erstwhile 


The case on the left was fired by a murderer. Those in center 
and on right were fired as tests. "Lips'’ next to firing-pin 
marks show same gun was used. Above, breech face of the gun 
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l, for two swift swipes of a razor. 
Emphatically is this true with lead 
}ullets, and more so when fired from 
ns with a very high finish, such as 
Smith & Wesson, made with a 
rape cutter which leaves the mini- 
mum of tool marks, and then with the 
tops of the lands lapped into the bar- 
gain. Guns used much for target prac- 
e—that is lead-bullet guns—take on 
high inside polish or lapping, and lose 
their factory characteristics. 

One of our pioneers in this work bit 
hard on this situation some years ago, 

nd never did identify a number of bul- 
lets aS coming from particular guns 
when it came to a court test. The guns 
had been used in target practice, and 
were kept in good shape. 

Easiest of bullet identification—jack- 
et bullets from automatic pistols, and 
particularly Colt automatics, which, in 
the smaller or commercial sizes at least, 
come very rough in the bore, made with 
a hook cutter, and are not lapped for 
finish. Theory is that the copper-jacket 
bullets will lap it fast enough. 

One of the toughest guns for identi- 
fication—the .32/20 Smith & Wesson— 
or Colt for that matter, due to the more 
or less fit of the bullet, the rifle type of 
powder used in some loads, the failure 
of bullet to make a complete upset and 
clean impression of the bore, when it is 
of the metal-patched or 
jacket type. 

The scientific instru- 
ment used for compar- 
ing a fired bullet with a 
“test” bullet from a sus- 
pect gun is called the 
‘comparison’’ micro- 
scope. Essentially, it is 
merely a pair of matched 
microscopes, fitted with 
rotators, stages, etc., for 
handling bullets, and 
hooked up over the top 
of the two with a pris- 
matic connecting eye- 
piece. This picks up half 
of the field or circle seen 
with each mike, brings it to a single 
eyepiece, divided by a thin hair line 
down the center. So the operator can 
watch the lines from one bullet seen in 
half the field, blend or run into the 
same lines on the portion of the other 
bullet in the other half of the field—if 
they were fired from the same gun. 

Photograph shows my own, the first 

mplete one on the Pacific Coast for 
bullet work, pioneered with Waite and 
Goddard as to the accessories, some 
twelve years ago, and one that I still 
prefer to the swanky but clumsy ones 

rnished at a high price by the big 
mpanies for this work. 

Photographs can be taken, through 

S microscope, of corresponding por- 

ns of bullets and used to show to the 

ige and jury. 

[ include one of them with this arti- 

, made of an actual murder bullet 

i the test bullet fired through the 

spected gun, a brand-new Colt auto- 

tic .25 caliber. The attorney for the 
pect “copped a plea’ when he saw 
t pictures. His man took a man- 
ughter plea, and never came to trial. 

The land imprint shown in the picture 

actually 4/100 inch, or about 1/25 
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Tool used in cutting point 
on this firing pin left the 
ridges seen here. Detecting 
these ridges is especially 
easy on soft-copper primers 








inch wide in the barrel of the Colt. 

The portion of bullet to one side of 
the center line is the bullet from the 
body of the victim. The portion on the 
other is a test bullet from the gun. The 
fatal bullet is marked “E”’, the test is 
marked “T” in the picture. Note the 
neat “railroad tracks’ running from 
the fatal bullet across to the test bul- 
let, made by tool marks and rough 
spots on the land of the pistol. I found 
much the same same set on the other 
land imprints under my mike. 

Just as amusing, but 
more unusual, is the pic- 
ture of the extractor 
hook on a Winchester 
lever gun, which some 
bank robbers used. They 
worked some loaded car- 
tridges through the ac- 
tion, did not fire them, 
and left them in the 
shack they had occupied. 
The gun was found on 


them. 
The extractor hook 
and its sawedge made 


the cuts on the rim of 
each loaded cartridge we 
found—made the same 
cuts on more tried through the gun 
found on the men. And the cuts and 
gouges matched perfectly in width and 
arrangement. The only case to my 










Rims of .25/35 cartridges, 
showing extractor cuts. "E" 
was found in shack used by 
suspects. "T" is a test hull. 
Below, edge of the extractor 








knowledge where a rifle could be identi- 
fied with loaded cartridges which had 
been merely worked through the mech- 
anism, not fired. 

Primers, specially the nice, old, cop- 
per sort, and more specially with high- 
pressure cartridges of high-power-rifle 
type, set back and register the dielike 
impressions of firing pin, breech face, 
and any irregularity of the firing-pin 
hole in breech face. 

Not so satisfactory are these ‘‘white’”’ 
primers, really brass, nickel-plated or 
tin-plated. They are much harder, less 
plastic, the plating helps mess up any 
fine imprints on them. A great aid to 
the criminal who happens to use a gun 
in his work. 

As the automatic pistol, rifle, or shot- 
gun kindly leave their visiting cards, 
so, also, does any repeating gun which 
is operated at the scene of the crime. 
The primer is often much better evi- 
dence than the bullet. 

Even with the low-pressure shotgun, 
and a gun as well finished as the Win- 
chester, I have been able to make posi- 
tive identification of the fired shells. 


Automatic Range-Finding ‘Scope 


velopment to date in American 


P*reiopment the most interesting de- 
‘scope-sight design. 


Make, Mossberg; power about 4, 
length 16 inches, weight about 1% 
pounds. Mount, receiver’ side-plate 


type with many holes to permit of vari- 
ous settings as regards eye position. 
Price not known definitely, but about 
$11, which is truly astonishing in view 
of the necessity for accurate work and 
the high cost of development of the 
patented design. 

Intention—to give the shooter auto- 
matic setting of the ’scope sight for any 
range up to the limit, or about 200 
yards with the .22 Long Rifle. 

Modus operandi. One of the oldest 
devices for range estimation is the sim- 
ple-minded idea of a stadia rod or stick, 
such as the army mil scale or mil rule, 


an example of which was put into the 
war-time prismatic Type EE _ binocu- 
lars, later sold at low prices to civilians. 

The idea is perfectly simple-minded 
in its elementals. 

If you found out, for instance, that 
when you held a foot rule a given dis- 
tance from the eye, by some such posi- 
tive means as a string running from 
the ruler to your eye, a certain meas- 
urement on the rule took in, say 2 feet 
at 200 yards, then you could sit down 
and work out a little range table based 
on this fact. And, when some object of 
fairly well-known size, such as a man 
walking, or a deer standing broadside, 
took up just so many divisions on the 
rule, you could get out the range with- 
in fair accuracy limits. Or, knowing 
the range, you could switch the deal 
and get out (Continued on page 86) 
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A Picture 


HE excellence of these striking photogra 
of outdoor subjects makes them especi 


suitable as models for sportsmen to aim 
when they take their cameras afield and on 
stream. From the standpoint of lighting, ch 
of subject, composition, exposure, and clarity 
detail, they come close to being ideal. 

For the amateur photographer who wishes t 
take interesting and unusual pictures, as he 
counters them in the outdoors, a careful study ot 
these pictures will effect a greater improvement 
in his own photos than many hours of poring 
over dry, technical treatises on the subject. 

Note the information as to exposure, cam¢ 
position, and so on, then take your own came 
and make some that are as good or better. 


Even the dull day couldn't spoil this unposed 
photo of deer hunters beside the fire. Light, 
reflected from the snow, was strong enough to 
make possible a |/50-second exposure at F/8 


A striking silhouette of an archer against the 
sky. This was shot into the sun, which is hid- 
den by the man's body. The exposure was |/100 
second, the stop F/8, and the cloud filter green 





This photo of a Canada goose had to be made 
at a fast speed, 1/100 second, to stop any 
possible movement. Because the day was dull, 
the stop had to be opened fairly wide—F/5.6 


For bright objects, such as this ferry 
in the Straits of Mackinac, Mich., the 
camera can be stopped down to F/II 
at 1/100 second without loss of detail 
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Lesson in Good Photography 


HOTOS BY 


PHILIP PALMER 


An example of how clouds may be made to 
stand out from the sky when the proper 
filter is used. Here the filter was light 
yellow. Exposure was 1/100 second at F/I| 
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Taken in the usual way, this would have been an 
ordinary picture, but here it was shot against 
the sun to obtain an unusual shadow pattern. To 
get depth, an F/22 stop was used at 2 seconds 
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A light green filter 
brought out the fine 
contrast here which 
gives the effect of 
fall colors to these 
maples, the exposure 
was '/, second at 
F/22, on Pan film 


A second shot of 
the Canada goose. 
Here, a wide stop 
and careful focusing 
brought out the hiss- 
ing goose in sharp 
relief against a 
blurred background 
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Loyal Dog, Loyal Master |) 


A beagle hound’s predicament tests 





Game Warden Babson, of Massachusetts, with Teddy, 
the fourteen-inch beagle who caused all the digging 


AITHFULNESS is a quality we 

have come to expect in a dog. 

We have read about loyal dogs 

that have stood by, without food 
or water, when their masters had been 
seriously injured in the woods, and un- 
able to get out. But, when a dog own- 
er labors to exhaustion, for most of 
four days and nights, to rescue his dog 
from a lingering death in a 
fox’s burrow, that is some- 
thing new. Game Warden 
Edward Babson, of Essex 
County, Mass., did just that, 
and showed that between a 
man and his dog loyalty is 
not one-sided. 

Babson, with Teddy, his 
fourteen-inch American bea- 
gle hound, went out last win- 
ter to see if he couldn't dis- 
pose of a troublesome fox that 
was causing havoc among 
game and raiding henroosts. 
Teddy soon found the fox’s 
trail, and led the way to a 
large knoll of sandy loam, 
on a sloping hillside. The 
trail led into a hole at the 
foot of the knoll. The dog, 
to let his master know the 
fox was in the hole, came 
out, and then entered it 


Babson got the dog clear of the 
bowlder and carried him into the 
open where the rest of the weary 
rescue crew waited with lanterns 
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By V. C. 


again. Babson went around 
to the other side, with his 
shotgun, ready to shoot the 
fox when it came out. 
After an hour’s wait, dur- 
ing which he had seen or 
heard nothing of dog or fox, 
Babson went back to the bur- 
row opening and whistled and 
called. There was no sound 
from the dog. It was clear 
that somewhere within the 
hill he was stuck and unable 
to get out. Twilight was fall- 
ing, but Babson went to a 
neighboring town, and per- 
suaded three other dog lovers 
to help him. In the light of 
flickering oil lanterns, the 
four went to work with 
spades to dig Teddy out. 
For ten feet, they followed 
the winding burrow toward 
the center of the mound, and 
came to a fork. One passage 
went to the left, the other 
in toward the heart of the 
hill. Babson whistled persistently at 
each of the openings, but there was no 
sound to tell that the dog was still alive. 
By midnight, the men had dug for 
six hours without rest. So they drop- 
ped their shovels and went to the near- 
est lunch wagon, seven miles away, for 
hot coffee and food. Then they returned 
to the bleak hillside. Four hours later 


his owner's courage and devotion 


HANNAN 


they had dug out one of the forks in 
the burrow, having followed it until it 
came to a dead end at a depth of eight 
feet. The scent of the fox was very 
strong, but there was no other sign of 
it and none of the dog. Worn out, the 
men gave up for the night. 

Babson had no thought of quitting, 
however. Between his little dog and him 
there was too complete an understand- 
ing and affection for him to give up 
until he had done all that was humanly 
possible. With dawn, he was up again 
and scouring the countryside for help 
He was able to enlist twelve good 
sportsmen, living in seven neighboring 
towns. They spent all day digging out 
the other fork of the burrow. Late in 
the afternoon they uncovered the fox’'s 
den, twelve feet below the crown of the 
knoll, and carefully lined with oak 
leaves and dried grass. From it led 
two exits. The warden looked at the 
other rescuers, and saw that they sag- 
ged with weariness. Reluctantly he 
called it a day. 

“You’d better give it up, Ed,” said 
one of the men. “You look all played 
out. The dog must be dead.” 

“Until I know for sure, I'll never 
quit,” replied the warden. 

On the third day, with only one help- 
er, Babson was at it again. The tw 
dug to a depth of twenty feet and 
found the exit tunnel they were follow- 
ing also came (Continued on page 1 
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THAT WILL SHOOT LIKE THIS/ 


.300-CALIBER—10 SHOTS—500 YARDS 


N actual group of 10 shots fired at 500 
yards with WESTERN .300 H. & H. 
Magnum match ammunition in a Mann 
barrel made by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. Weather—fair, with Variable light 
wind. Extreme spread: 2.10’’. Extreme ver- 
tical: 1.20”. Extreme horizontal: 2.09”. 
Mean vertical: .62”. Mean horizontal: 
1.31’. Mean radius: 68". All measurements 
are from center to center of bullet holes. 
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38-CAL.— 10 SHOTS —50 YARDS 


ERE is a sample of the extreme 

-accuracy of WESTERN pis- 
tol cartridges. Group fired with 
WESTERN .38 Special Mid- 
Range ammunition. Extreme ver- 
tical: .80’’. Extreme spread: .84’’. 
Extreme horizontal: .42”. All 
measurements are from center to 
center of bullet holes. 


HONI t 





1 INCH 


ESTERN ballistic engineers know how to build match 
ammunition of World Champion accuracy.... It has 
been proved repeatedly by world-record scores on the range. 
... It was proved at the national matches last year — the 


real proving ground for ammunition — where record after 


| record was shattered and a big majority of the major events 


were won with WESTERN. 


By knowing now to make super-accurate match ammuni- 
tion WESTERN engineers are able to build traditional 
WESTERN accuracy into SUPER-X cartridges for all- 


purpose shooting, with the essential factors of maximum 


power, velocity and cleanliness. 





.22-CAL.—50 SHOTS—100 YARDS 
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MAXIMUM-EFFICIENCY AMMUNITION 
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Appice group made with 
SUPER-MATCH .22 Long 
Rifle cartridges — the most accu- 
rate .22 rim-fire ammunition ever 
developed. Extreme vertical: 
1.04”. Extreme horizontal: 1.02”. 
Extreme spread: 1.06’’. All meas- 
urements dre from center to cen- 
ter of bullet holes. 
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1% INCHES 


SuperX center-fire big game cartridges, 55 in number, 
in 25 popular calibers, convert their extreme power into 
the highest useful striking energy. 


SuperX .22 rim-fire cartridges, for pest and small game 
shooting, give you WESTERN accuracy, greater power and 


longer range. 


SuperX center-fire pistol and revolver cartridges were 
developed especially for law enforcement agencies. 


Full description of the complete SUPER-X line of metallic 
cartridges and shot shells is contained in the Western Am- 
munition Handbook. Send for it. It’s free— merely use 
the coupon below. 





shooting. 
Name 


Address 


Off 


Western Cartridge Company, Dept. F-19, East Alton, Illinois 


Please mail, free, the Western Ammunition Handbook — a 
comprehensive guide to modern rifle, pistol and shotgun 
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| ONLY JOHNSON 


HAS ALL THREE 


FULL PIVOT REVERSE: it you 
want full maneuverability, you can’t do without this 

great outboard motor development, the only one giv- 
ing 360° steering and reverse! ; 


UNDERWATER EXHAUST: Note 
Johnson’s famous Single Shaft construction, an 
engineering triumph combining underwater exhaust 
and full pivot reverse. 


ALTERNATE FIRING: Cylinders give 
two power impulses per revolution instead of one— 
creating a smooth power flow. Also contributes to 
easier starting. 





NLY Johnson gives you Alternate Firing, 
Underwater Exhaust and Full Pivot 
Reverse. And the greatest of these is reverse! 


Johnson Sea-Horses are the only outboard 
motors that have reverse. And they are the only 
outboard motors with 360° steering. With a Sea- 
Horse you can steer in any direction—go forward 
or backward—stop quick!—pull away from a dock 
sidewise or astern — thread your way through 
logged waters. It’s a flexible motor — and what 
a difference that makes in driving! 


Wherever people fish, Sea-Horses have the rep- 
utation of delivering exactly what the fisherman 
wants. Slow, sweet trolling speed. Brilliant pick- 
up. Patented co-pilot (which takes “hold” of your 
motor when you let go). Shock absorber drive 














to save your motor in shallow waters. DEPEND- 
able starting (easy starting is nothing new with 
Johnson). Ready-Pull Starter on deluxe models 
(rewinds starting cord instantly; always ready). 
And literally dozens of other advanced perform- 
ance features. 

There are nine great motors in the °38 line — 
a model for every outboard need. See your 
Johnson dealer for a demonstration. You'll find 
his name listed under “Outboard Motors” in 
your classified telephone directory. 


DEALERS! Join Johnson in another record- 


breaking year. Good territories available. Write! 
JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, III. 


Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


7 | 3 a: J Write for a copy 
% ¥ FE bt E a MI of the new 1938 
ue | Sea-Horse Handy 
— a Chart of motor sizes and specifications 
ant? —the most important ever published. 
Packed with data on new develop- 
ments. Sent free! 











SURE! JOHNSON HAS 
A TWIN AT. . $89.50 


f. 0. Bb. factory 


And it’s a beauty! The famous Sea- 
Horse that’s known round the world 
for DEPENDability. A real fishing mo- 
tor, quieted by underwater exhaust, 
simple to handle, sturdy for long life— 
and built at a low price! 











All prices 
f.0.b. factory. 


MODEL MS: Bantam Weight 
Single. 17 lbs. Underwater Ex- 
haust, Reverse, patented Co-Pilot, 


Synchro -Control and $4gs5° 


other quality features 





MODEL DS: Deluxe Single, 
further improved for 1938. Note 
Integral Streamlined $9450 — 
and Johnson’s famous 
Ready-Pull Starter *Q 


MODEL MD: Bantam Weight 
DeLuxe Single. Weighs 21 Ibs. 
A little gem with —_ ral Stream- 


lined Power Head at $6250 


Ready-Pull Starter 





MODEL LT: Light Twin, the 
sensational Alternate Firing motor 
that smashed sales records in ’37. 


Even better for "38. 
27 big features, only $1995° 


OHNSON 
Se honhe OUTBOARD MOTORS 





MODEL LS: Light Single, with 
important 1938 refinements. The 
aristocrat of powerful outboard 


quality motor at only 


cs 


= 
= 






an 


MODEL DT: DeLuxe Twin, also 
7 for °38 Includes every 
fin A ormance feature you 
cou 


outboard. TRY IT. $4295° 


= a full feature, $7752 








ELECTRICITY 


For Camps, 
Cottages, Farms, 
Cruisers 


@ New! A husky, self-con- 
tained, reliable electric light 
and power plant built by 
Johnson—with the capacity 
to amply light your home, 
do the washing and ironing, 
run a small electric refriger- 
ator, pump water, sweep and 
clean, and serve you elec- 
trically in many other ways. 


This powerful generator 
provides abundant electricity 
at low cost for installation 
and operation — 800 watts 
at the safe and economical 
32 volts! 





IRON HORSE GENERATOR 
MODEL EG-800. Operates 
sixteen 50-watt lamps or 
equivalent — electric appli- 
ances up to 14 or 4 h. p. 
Powered by 4-cycle, heavy 
duty gasoline engine. Push- 
button starting. High qual- 
ity. Characterized by world- 
famous Johnson DEPEND- 
ability. Price, f. 0. b. factory, 


h bat- 
tery... $198.00 





IRON HORSE GENERATOR 
MODEL EG-2. Operates 

25 -watt lamps or 
equivalent. 300 watts, 12 


The little generator with the 
big capacity—widely used in 
cottages, farm homes, etc., for 
lighting and battery charg- 
ing. Modern design. Negligi- 
ble operating cost. Powered 
by 4-cycle gasoline engine. 
Push-button starting. Price, 


f. o. b. f. a 
abthnns wert $69.75 












ACK DEMPSEY is right. Gillette's 
/ new one-piece Senator /s a knock- 
out. And at only 69¢, including 5 
Gillette Blades, it’s the greatest shav- 


You'll like 


It’s sturdy, good 


ing value ever offered! 
this new-type razor. 
amazingly convenient. 
blades 


The head opens and 


looking and 
Actually 


three seconds. 


you can change in 
closes with a simple twist of the han- 
dle. There are no loose parts to drop. 
Ask for the heavily 
Gillette 
Razor with five blades for only 69¢. 


See your dealer. 


nickel-plated new Senator 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Game and Fish Like Their Joke 


(Continued from 


Mexico I had the best bass fishing it has 
ever been my pleasure to enjoy, but it 
took darkness to produce the big fellows. 

When Frank and I arrived at Don 
Martin Lake, our guide told us he had 
seen many big bass in the channel just 
below the dam, but that they would not 
strike. We asked whether anyone had 
ever tried for them at night, but he re- 
plied that it would be a waste of time to 
fish after dark. Unconvinced, we told 
him to take us to where the big ones 
were. Several natives, listening to our 
conversation at the cantina, immediately 
offered to bet us we would not catch a 
bass weighing more than two pounds. 
After all bets had been called, we drove 
down below the dam, confident that we 
were right. 


HE night was ideal—no wind, not a 

cloud in the sky. Making our way out 
on the rocks, we inspected the water 
with our flash lights to determine where 
we could cast without losing our plugs. 
Attaching a red-and-white wiggling ture, 
I made a blind cast, heard the plug strike 
the water, then started reeling slowly in. 
Almost instantly, I had a smashing 
strike, and thought I had hooked a 
motor boat. Then Frank moved about 
fifty feet down the river from me, made 
a cast, and almost immediately shouted, 
“I've got one.” 


How those bass did fight. Frank soon 


landed a three-pounder, but the old 
boy I had hooked was just getting 
warmed up. Down he would go, and 


then back to the surface, trying to knock 
all the water out of the river. Finally 
I had him out on the rocks. He weighed 
just a little less than eight pounds. 

By this time, Frank had landed an- 
other, and now I went back to work, for 


the big ones continued to strike. The 
best Frank could do, however, was to 
land a four-pounder. We were using 


the same kind of plug and all the water 
looked the same, but the big ones were 
not coming his way. After a while, I told 
Frank to come over and fish from my 
rock. He made several casts but got not 
a single strike. Frank is a bass fisher- 
man of long experience, so it was in a 
spirit of fun that I said, “Let me show 
you how it’s done,” and dropped a plug 
over on the other side of the channel. 
Wham! Another big one had it, and in 


a few minutes I had landed him. After 
making a few caustic remarks about 
the luck of certain fishermen, Frank 


called it quits for the night. 

We made our way back to the car, and 
thence to the cantina, where all bets 
were collected. Yes, bass could be caught 
at night, and we had the proof in the ice 
box. 

The next afternoon we caught and re- 
turned many bass, but none that could 
compare with those taken the night be- 
fore. After an evening meal of red 
beans and black coffee, we again made 
our way to the channel below the dam, 
and about 9 o’clock we started casting. 
Both Frank and I stood on the same big 
rock. I had just suggested to Frank that 
he use a net to catch the big ones when 
I heard a bass smash into his plug. That 
bass was putting up a battle that should 
have scared all the other fish in the 
river. When it was over, Frank had a 
bass larger than any I had caught the 
previous night. Frank continued to pull 
in the big ones, while the best I could 
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do was a fish of three and a half pounds. 
All the remarks I had made the night be- 
fore were repaid—with interest. 

But an angler has to expect curious 
things. In Colorado, I caught a nine-inch 
brook trout with a fly embedded in the 
stomach and about four inches of gut 
leader protruding from the mouth. Some 
luckless angler probably had a tall tale 
to tell about a big one’s breaking his 
leader and getting away. And another 
time, while fishing a Texas stream, I 
caught a 4%;-pound bass, and, while 
dressing it, I cut the stomach open to see 
what it had been feeding on. There I 
found a size 4/0 fish hook. Nature does 
some wonderful things, for the point and 
barb of the hook were completely incased 
in a hard substance, thus protecting the 
fish from injury. The hook was badly 
corroded and evidently had been in the 
stomach for some time. 

Then there was the time I fished the 
Frio River. My companion spotted a 
large bass in the crystal-clear shallows. 
Walking back a few paces, so as not to 
alarm the fish, he made his cast. The 
bass struck and was securely hooked, 
but, after a few short rushes, came to the 
surface and threw the plug. My com- 
panion started his retrieve, but the bass 
turned and struck again, and was soon 
landed. I had never heard of a bass that 
would do such a thing but, having seen 
it, I must believe it. 

And you, being an angler or a hunter, 
or both, will believe it, too. If you go 
around scoffing, who is going to believe 
you when something like it happens to 
you one of these days? 


Remodeling ‘17 Enfield 









ARROWS SHOW 


FOLLOWER WHERE TO GRIND 
\ 


vs 4 


Changes in magazine and guard assembly 
of a 1903 Enfield to adapt it to 1917 model 





to give it a more pleasing contour 

and a slimmer appearance around 
the magazine, by adapting the model '03 
magazine and guard assembly to it as I 
did. This was done simply by rivet- 
ing shut the rear hole of the ’03 assem- 
bly, and by drilling a new hole slightly 
to the rear of this to fit the 17. The rivet 
in the old hole I dressed flush on the bot- 
tom. After that, I ground the magazine 
follower slightly, so it would work freely 
in the '17 rifle, and installed a ’03 trigger 
by bending it slightly forward at the bot- 
tom. As a standard stock will not fit this 
combination, I made a new one from an 
unfinished stock blank. 

This alteration made the rifle easier to 
carry, and did away with the unsightly 
step underneath the ’17 Model. The cost 
came to about $3, exclusive of the stock, 
which was not expensive. 

I have used this rifle for more than 
two years, and have carried it in all 
kinds of weather. It has never failed to 
function properly with either the Spitzer 
or round-nosed bullets.—Robert McClel- 
land. 


Yio. can alter a Model ’17 Enfield rifle 


| 
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SPORTSMEN ARE CALLING IT 
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All prices 
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SPORTSMAN 
with 
Simplex Starter 


No starter cord 
to wind on this 
SPORTSMAN @} 
equipped with 24 
Simplex Starter! ef 
Just pull the starter 

grip and you START— 
that quick — that easy! 
Price, with Simplex 
Starteras shown, $69.50. me 


Standard Model $5950 


AN tO FOR 


AS LITTLE AS 


$3750 


The Evinrude- built Elto line 
offers four advanced models, 
priced as low as $37.50. Write 
today for Evinrude and Elto 
catalogs, Boat Guide and handy 
Boat-and- Motor Selector. Free! 
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BIG MONEY 


Assembling OK-4 At Home 


At last!—your Dream Boat has become a FACT! Here she 
is—the kind of boat America’s Sportsmen have dreamed 
about . talked about—the vers atile sensational new port 
able OK-4 Outboard Ki-Yak! Just look her over compare 
the weight. strength, portability oad utility with any other 
boat you know of —-AND—we think you'll agree that here 
is the _kreatest all-around boat for sportsmen ever created! 
THEN .. . picture yourself owning and enjoying this Big 
Beauty— sailing, rowing or out-boarding—on fishing trips. 
camping trips, hunting trips. auto tours! That amazing 
feather-weight of only about 69 pounds means you can lift 
OK-4 to your car-top and GO anywhere, then, handle her 
yourself when you get there! She'll take any outboard motor 
up to 10 horsepower! She'll carry four big folks comfort 
ably AND camping equipment besides! You'll marvel at 
the tremendous STRENGTH of the OK-4! Closely spaced 
PATENTED aluminum ribs give it the strength of a giant 
AND double-thick canvas bottom gives double safety. But 
the best part of it all is this... you can build OK-4 your- 
self, in a few evenings at home, using only simple hand tools 
and without knowing ‘‘beans’’ about boat building . . . and 
save nearly half the cost of buying her ready-built! Or 
build to sell to others at a Big Profit! 











Takes Motor. 
Oars and Sail 
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In a Few Evenings! 





iE] 4 OTHER MODELS 


Besides the new OK 4, there’s the 50 Ib. 
OK.-2 for mo ntore, to 4‘ h.p. oars, sail—and the 
paddie- - wu i‘ = odels weighing from 
genuine 
g ME Rp‘ QUAL ITY ~all sold either 
knockdown kit or factory- 















New Color »red Circularshowing ALL - oa Ki-Yak 
models, Low Introductory Factory-To-You P tices 
and $6 Gift Paddle Offer. (Please *P rint Plainly. 
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Flssanans Are Friendly 


(Continued from page 31) 


I had to try because both Page and Mac 
wanted to see a dry fly at work before 
they started fishing. 

I slipped up to the stream and let my- 
self down into the water as quietly as I 
could, and got to a spot where I was 
shielded by the curve of the bank. Then 
I worked out enough line to reach the 
spot where the trout was feeding. I knew 
that trout would take it if I could put 
the fly in the right place without making 
too much of a splash when the line hit 
the water, but it was my first cast of the 
season, and I was a little uncertain about 
being able to make it right. 


HE line kept getting out farther and 

farther until I had about thirty feet of 
it in the air, which is about all I can 
swing on a six-foot 9%4-inch rod. Then 
I let it go, and allowed ten more feet to 
shoot through the guides before I 
checked it and watched the fly come 
around in a neat, left-hand curve. The 
fly cocked prettily on the water with 
neither line nor leader floating over the 
trout’s head, but only the fly. The trout 
took it hard and swiftly, and leaped im- 
mediately into the air, shook his head, 
and ran for the tall timber. I had my 
hands full for several minutes, because 
that trout fought like a rainbow and 
jumped from the water three times be- 
fore he came to net. The spectators ex- 
pressed approval in a way that made me 
want to bet they would catch trout on 
dry flies before the summer was over. 

Taking that one trout finished the 
pool for the time being, because all the 
other fish in it ran for cover as soon as 
the commotion started. We had to go 
up to the next pool above before Page 
could get into action. It didn’t take him 
long to fasten a good one—the biggest 
of the day—and I saw that Page knew 
how to put a wet fly out where it would 
do the most good. 

In the pool where Page started, there 
was an upended ledge of sandstone that 
formed a dam, with the water spilling 
over the top of it, clear across the creek. 
Below the ledge, the current fanned out 
into little runs like the spread feathers 
of a strutting gobbler’s tail, and there 
was a trout at the end of each feather. 
Page fishes upstream, and insists that a 
wet fly should be worked and not merely 
dragged across the current. I suspect he 
is right, because he hadn’t worked his 
fly very far before he was fastened to 
another acrobat. 

There are some streams where browns 
leap into the air as consistently and as 
high as rainbows, and this was that kind 
of stream. This first trout of Page’s 
was no exception. 

He took to the air at once, and Page 
played him a lot better than could be 
expected from a man who isn’t supposed 
to know anything about fishing. That is, 
he got along all right until the fish 
started straight toward him. He was a 
little flustered then, and couldn’t get the 
slack out of his line fast enough, so he 
lengthened his arms and reached for the 
sky. He won the battle eventually. The 
fish weighed nearly a pound and a half. 

McFaden came tiptoeing over then, 
and said he wanted to show me some- 
thing out of the ordinary. I foHowed 
him up to a bend, prepared for almost 
anything but what I actually saw was 
a young doe eating grass out of Page 
Tubbs’ hand! 





I think the doe was a pet, though nm 
body would admit it, and anyway I don 
believe it matters. It adds something t 
the interest of a trip to be able to fee 
grass to a stray deer between casts. 

Even with the wildness of the countr 
and the plenitude of trout in the strean 
it took McFaden a while to get his cas 
to working. He had trouble keeping hi 
line out of the bushes, and he spent 
good deal of time climbing trees and ty 
ing on new flies. Once I caught hir 
with the camera when he was tangled u; 
like a kitten in a ball of yarn. But, whe: 
the day was over and he came back dow: 
to the bridge, he had his share of fish 
When we got his trout and Page’s an 
mine spread out together on the gras 
—well, anybody would know we had 
been fishing! 

Back in Custer that night, we left th« 
car at the filling station, and hunted up 
a restaurant where we got some steak 
about as thick as three fingers of good 
bourbon. Over the coffee, we talked of 
fishing in Colorado, and in Wyoming 
and of lake fishing in the park and of 
deer hunting, and of latchstrings and 
the way they hang out for fishermen 
even in places where drought has hurt 
the fishing. Finally we went back to 
the filling station, and I said, ‘Well, Mac 
better fill up the old tank, and I'll hit the 
road.” 

One of the boys backed the car up to 
the pump, and McFaden took the cap 
off the tank, and let his flash light shine 
down into the opening. He tried to look 
surprised and said, “Hell, Ed, this dang 
thing doesn’t use any gas. She’s full 
to the brim!” 

Old Page Tubbs stood there and 
chuckled, while I got in the car, and 
started the motor. “Come back to South 
Dakota again soon,” he said, “and let’s 
go fishing up in Wyoming.” 

“Sure,” I said slipping the gear shift 
into low. “But I want you to come to 


Colorado. Boy, we'll get some real fish- 
ing then! 
ico—it’s only about 200 miles away! 


We'll go down into New Mex- 


” 














"He says the bugs annoy him!" 
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Mule Deer Make Strange Pets 


(Continued from page 40) 


gracefully leaping, jump the creek, and 
crowd to the feeding boards. It made a 
lovely picture on a snowy morning to see 
the three does, the fawns, and the two- 
point buck gathered around their out- 
door table. 

When it grew warmer, the deer pre- 
ferred the tender green grass to the bran 
and apples and did not come in so often. 
This time of year herds of wild deer al- 
ways come out on the hillsides to feed 
on the new growth of grass and soft 
sage. Daphne and her family liked to 
join them. Many times we have counted 
between seventy and eighty deer in sight 
of the ranch, with several gathered 
round the salt lick. 


UCKS usually shed their antlers dur- 

ing the first quarter of the year. 
Gable shed his on February 3, and it was 
about six weeks before the new ones be- 
gan to grow. A buck’s antlers increase 
in size each year until he reaches his 
prime, then they usually remain about 
the same size and shape. Each set of 
antlers seems to be suited to each par- 
ticular buck, retaining certain charac- 
teristics through the years. In our col- 
lection, we have three sets of antlers 
from the same five-point buck, which are 
almost identical in shape and size. 

As summer approached our pets sep- 
arated and each went its own way. 
Some persons believe that yearling deer 
run with their mothers, and even say 
that two-pointers ere with their mothers 
the second fall, but this was not true of 
any yearling we observed. The yearling 
deer leave their mothers about the time 
the new fawns are born. Twins will 
often stick together through the summer 
and probably longer. The only reason 
Milly and Fay are with Daphne is be- 
cause they come to be fed. 

Last summer Daphne was busy rais- 
ing twin fawns again; and Fay also be- 
came the mother of her first fawns, 
twins. Does often have twin fawns; but 
Daphne is exceptional, having raised five 
sets of twins in the six years of her life. 
Kerry, Freya’s daughter, attracted at- 
tention by growing a freakish set of 
spikes about three inches long. She is 
the first doe we have observed with any 
sign of antlers. 

Along in September, after the dudes 
had left and things were quiet, Daphne, 
Milly, and Fay started coming in to their 
winter feeding grounds again. There 
were now four more little fawns to be- 
come acquainted with. Daphne’s latest 
offspring are both bucks, whom we call 
Kip and Skipper. Fay’s twins are two 
little does, called Heidi and Hilda. It 
wasn’t long before we had Kip and Skip- 
per eating the bran. 

Some persons think that all deer look 
alike, but they are just as individual as 
human beings, once you get to know 
them. Each one seems to have a person- 
ality of its own. Daphne is a motherly 
creature who grows tamer year by year. 
Milly is careless and nonchalant. Fay 
appears conceited and walks along with 
her head high, stepping daintily. Kip is 
bright-eyed and alert, while Skipper is 
dreamy-eyed and calm. Heidi regards 
you with soft, brown eyes, but Hilda is 
more like her mother. All deer have a 
certain charm that no other animals 
have. 

The best time to study deer is in the 
fall, when the leaves are tinted with red 


and gold. The Indians called this the 
time of the Mad Moon. Something seems 
to be in the air, the mating season is ap- 
proaching, and all the antlered kings are 
at the height of their beauty and 
strength. Many places can be seen in 
the woods where they have twisted the 
brush with their antlers and dug their 
sharp prongs into the willows and fir 
trees, ripping off the bark. The muscles 
in the necks of all bucks swell for the 


terrible battles that sometimes come. A | 


fever burns in their blood, and shows in 
their dark eyes. Often they stand for 
long, moody moments. Then they travel 
far and wide, searching for does. When 
sighting a group of does they go toward 
them ata short, quick-stepping trot, with 
legs apart and head held gracefully out 
and up. Sometimes they are quite fas- 
tidious. Not satisfied with any of the 
does in the bunch, they will start off in 
search of one more to their fancy. 

Battles between bucks do not occur 
very often, because a buck always sin- 
gles out one doe at a time, and it rarely 
happens that two bucks choose the same 
doe. Young two-pointers, however, be- 
ing quicker, often steal does from larger 
bucks. A buck will select a doe and 
make her go wherever he wishes by 
prodding her with his antlers. He pur- 
sues her sometimes for two or three days 
before overtaking her. 

More bucks are killed in the last week 
of the hunting season than at any other 
time. The mating urge is strong, and 
the bucks seem to be in a trance. They 
will often appear in the open, scornful 
of any danger. 

We were glad when the hunting sea- 
son was over last fall. Poor Kerry’s 
spikes had played her false. She was 
mistaken for a buck and killed. Later, 
her buck fawn was killed unlawfully. 
Gable, Malibu, and Columbine also have 
not come back. We can only hope that 
they will, once summer comes again to 
our mountains. 


Oregon Dam Project 


ILLIAM L. FINLEY, noted nat- 
WV urats of Oregon, has asked that 

the proposed project for seven 
dams on the headwaters of the Willam- 
ette River in that State, to be built with 
government funds, be studied before ap- 
proval. He recommends that a complete 
investigation be made by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Fisheries and the Oregon Game 
and Fish Commission, to determine 
what will be the effect of the dams on 
the salmon runs. 

“Salmon runs on the Sacramento 
River in California have been utterly 
destroyed by such dams, and the use of 
the water for irrigation without screen- 
ing the ditches,” Finley states. “Baker 
River in Washington was a very valu- 
able salmon stream until a 200-ft. dam 
was built and the run completely de- 
stroyed. Experts who have studied the 
matter claim the dam brings in $40,000 
a year in power, and the loss on salmon 
is $50,000 a year... The early, or first 
run of Chinook salmon, which is the 
most important, comes in the Columbia 
and works up the Willamette to the 
headwaters to spawn. All the fish ex- 
perts who have studied the Willamette 
project have stated that these dams will 
prove a definite detriment to the salmon 
runs.” 
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Armed with Kodak Retina 
II, it’s you who decide what pictures 
you'll take—not your camera. 
Lightning-fast action? You shoot 
with ease and certainty; yours is a 
superb lens, a high-speed shutter. Un- 
expected picture chances? No prob- 
lem at all; your camera handles with 
split-second speed. Night work? Snap 
away at cafés in town, barn theatres 
in the country; under Photofloods in 
the nursery. Traveling? You get not 
only outdoor shots, but snapshots in- 
side cathedrals, museums, galleries... 


FULL COLOR, TOO... . You get gorgeous 
full-color transparencies of most of 
these subjects simply by loading with 
Kodachrome Film... 


FEATURES 


Coupled Range Finder 
Body Shutter Release 
Double-Exposure Prevention Device 
Lens, Anastigmat f.2.8 or 
Anastigmat f.2.0 
Shutter, 1/500 Compur-Rapid 


Kodak Retina II, f.2.8, $115; Kodak 
Retina II, f.2.0, $140. Prices include sports- 
man’s field case. Kodak Retina I, the 
original Retina, with Kodak Anastigmat 
EKTAR f.3.5 lens, is $57.50. The Retinas 
load with a wide range of Kodak Film. See 
all three at your dealer’s ... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK RETINA II 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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LMOST as far back as I 
A can remember, we used 
top-water plugs. I can 
even recall one up-and-coming 
angler who fished the lakes 
near home with a floating fly. 
He sometimes took bass when 
the rest of us drew blanks, but, 
at that time, we ascribed his 
success to luck. It was much 
later before we saw the light. 
Then we had a tough time get- 
ting the lures we needed and a 
tougher time learning how to 
use them. Today surface lures 
are established firmly in popu- 
lar esteem. 

It is still possible to fish many 
places and not see a bass fisher- 
man using surface lures or 
even an artificial. At times, of 
course, bait is the only thing 
that will take fish, but I feel 
that bait often is used when a 
surface lure would increase the 
chance of success. When con- 
ditions are best for surface- 
lure fishing, they are usually 
poor for any other method. 
That is the principal reason 
why every bass fisherman 
should know how to handle 
plugs and flies as well as bait. 

There is only one drawback. 
Invariably, any angler who be- 
comes interested in surface 
lures and catches a few fish 
with them becomes so wrapped 
up in the game that he uses it 
whether it’s appropriate for the condi- 
tion or not. I say this because I had to 
stifle this feeling in myself so I could 
keep in touch with all methods, some- 
thing very necessary for an angling edi- 
tor. It took sheer will power to over- 
come the desire to fish exclusively with 
a fly rod and surface bugs. Many of my 
friends were not so strong-willed, and 
today you can’t interest them in any- 
thing except surface-lure fishing. Some 
have gone so far as to give up every- 
thing except dry-fly fishing for trout. I 
think their obsession is causing them to 
miss some interesting fishing with other 
methods, but they don’t seem to care. 





When fishing shallow water, it often is possible to take bass 
like this on a surface lure after other methods have failed 


Naturally, fish must be working in 
shallow water if surface lures are to be 
effective. This applies to all fish, not 
excepting trout. When they are in deep 
water, it is a waste of time and effort 
to use surface lures. But, if the fish are 
using in shallow water, then, no matter 
what time of day you fish for them with 
a surface lure, you stand an excellent 
chance of taking them. 

There are both physical and biological 
reasons for this. As I have pointed out 
before, the surface of water, because it 
is not perfectly flat, distorts anything 
on or above it. In addition, any object 
resting on the surface creates distortion 


by its contact with the water 
For this reason, objects on the 
surface are less likely to be 
identified by fish for what they 
are than objects under the sur- 
face. 

I have had this fact demon- 
strated to me many times wher 
bug fishing for bass. As long 
as my lure floated lightly on 
the surface, it brought many 
rises, but, just as soon as it 
became water-logged and was 
partially submerged, the num- 
ber of rises fell off rapidly 
Invariably, a fresh bug, pro- 
vided I had a pattern the fish 
preferred at the time, remedied 
this. 

Sometimes a different bug 
would work just as well. But, if 
one particular lure was needed, 
and the rise to the surface was 
of short duration, it was a de- 
cided disadvantage to have only 
one bug of a pattern because, 
by the time it had dried suffi- 
ciently to float again, the rise 
was about over. There is a wiss 
hint here. Always carry at least 
one duplicate of every lure you 
know is good in the waters you 
are fishing. 

Fish know intimately the 
various forms of life which 
surround them, but the world 
above the surface is a mystery 
Some of the things that fall on 
the surface they get to recog- 
nize as being good to eat because they 
appear frequently. Other things appear 
from time to time, however, and the fish 
do not know whether they are good t« 
eat until they have investigated them 
So, when our artificial appears on the 
surface of the water, the fish are quite 
likely to look it over, if they are so lo- 
cated that they can see it. If it does not 
look alarming and perhaps gives a flut- 
tering twitch, like that of a large bug 
then the natural reaction on the part 
of the fish is to take it. 

The man who does not have a fly rod 
should not feel he is out of the running 
when a bug fisherman comes along and 
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akes fish from under his nose. If he 
in handle a casting rod, and has some 
mall surface plugs, he can give a good 
iccount of himself. Of course, it is a 
it difficult to give a plug the same 
ction you can impart to a bug, but it 
an be done, and manufacturers make 
lures which are admirable for the pur- 
pose. And, if the fish prefer a swim- 
ming motion in their food rather than 
twitching or plunking, as often happens, 
hen the plug caster has the advantage. 
No matter what you use, you will get 
results if you can handle the tackle you 
have in the way demanded by the situa- 
tion. 

In surface baits, there is no need for 
the wide variety of colors usually neces- 
sary in underwater lures. When white, 
gray, or black is shown against a colored 
background, it assumes a color that 
blends with the background colors. In 
other words, these colors are less con- 
spicuous against a blue sky or green 
trees than are the browns, reds, and 
others. 

When the water is exceptionally clear 
and the skies bright, I use either white, 
gray, or black bugs or plugs. I feel that, 
because they are less conspicuous, they 
will be less likely to alarm wary fish. 
If the water is a bit dingy, I use brown, 
red, yellow, or some combination of 
these colors. On the other hand, because 
gray does not change color when seen 
against a gray sky, I use this color on 
dark days if I can find a suitable type 
of lure for the conditions that day. 
A gray bass bug has always been my 
best bet on gray days when the fish 
were interested in surface food. 


DO not mean to imply that these con- 

clusions on color are the last word. 
They are simply my own ideas. I have 
carefully checked them for at least eight 
years and have found them consistently 
effective. 

Ordinarily, surface lures are used over 
bass and other fish which are not rising 
to the surface of lakes, but which are 
merely in shallow water, where anything 
that alights on the surface is seen by 
them. It is possible that they visit these 
locations because it gives them an op- 
portunity to take things from the sur- 
face, but it is my guess that the chance 
of picking up the frogs and minnows in 
such locations is the true reason. 

There are, however, occasions when 
these fish actually rise to fly hatches 
the same as trout. During these hatches, 
they gorge themselves. Throughout such 
periods, you really need lures that are 
fairly close imitations of the natural 
insect. I ran into this condition once 
when a large number of 17-year locusts 
fell in the water all around me. The 
bass took them right at my feet, but I 
lidn’t catch many fish. The nearest 
hing to a locust I had was a brown bug 
with spreading wings. I tied in the 
wings so they ran parallel with the body, 
hen clipped them. I managed to take a 
few of the smaller bass, but, if I’d had 

close imitation, I’d probably have 
aught my limit without trouble. 

Before the July 1 law became effec- 

ive, I frequently had grand dry-fly fish- 
ng for bass during the May-fly hatches. 
This was very similar to trout dry-fly 
shing. In states where the season still 
pens early enough to permit fishing 
luring the large spring hatches, an 
ngler may have rare sport even now. 
n Missouri, large hatches of flies some- 
imes clutter the streets of towns near 
ivers. During these periods, the bass 
rorge themselves and are not interested 
n any other type of food. 

The use of surface lures is virtually a 
iecessity when (Continued on page 75) 
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ipo TEMPER is the power in Musky Land. Its marvelous 
action foils the Tiger Musky’s fastest leap. Its fighting 
heart of clock-spring tempered rapier steel checks his 
powerful plunge with a yielding yet remorseless strain that 
saves the rest of your tackle. Since 1925, every new world’s 
record Muskellunge has been taken on a TRUE TEMPER Rod 
—The Master of Power in Musky Land. 


For 1938, the new TrRuE TEMPER Rods are improved in ac- 
tion, in finish, and in mountings. New streamlined guides 
are used on the Toledo, Professional and Power Master; 
new hand-checked type forward grips; cases of sanforized 
(shrink proof) canvas, with aluminum tubes to hold the 


tips, are used on the higher priced models. 


Write us for the new TruE TEMPER Tackle Catalog. We have 
a copy for you. It’s free! In it you will find described and 
illustrated, more than 25 TRUE TEMPER Rods including The 
Toledo, “Rod of Champions.” Your dealer can show you 
the ones you want to see and help you select the rods that 
will make your fishing outfit complete. Write us today. 


e 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


SPORTING GOODS DIVISION Dept. O GENEVA, OHIO 
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SOUTH BEND 
Orewa LURES 


See 
The ie ’ 
Pd Be @ You'll enjoy 
. looking over these and 
Oren-0-Matic many other South Bend 
FLY ROD fish-getters at your dea- 
ler’s store. You can depend 
upon it—they’ll catch fish 
and give you lots of sport getting’em. 




















No. 893— Plunk- 
Oreno-A combina- 
tion wood and fly, 
with scooped - out 
head.Makes plunk- 
ing riffle when re- 
trieved. 6 patterns. 
Size 4 hook, 6Oc; 
size 1/0 hook, 6Sc 


oe 
No. 593—Trix- 


Oreno now only 
50c. Effective fly 
rod lure for trout, 
pan fish, etc. Has 
an amazing glid- 
ing, fluttering ac- 
tion. Size6orl 
hooks. Bait-casting 
sizes 75c 


No. 971—Trout- 
Oreno. 1%" body. 
Famous grooved 
head. Always ef- 
fective for a vari- 
ety of fish. 15 col- 
ors, 65c. In 1%" 
size, Fly-Oreno, 
60c 


Frog. 2 patterns — 
spotted green or 
brown back with 
ellow belly. Very 
e-like, 75c 


BASS-OBITE— 
South Bend’s new 
Tenite plastic bait 
% ounce size. Very 
durable. Also in % 
ounce size. $1.00 


PLUNK-ORENO — 
A hollow headed 
wood surface lure 
with masked buck- 
tail hook. It ‘“‘ker- 
plunks” when re- 
trieved with a jerk. 
Very effective. 6 
finishes. $1.00 


= 
FROG-ORENO — 


Realistic frog im- 
itation for castin 

into pads an 

reeds. ounce 
weight. Yellow and 
green bucktail hair 
with spotted back. 
5/0 hook. $1.00. 





132-Page Book on Fishing—Sent Free! 
Fishing information—stories by angling 
authorities. Fly and bait casting lessons. 
Shows, describes South Bend tackle. 
A postal gets it— Free! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
7228 High Street, 
South Bend, Indiana 
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Maybe You Need 
Different Flies 


MarsyH Wuitney 
B Pono 


RAY 


Though overlooked by many anglers, these 
six patterns caught trout for the author 


By RALPH E. RICH 


E WET-FLY fishermen 

Wiz along in pretty much 

the same rut. Although 

there are hundreds of different patterns 

of flies tied, open any fly book and what 

do you see? At most, usually two dozen 
different varieties. 

There probably will be a Montreal, and, 
perhaps, a white-tippecd one, a Grizzly 
King or a Professor, a Cahill, a Silver 
Doctor, and doubtless a Jock Scott and 
a Dusty Miller. There may be a Brown 
Hackle and a Gray Hackle, a Parma- 
chene Belle, three or four patterns pre- 
ferred locally, and an odd assortment of 
streamers. 

“Well,” I can hear you say, 
caught fish on them all my life.” 

That’s true; so have I. And I expect 
to catch them as long as I’m able to hold 
a fly rod. So did my father. He always 
said that a Brown Hackle was all a man 
needed to catch fish, and I’ve caught 
only a single fish on one. But does that 
prevent a little deviation once in a while? 

I don’t know as much about the fish 
in my own corner of Maine as I'd like 
to, but I do know that they are either 
the most pernickety feeders or the best- 
educated—or both—of any fish I ever 
expect to meet. 

Some 20 years ago, as I was trying 
vainly to catch an occasional fish in the 
midst of the summer doldrums, an idea 
occurred to me. The next mail bore a 
letter to my sporting-goods store, in- 
structing it to send me about a dozen or 
so of the flies it had been unable to sell 
or couldn’t sell in great numbers. I 
made an exception in the case of flies 
that were obviously too lurid, such as the 
Scarlet Ibis or the modern fly-tyer’s con- 
ception of the Jenny Lind. es 

I was amazed at how good the selec- 
tion looked when it arrived. Some of the 
flies seemed excellent—self-effacing and 
drab, with, in (Continued on page 67) 
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Jamous REELS| 


Ask 
Your Dealer To 
Show You The New 


Stainiess Stee! 
Reel 






outh Bend, 
originator of 
enuine Anti-Back- 
sh reels, the accepted 
standard for 28 years. Shown 
below are new reels for 1938. 
Others are No. 1250A, $18; No. 
1 , $11; No. 450B, $6; No. 
400A, $5; No. 300A, $3. 




















No. 650 Casting 
Reel. Level-wind- 
ing anti-back-lash. 
eer ny od signe 
weight.Price$10. 
No. 65, level-wind 
only, 


No. 550C Casting 
Reel. Level-wind- 
ing anti-back-lash. 
Has'‘'3-piece”’ take 
down feature for 
quick, easy clean- 
ing. $7-50.No.55, 
Level-wind only, 
$6.50. 


No. 350B Casting 
Reel. Level-wind- 
ing anti-back-lash. 
A good, well made 
reel.Has ‘‘3-piece” 
take down feature. 
$4. No. 35, level- 
wind only,$ le 


® 
BLACK-ORENO 


Known by anglers 
the country over 
as the finest wa- 
ter-proof silk cast- 
ing line made. 
Color solid black. 
9 to SO Ib. tests. 
50 yd. 18 lb. test 
$1.90 


No. 1140B Oreno- 
O-Matiec Fly Rod 
Reel. Fits reel seat 
in manner to per- 
mit perfect balance 
and avoid any “rod 
rolling’ in the 
hand, $7.00; other 
sizes priced at 
6.50 and $8. 


FISH-ORENO—An 
“oil cured,” dur- 
able, soft pliable 
fly rod line. Tobac- 
co brown color. 
Easy to cast. Level 
sizes H to C. Size 
D, 25 yds., $2.50. 
Double tapered, 
packed in utility 
celluloid container, ; 
30 yds., $7.50. ett 


This 132 Page Book On 
Write for 14th edition 
“Fishing—-What Tackle and 
When” 132 pages of fish- 
ing facts, new pictures, fly 
and bait casting construc- 
tion, Free! A postal gets it. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 

7228 High Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Maybe You Need 
Different Flies 


(Continued from page 66) 


some instances, a splotch of color to 
make them stand out. 

For better or worse, they went right 
to work, and, for the time, I abandoned 
my standard patterns as I gave each of 
the strangers a half hour’s workout. 
The results were several fish and a large 
number of missed strikes. Gradually I 
eliminated all but two or three of the 
best, and, finally, based on results, one 
favorite survived. It was somewhat sim- 
ilar to a Jungle Cock. I eventually lost 
it, and could never find another, for I 
had forgot its name. 

There are many patterns of Scotch 
salmon flies that are unknown in this 
country. For years I accumulated cata- 
logues from several foreign fly-tyers. 
These all contained colored plates which 
gave very fair approximations of the 
actual appearance of the flies. From 
them, I selected a few that looked good, 
and, allowing ample time, had my fa- 
vorite sporting-goods store get them for 
me. In this way, I obtained several flies 
each season that were very successful. 
But it is a strange thing that, with only 
a few exceptions, these flies, totally un- 
familiar to the fish, are good killers for 
only a season or two. After that, they 
will rarely take. Don’t ask me why. 

One of the exceptional flies I have 
found good at any season is the Barnes. 
Its wing is a very dark gray, with a 
short, black feather on either side. On 
each side of the outside of the wing, a 
single, yellow feather also is tied in. It 
is not a polka dot, but an elongated eye, 
and it is tied under the short, black 
feather so that only the lower half 
shows. It is perhaps two thirds the 
length of the main wing. The hackle is 
black, as is the body, except for a yellow 
tip at the very end, and it is wound with 
a spiral strip of silver. Thetailis yellow. 


ONCE had an interesting experience 

with the Barnes that shows how fin- 
icky fish are. It was in the spring and 
the salmon had come up into one of the 
pools. They were rising all around me— 
good fish, too—but I couldn’t get a rise 
to anything I offered. After a while, I 
put on a Barnes that was well past its 
prime, but they wouldn’t rise to it, and 
I was about to reel in and change when 
a little one, about ™% Ib. took it. He was 
a vicious devil, and jumped and skit- 
tered all over the pool. When I got him 
in and turned him loose, I saw that he 
had chewed the fly rather badly and had 
broken off the brittle yellow-eyed feath- 
ers on either side of the wing. 

Thinking little of it, I continued to use 
the fly. Almost immediately the fish be- 
gan to take hold, and, in a few minutes, 
I had taken several nice ones. After tak- 
ing the hook out of the last one, I no- 
ticed that the fly was badly frayed. Not 
wishing to chance losing a good fish, I 
threw it away, and put on a brand-new 
Barnes. I fished for a half hour without 
another rise. Then I reeled in and took 
the yellow feathers off the new fly. Right 
away I started taking fish again. 

Two other flies, Reed and Morse, are 
discoveries that have taken many fish 
for me. They are simple flies of the neu- 
tral-shaded type I like because I have 
found them successful. The Reed and 
Morse are alike except for the bodies. 
The wings are slate gray, a shade or two 
lighter than (Continued on page 68) 
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SOUTH BEND RODS 
EXCELLENT VALUES 
a IN ANY 


PRICE RANGE 


For Every Kind of Fishing 
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a x ‘ South Bend offers hun- 
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bamboo or steel, 
te ina wide price 
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No. 2100. Straight Taper 
tub steel ; 
$7.50; ~ many $12'80. : 
‘No. 215. Solid steel. tod. 
. _ Offset handle. ssa! 
at $4.75 to. 


- Be 


= 120 1S 
‘ho. 108 sat a 


Po. 1 
7 NEW OBITE LURES —- MOULDED OF TENITE 


Cr TRADE MARK REG. 
*/ Fey 


pe UL, “th 


No. 1974. Two-Obite—2 OBITE BAITS 


baits in one. Two sizes 
$1.15 and Ww 25. COMING 


FREE! 


Wei: 233400 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY, 7228 HIGH STREET, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 







__ tremely lightwisd § 
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No. 1973. Bass-Obite. Has far 1 
Bass-Oreno action. 2 sizes. $1.00. 
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on a WEEZEL by 


Herrington Lake. 


_—- 


WEEZEL Lures are made in three sizes: % oz. 
for casting; 1/20 oz. for fly rods; 1 oz. for 
Muskies, and for salt-water fish, Tarpon, 
Striped Bass, Kingfish, etc. 


The BABY WEEZEL for fly rods is available 
in 12 colors. Price 60c¢ each. 


To the left you see the largest recorded 
bass ever taken in Kentucky. 
W. B. White, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, at Gwinn Island Camp, 


. All game fish like minnows you know. 





Caught 



















CASTING WEEZEL—$1.00 each 
Supplied with both a Spinner and a Wiggle Disc 
giving 2-Actions-in-1-Bait. Weight % oz. 17 colors 


The MUSKIE-SALTWATER WEEZEL is made 


in 17 colors and is furnished with both Spinner 
and Wiggle Disc. Price, complete, $1.50 each. 


NOTE: If your dealer can’t supply you rush 


your order direct to us, and mention dealer's 
name. 


Valuable Free folder—shows baits in natural colors. Write now for your copy. 


THE WEEZEL BAIT COMPANY 


DEPT. H, DISNEY ST., OAKLEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















“GOPHER SILVER FLASH ; 


A proven Killer on stream or lake. This fly has what it 
takes—Extra long shank, hollow point hooks, Brilliant 
silver body, 
FISH CAN RESIST IT. Hook sizes 1, 4, & 8. If dealer 
cannot supply, send $1.00 for set of four special pat- 
terns, and we will send our complete fishing tackle 
catalog Free. 


BN West 26th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








CRAPPIE jj 


Fishermen 


The greatest crappie lure ever 

designed. Actual test 120 crap- 
ies in 70 minutes. For use on 

By rod or cane pole, 

7 ; a $1.00 

We aiso make 

Bass & Pike streamers 

Unexcelled for Small-mouth & 

Walleyes. 

“| |_ eee $2.00, Ea. $.50 

Sunfish & Bream lures 

Set of 3... ..$1.00, Ea. $.35 

Floatings Bugs for eveni 

fishing for crappies, sunfish " 








>) ea $1.00, Ea. $.50 
Life action in feathered lures 
that all fishermen have been 
waiting for. 





Hoefer Lures 
319 W. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Spoon that Won the 
Seattle Salmon Derby Two 
Years in Succession 


“F.S.T. FREAK” 


If you want to get the big ones, use 
the spoon that has proved its worth 
by luring them. The “F.S.T. Freak” 
is used for both Sport and Commer- 
cial fishing. 





Size Color Price 
Silver — Brass .50 

‘6 “ "60 

3 .70 
6 .90 
7 1.00 











Shoff Fishing Tackle Co. 
Largest Manufacturer of Fishing Tackle 
on the Pacific Coast 
KENT, WASHINGTON 








For Big Trout, Crappies & Bass. 
Set of 4—$1.00 postpaid. () 


and streamer type feathers. NO GAME 





GOPHER SPORTS SUPPLY CO. 





Practical—Efficient. For NIGHT or DAY. 
Night Float $1.00 Postpaid. 

Electric Lighted Casting Lure 
Attractive to game fish NIGHT or DAY. 
LOOKS LIKE FISH. Does work of 4 lures 
Lure $1.00 Postpaid. Free circular these 
and other new items. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Dealers wanted. 


Seigie’s Night Ceting © Float Co. 
Hinton, Oklaho 


When Fish Bites—Float Lights 





How To Cateh Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing wants to 
know how! Send 10¢ (Coin or 
Stamps) for an old reliable Prescott 
Spinner, on which you can attach a 
hook, and catch more fish. I will in- 
clude with the Spinner, a copy of my 
book, ‘‘How to Catch Fish’’ 

Write today: Chas. H. Stapf, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO, 








Box E Prescott, Wis., U. S. A. 





Not earth worms. Never has a bait be- 
come such a national favorite in so 
short a time. A sure fish getter. Use 
*‘the worm that has turned’’ the fish- 
erman honest. Scientifically packed 
in handy container assuring live bait. 
At your dealer or order direct. 65c 
postpaid. 
LI-CUT LIVE BAIT Co. 

319 Baltimore Ave., Monterey Park, California 


LIVE BAIT 


LIVE WORMS | 

















PEPER‘S 


bite since.” 











Unsolicited Comment on 


WALTER W. HUMBERGER, Deputy Clerk, U.S. District Court, Toledo, 
Ohio, “Not until I tried Peper’s High Grade Mixture have I been a 
steady smoker of a pipe...have never been troubled with tongue- 


ALBERT J. ROBERTS, JR., Serior at University of Illinois, says, ada I 
started smoking, "I have been smoking | Peper’s Pouch Mixture.. 
Anything better... must be pretty good.” 


Small Sample Sent on Request 
Christian Peper Tobacco Co. ¢ 125 Delmar Boul.,St. Louis, Mo. 


POUCH MIXTURE 











WEEZEL LURES| 


CONTINUE SENSATIONAL RECORDS! 


WEEZEL Feathered Minnow Lures are just like live min- 
nows in the water—only much more attractive—and how 
the big ones hit them 





Maybe You Need 
Different Flies 


(Continued from page 67) 


the Barnes, with gray hackles and red 
tails. The body of the Reed is green, of 
the same shade as that of the Grizzly 
King, and the Morse is red, like the King 
of the Water. Both have a silver spiral 
overwind. I have found the Reed better 
for salmon and the Morse for trout, but 
both usually will take fish during hot 
weather when other artificials will often 
fail. 

Causapscal is a lurid Scotch tie with 
which I had great success in the early 
spring two years ago, but it wouldn’t 
produce a rise last year. It has a bright- 
yellow wing, hackle, tail, and semifuzzy 
body, and down either side of the outside 
of the wing is the merest hair-line 
feather of medium blue. The body is 
overwound with a golden spiral, and has 
a narrow, black ruff at the very end. 
Below this, wound on the bare hook, is a 
thin winding of red, perhaps \% in. wide, 
with just a few turns of gold below it as 
a tip. 

For summer use, and, especially, for 
early fall, I have found the Nepisiguit 
Gray to be excellent. It is also a Scotch 
tie. It is rather hard for me to describe 
its wing, as I don’t know the source of 
many feathers used in fly-tying. I can 
best describe it as having three types of 
feathers about evenly divided. The out- 
side feather is a mottled brown. In the 
middle is a similarly mottled feather, 
but a little lighter. Next to the body is 
teal, and on either side of the wing on 
the outside are the single, blue-hair 
stripes of the Causapscal. The body is 
gray and semifuzzy with a silver spiral, 
and is tipped with a narrow, black ruff. 
The yellow tail comes out from under 
this ruff, and below it on the bare hook 
is a narrow wind of yellow silk, and be- 
low that a very narrow one of silver. It 
took many good fish for me last fall, 
including four square-tails between 3 
and 4 lb. apiece. 


OME years ago, a very old friend and 
a fly-fisherman for many years, gave 

me an original Marsh Whitney B Pond. 
It is probably the only genuine Whitney 
B Pond still in existence, for Marsh 
Whitney has been dead 35 or 40 years. 
He was one of the old-time guides 
around the Rangeleys when they were 
virgin waters, and the legends of the 
flies he tied and the fish they took still 
carry on when the old-timers get to- 
gether. I sent the fly to Scotland to have 
it copied exactly. The tyers did an ex- 
cellent job, and it has taken many good 
trout for me, especially during the early 
fall season. 

The wing is a gray speckle on white, 
like the wing of a Grizzly King, only the 
speckle is finer. The tail is the same. 
The upper third of the body and the 
hackle are claret, with the remainder of 
the body pale yellow with a gold spiral. 
It is a very simple, inoffensive pattern, 
but it certainly does its work in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 

I have discussed here a few of the out- 
of-ordinary patterns that have worked 
for me. It is my belief that, if you can 
spring something new and catch their 
fancy, when the fishing gets tough, you 
will be taking fish when they refuse to 
rise to the standard flies. It has been 
my experience that it is just a matter of 
patience and cut-and-try until you find 
it. 
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WITH A “*RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK" 
NEARLY EVERY “STRIKE” 

IS A“BASS-OUT’! IT’S 
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“River-Runt Did the Stunt” says Ace. 


FREE 


Tells Bait to use and 
how to fish for best re- 
sults. Send today. 





BASS 


One-Piece 
A slow-sinking, lifelike bait with 
attractive wiggling motion. Goes 
deep a ones. 2 1/2”; 1/2 oz. 


One-Piece Floating—9400 Series. 

Floats when at rest, dives on retrieve, 

and swims lively. Ideal over weedy 
”. < 


or snaggy places. 31/2”; 3/5 oz. weed beds or snags. 3 1/4”; 3 
$1 $ 


The newest 


No. 02XS—White-and-Red Shore 
CATALOG AND No. 9X BW— Black-and-White Shore 
BAIT CHART No. 9XSK—Gold-fish Shore 







Sinking—9110 Series. 


-00 each. $1.25 each. 


-00 each. 1.25 each. 


Amazingly Lifelike “Shore-Minnow” Finishes 

and most effective colors—just like those tiny little Shore-Minnows, 
—the natural food of big fish. Six new exclusive Heddon colors: 
No. 9XRS—Silver Shore 
No. 9X RG—Green Shore 
No. 9XR Y— Yellow Shore 


Order Baits direct if Dealer will not supply. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-61, Dowagiac, Mich. 


FOR ALL 
GAME-FISH 


Jointed-Floating — 9430 Series. 
Floats at rest. Dives and swims with 


natural tail-action. Excellent . : ; ttn te _ 
cote ag grec V4". Fmd Jointed Models in “Sinking” and ‘‘Float- 







STRIKE-OU: 


— by a Famous Baseball Pitcher, 


WILLIS (Ace) HUDLIN of the Cleveland Indians, using 


Heddon “’RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK”’ 


( Trade Name Registered ) 
Hudlin knows his Bass as well as his Batters. He knows that 
with Heddon “‘River-Runt’’, he puts over “‘strikes’’ on Mr. 
Bass and “‘he’s out’’, and into the boat. 
If you want thrilling strikes and limit catches, toss a 
“River-Runt-Spook”’ toany game-fish and see what happens! 


FOUR MODELS 


Jointed-Sinking—9330 Series. 
naturalswimmer with a quick quiver 9332XS 
and lively side-kick to tail. 
slowly—travels deep. 2 1/4”; 4/7 oz. 









J No. 9330 Series 
A J Color 


Sinks 


Try the New Jointed 
“RIVER-RUNTS” 


ing’ Baits are the last word in live- 
minnow action,—extra lively darting, with 
tantalizing tail-flip. You'll see why game- 
fish of all kinds can’t resist them. 


Other Famous Heddon Lures 
Formerly of wood, now made of “‘Spook"’ 
(transparent) material: 

} k"’ **Basser-Spook"’ 
*Crab-Spook" **Torpedo-Spook"’ 
Transparent Bodies Indestructible. 











ANGLERS’ 


Trout-Bass Rod 


Question: I intend fishing northern Ontario 
next summer and plan to have one good outfit. 
I intend to fish mostly on foot. Would a fly- 
casting outfit be of more benefit to me than a 
bait-casting outfit? The fish will be mostly 
trout and bass.—P. J. D., Ont., Canada. 


Answer: Confining your outfit to one type 
creates a problem. While ordinarily I’d say 
that a fly outfit would be most useful when 
both trout and bass are to be caught on the 
same tackle, your intention to fish mostly on 
foot changes the picture. For instance, you 
could cast from the shore of a lake much bet- 
ter with a bait-casting rod than you could with 
a fly rod, especially if the lure being used hap- 
pened to be for bass. Of course, a trout fly 
may be “switch cast’”’ with a fly rod, but, with 
bass lures, it is not so easy to do tricks of 
this sort when you have a forest at your back. 
On the other hand, a bait-casting outfit would 
be ridiculous on many of the small streams. 

There are two solutions, as I see the prob- 
lem. You might use a combination rod, which 
could be made into a bait-casting rod, a rod for 
worm fishing for trout, or a fly rod. There are 
such rods on the market. Or you might use an 
extremely light bait-casting rod, which could 
handle small lures and yet, with care, handle 
bass plugs weighing as much as % oz. It is 
rare, however, to get a rod of either type in 
the low-price range to take care of the situation 
properly. If I were to make the trip, I’d take 
both a fly and a bait-casting outfit.—R. B. 


Origin of Lures 


Question: Not long ago, I read that the pos- 
sibilities of artificial lures were discovered when 
an angler happened to throw an empty tobacco 
can in the river. The fish struck at it as it 
sank, and it occurred to him that, if the can 
possessed hooks, it would have caught fish. Is 
this true? About how many different kinds of 
lures are there today?—P. A. V., Minn. 


Answer: This is the first time I ever heard 
the tobacco-can version of the origin of arti- 
ficial lures. The one I have read a number of 
times is that a man dropped a spoon overboard 
and had a fish strike it. This seems a bit more 
logical, and may explain why spinners and 
wobblers are still called spoons. I know of no 
proof. Perhaps a reader has some. It would be 
dificult to estimate the number of different 
lures in use today. My own collection contains 
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QUERIES 


100 or more, and I know that I don’t begin to 
have all of them, although I have most of the 
better-known ones.—R. B. 


Dough-Ball Bait 


Question: Please give me a formula for 
making dough-ball baits for carp.—M. W., Okla. 


Answer: There are a great many baits of 
this sort. Here are two which may prove sat- 
isfactory: 

No. 1. Take a piece of nearly fresh, white 
bread, soak it a few seconds in water, then 


squeeze all excess moisture from it with clean | 


hands. Knead it and work it until it becomes 
a smooth and compact paste. 

No. 2. Sweet paste may be made by mixing 
bread and honey until they become thoroughly 
blended and have sufficient body to stay on the 
hook for a time. 

Sometimes anise oil, added to the flour pastes, 
makes them more effective, and a small quantity 
of cotton, mixed with the paste, helps keep it on 
the hook.—R. B. 


Solunar Theory? 


Question: What is your opinion of the solun- 
ar theory? How does the moon affect fresh- 
water fishing?—/J. B. S., Va. 


Answer: It is likely that the sun and moon 
do affect our fishing, although I am not con- 
vinced that they do. I’ve had experiences which 
might prove it either way. The best comment 
I can make is, fish every moment you are able 
to, and use the flies, lures, or bait necessary 
under prevailing conditions.—R. B. 


Deep-Water Bass 


Question: In midsummer, when bass are in 
deep water, how can a fly-rod fisherman, own- 
ing only bass bugs, take bass? I expect to spend 
a part of next summer on a Wisconsin lake and 
shall use only a fly rod.—/J. L. D., Il. 


Answer: When the fish are in deep water, 
the surface bug is useless. For such conditions, 
use a spinner or live bait. You must get down 
to the fish. However, bass are not always in 
deep water during hot weather. The best sur- 
face fishing I’ve ever had has been during the 
months of July and August, and always in shal- 


low water. One summer near Chetek, Wis., I | 
took a great many bass with surface lures while | 


the water was green with “bloom.”—R. B. 





YOU'RE TO BLAME 


unless your pictures are like this... 


It’s not your camera, or the weather that’s 
at fault. You’re “guessing” at camera set- 
tings, when there’s no need to guess at all. 
You can be sure your settings are correct 

. sure each exposure is perfect ... with a 
WESTON Exposure Meter. This compact. 
easy-to-use meter gives correct camera set- 
tings indoors or out, for any type of still o1 
movie camera, and any film including color. 
Insures perfect exposures every shot. See 
the WESTON at dealers, or write for litera- 
ture. Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
645 Frelinghuysen Avenue. Newark, N. J. 
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YOU AREA 
SPORTSMAN 


[ 









YOU WANT 
Light Practical 
Equipment ! 
The CLARKE TROLLER 








. f Is 

. Made 
: for 

« Sports- 
. men 
-- Weighs under1014 
we pounds. Only 21 
4 inches over-all. 


Lightest Complete Ready-to-go 
Outboard Made in this Country 


Put it in your duffle bag, on the floor of 
your car or on your living room rug— 
It won't leak! 


Powerful—develops 1.2 horsepower. 
Economical — % cent a mile. 





Let’s Get Down to Cases! 
This motor actually develops its rated 
r.p.m. and horsepower AT THE PRO- 
PELLER! —and that, Mr. Sportsman, is 
what drives your boat— not claims or fly- 
wheel horsepower and r.p.m. lost through 
reduction gears. 

Our motor develops its peak horse- 
power at 2450 r.p.m. Since propeller is 
mounted on crankshaft, this is also 
propeller speed. 

This moderate r.p.m. means lower 
piston speed, hence longer life for all 
moving parts. 

Put in on the scales—no other outboard 
made in this country can match its lightness! 


Finished like a gift from a jeweler! 
WE ANNOUNCE 
A New LOWER Price — $52.50 
f.0.b., Detroit 
Send for Literature. 


Clarke Engineering Co. 
9350 H Grinnell Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


D. R. CLARKE ENGINE CO. 
225 Richmond St. W. Toronto, Canada 
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Qwire Loop wit 
BASKET BEHIND. 
SHOOT THROUGH 
LOOP AND LAND 
IN BASKET. 
5 POINTS 


TOSSED AT 


5 POINTS 


THIS 


ey @ OLO TIRE AGAINST 
SHRUBBERY. 

DROP PLUG INSIDE 

WITHOUT SNAGGING. 


€) OLD BIKE THRE. 
RANDOM. LAND 
PLUG INSIDE. / 






CAST FIRST ROUND 
SITTING, THE 
SECOND STANDING. 
FORMER SIMULATES 
CASTING FROM BOAT 


@ ROCK. DROP PLUG 
INTO 6" CIRCLE 
BESIDE IT. 
5 POINTS 





5 POINTS 
ok 







© LOG. PLACE LURE 
AT EITHER END 
OR CENTER. 
5 POINTS 


Here is how obstacles 
look to caster. Each 
represents a problem 
the angler is likely to 
meet when he wades a 
stream. A high score 
takes expert casting 


Casting Game 


WILL HELP YOUR FISHING 


hands steady with skeet and trap- 

shooting and on the rifle range. 
Tournament casting is supposed to 
serve the same purpose for the angler, 
but many old-guard fishermen shy away 
from it. Why? They have a logical 
answer. 

These anglers declare that distance is 
not necessarily essential in fishing, and 
that accuracy on a wide-open tourna- 
ment pool is one thing, while accuracy 
on a narrow stream, heavily edged with 
low-arching trees, is another. This is 
not the attitude of all fishermen, of 
course, but the old-timer is supported by 
many younger sportsmen in his conten- 
tion that tournament casting, as it is 
conducted today, does not present the 
obstacles encountered in actual fishing. 
The practical fisherman asserts that he 
would “like to see one of these tourna- 
ment casters do his stuff with just any 
old bait rod or fly rod, instead of some 
fancy outfit that he had made up for the 
special occasion.” 

I believe I have found a simple solu- 
tion to this problem in the game of ob- 
stacle casting. It is the skeet of fishing, 
for it seeks to simulate the difficulties 
encountered along a brook, or the ob- 
structions and entanglements to hook 
and line found in bass and pickerel 
ponds. Anglers, whose enthusiasm for 
rod and reel was formerly aroused only 
by actual fishing, are taking to the sport 
in increasing number. 

Obstacle casting may be done with 
either fly rod or bait rod, but the rules 
are practically the same in either case. 
Here is the way it would be done by two 
imaginary casters: 

The two casters are bait-rod fans. 
One of them has a steel rod; the other a 
bamboo. The bamboo is a 5%-ft., jointed 
rod, of medium weight. The steel rod is 


| [mands st keep their eyes clear and 


-in one piece, 6 ft. long, and light in 


weight. Both men use soft-braided silk 
casting lines, each testing 10 lb. They 
have an assortment of plugs, weighing 
from % to % oz. All this equipment is 
the same as used in pond or stream. 
However, it is wise to use old or dam- 
aged lures. 

One of the casters stands within a 
small circle, 60 ft. from Obstacle No. 1. 
This is simply a loop of wire or a barrel 
hoop, suspended from the limb of a tree 
so that it hangs about 3 ft. from the 
ground. A bushel basket is placed on 
the ground, a couple of feet beyond the 
loop. If the caster can shoot his plug 
through the loop and drop it into the 
basket, he scores 5 points. 

The next shot is at an inner tube or 
bicycle tire standing on the ground, one 
edge of the tube touching a hedge or 
clump of bushes. This obstacle should 
be approximately 70 ft. from the cas- 
ter’s station. The idea is to drop the 
plug within the circle of the tube with- 
out becoming tangled in the hedge. A 
perfect shot counts 5 more points. 

For his third shot, the caster tries to 
drop his plug within the circle of an 
inner tube or bicycle tire, tossed any- 
where within the area by the other cas- 
ter. 

For Obstacle No. 4, I use a fair-sized 
rock, placed about 75 ft. from the cas- 
ter’s station. The trick is to drop the 
plug so that it strikes the side of the 
rock easily and slides gently off the 
stone, landing’ within a 6-in. circle 
drawn on the ground. If you fear that 
the contact with the rock will chip the 
enamel off your plugs or will dull the 
hooks, a block of wood makes a safe sub- 
stitute. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The final obstacle is an old log. Any 


chunk of wood approximately 6 ft. in 
length will do. The second caster calls, 
“Right!” “Left!” or “Center!” and it is 
up to the caster (Continued on page 71) 
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Vic SIMICH 


but certainly the Servian Champ. He says— 


“Pretty hard to get limit around here. Only way 
Hawaiians 
Wiggler she’s awful weedless an when shakes 


is throw how otha fella couldn't. 


skirt at these bass didn’t had a chance. 


“T got limit Friday before and Easter Morning 
pretty quick limit again. Gotta live right or have 


right bait. Hawaiian what I mean!” 


If your dealer hasn’t any, send dollar for two 
Hawaiians, different finishes, and find out what 
you’ve been missing. Write for catalog of these 


new killers. 


FRED ARBOGAST 
43 North St. 


Hawatian Wic 


Extra rubber skirts—20 tails—quick change—all colors—1ii5c ea. 


Got his picture in the paper with this string. He’s 
not only the best caster at the Goodyear in Akron 


Akron, Ohio 





ler 





Gets Limits 
for Best 


Servian 




















This Casting Game Will Helo Your Fishing | 


(Continued from page 70) 


to drop his plug within 6 in. of the des- 
ignated spot. 

A successful shot at each obstacle 
earns 5 points. Four rounds make a 
complete game. Rounds one and two are 
cast overhand, first with the caster sit- 
ting in a low chair, then standing. 
Rounds two and three call for sitting 
and standing side-casting. <A _ perfect 
score totals 100 points. 

The two positions simulate boat or 
canoe fishing and shore fishing. Each 
of the five obstacles is designated to du- 
plicate a situation that confronts the an- 
gler under actual fishing conditions, as 
the following detailed descriptions show: 

Wire Loop. The main reason still-fish- 
ermen are skeptical of bait casting is 
the loud s-p-l-o-s-h made by a poorly pre- 
sented lure. The tournament caster may 
be able to drop his plug accurately where 
a fish has jumped. Dropping it gently is 
another matter, unless he is a fisherman 
as well as a dry-land caster. The secret 
of quiet casting lies in the height of the 
lure at the end of the cast. The plug 
should shoot from the rod tip on a nearly 
horizontal line clear to the target, then 
stop, and drop lightly. Obstacle No. 1, 
the wire loop suspended from a tree 
limb, is a perfect test of altitude, and 
the basic shot of the game. The basket 
increases the necessity for accuracy. 

Bicycle Tire. Whether fishing from a 
boat in a pond, thick with pickerel weeds 
and water growths, or from the bank of 
a woodland stream, the caster’s chief 
worry is that his lure may become 
snarled in the vegetation. Every fisher- 
man knows, however, that the big-finned 
beauties lurk at the edge of the weeds. 
The tube, or tire, placed against a hedge 
or other shrubbery presents a similar 
problem in the sportsman’s backyard. 

Spot Casting. When a fish jumps any- 
where within casting range, the angler 
should be able to drop his lure quickly 
over the spot. Many nice fish are taken 
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this way and many are lost by poor cast- 
ing! A tube, thrown at random within 
the casting area, parallels this situation. 

Rock and Log. The last two obstacles 
represent natural hiding places of fish. 
In a stream, or on a lake, big fish are 
usually found close to logs and rocks. 
These casts cause considerable wear and 
tear on your plugs, but the big fellows 
you get later will repay you. 

This form of obstacle casting can be 
done in any sizeable back yard or front 
lawn. If there are trees in the way, to 
add to the hazards, so much the better. 
Try it, sometime. You will find it not 
only good, clean fun, but it will improve 
your casting in a way that will pay divi- 
dends you can count in your creel. 
Robert O. E. Elliot. 


North Carolina Deer 


EER are increasing so rapidly on 
D the Pisgah National Game Preserve, 

in western North Carolina, that this 
particular part of the State seems des- 
tined to become one of the finest deer- 
hunting sections in the United States. 
The deer population is now estimated at 
more than 8,000. 

Since the maximum number of deer 
which this preserve of 80,000 acres will 
support has now been almost reached, 
hundreds of deer are being trapped and 
transferred to other sections of Pisgah 
National Forest, especially to those 
areas where the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development 
has codperative game-management proj- 
ects. There are now six of these game- 
management areas under supervision 
and patrol. They total some 175,000 acres, 
all within various divisions of the Pisgah 
National Forest and the Nantahala Na- 
tional Forest. It is expected that deer 
from these protected areas will spread 


throughout all the mountain country | 


within a short time. 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 





















WHICH WINS 


WATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL BAIT? 


The answer, Brother, is “both of ‘em!”’... Some 
baits beat the pants off all others on certain 
days! . But no bait wins (/ands fish) unless 
the line is dependable. 


U.S. LINES ARE DEPENDABLE 


They stand up under hard use... Level, 
tapered, baitcasting, or Cuttyhunk — detailed 
reasons why all good U. S. Lines can 
“take it” ace given in our free 
booklet. 














GLAD TO MAIL 


our free booklet on request. Or send 
a potent dime (or 10c in stamps) to fetch 
our 48 page richly illustrated bigger, better 
1938 “KINK” BOOK —a golden treasury of 
easily made gadgets, fish catching “Kinks”, 
know-how wrinkles, dope, world’s records, 
tables, fishing facts, information, etc. 


U.S.LINE CO. 


Dept. 43 Westfield, Mass. 




































a SALTWATER 
> SPORTSMEN 


CATCH’EM 


FLOU 


2°" 
35¢ 


with DUROFLASH 


THE TRANSLUCENT PEARL LURE 













That’s Shaped 
Like a Fish 


BLUEFISH «© WEAKFISH 


Shines and Darts 
Like a Fish 


AND CATCHES FISH! 


e SAILFISH 


The flash and gleam of pearls distinguish 
Duroflash from all others—place it among 
the truly great salt water lures. A lustrous 
pearly hide covers the strong metal body 
of Duroflash. Tested and proved in the 
water, Duroflash twists and gleams and 
darts with the natural action of live fish. 
Actually you are using a fish to catch 
a fish! Choose your size from this chart 
and send coupon if dealer is out of stock. 
Duroflash No.2 2'20z. Gin. 10/Ohook 75c 
Duroflash No.3 2%0z. Sin. 9/Ohook 60c 
Durofiash No.5 1l20z. 3in. 7/Ohook 45c 
Duroflash No.9 % oz. 2)2in. 3/Ohook 35c¢ 


Mustad O'Shaughnessy hooks used; are 
corrosion-proof. 


e TUNA 
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_DOROFLASH 


DUROFLASH CO.,CARLSTADT,N.J 


BEeEeBEeHBEeEHEREHEeHEBE SE HS me 
Durofiash Company, Caristadt, N. J. 























Gentlemen: Please send to me at once Pearl- 

covered Duroflash Lures Number Number 
Numb and Number for which 

1 enclose $___. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 





DEALER'S NAME AND ADDRESS 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 






_ SPOOL OF 
SILK THREAD 






DRILL A 
SMALL HOLE . 
FOR WIRE ~ 


xX . 
OLD AUTOMATIC 


LEAD PENCIL 


Rod Winder 


GOOD tool for winding a rod may be 

made from an old automatic lead 
pencil. Drill a tiny hole through the 
metal pencil, near the top, and pass a 
piece of fairly stiff wire through the 
hole, kinking the wire inside the pencil 
so it will hold tight. Bend the ends of 
the wire into the ends of the spool of 
silk, putting a moderate amount of ten- 
sion on the wire so it will hold the spool. 
Thread the silk through the pencil, and 
you are ready to wind.—H. L. Evans, Ind. 


Snagged-Hook Releaser 


LACE the end of a small-sized snap in 

a thimble, then fill the thimble with 
molten lead, making sure the snap is se- 
cured firmly. When your hook or lure 
becomes snagged on the bottom, snap 
the “releaser” to the line, and let it slide 
down into the water. The weight will 
force the hook free.—Richard Bartz, Ill. 





Use Plug For Bobber 


HERE state laws do not limit the 

number of hooks on a line the use 
of a casting plug for a bobber may give 
you some unusual thrills. Often, when 
I am plugging for bass, and decide to 
still-fish for awhile, I tie a leader and a 
bait hook to my plug. The plug then 
really does double duty, for, if I twitch 
it now and then, bass will often strike it. 
-~Ned Seabrook, Cal. 





'Bean’s Tackle 


$3.45 


This new item is 
the result of sev- 
eral seasons’ ex- 
perimenting to get 
just the right con- 
tainer for use 
on week end 
trips. Made of 
double texture 
waterproof 
duck with two 
elk handles. 
Has two inside 
pockets and 
two outside zip- 
per pockets for leaders, hooks, spoons, etc. Plenty 
of room inside for reel, fly case, lunch, thermos 
bottle, etc. Color, light olive outside, white in- 
side. Size 16%” x 7”. bottom, 11” high. Zipper 
opening at top. 

Send for free sample and Spring Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 201 Main St. Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 









Bait Casting 


Frank discussions of the merits and faults of 
different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines 
and lures. Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting”—rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 
making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 
fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
lash.” Different and new systems are recom- 
mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 
live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and sluggish streams. 
86 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write Dept. 68 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the ‘‘Art of Fly 
Casting’’ that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry 
fly and other special lures. The best methods of 
fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are handled each 
in a separate chapter as is the matter of field repairs. 

ages and cover. 25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, 
Seek 68, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 


Now you can cut down 
monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks com- 
pletely explained in this 
brand new manual. 


Be Your 





Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language 
in AUTOKINKS fully 
illustrated with draw- 
ings and simple dia- 

rams, and nd out 
just what to do no mat- 
ter what goes wrong— 
line tank without solder- ae eae ee 
ing. Complete explanation the motor, carburetor, 

in book. fuel line, ignition, lights, 
starter, radiator, chassis, running gear, body, 
fender, top, and even the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service manual 
which will save you many times its cost. Besides 
cutting your repair bills, you will get a lot of 
fun out of doing these simple jobs yourself. 192 
pages, full strong cloth binding: pictures on every 
page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 





A reduced drawing from 


AUTO KINKS showing 
how to repair hole in gaso- 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 68, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the postman 





$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
If I am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return 
it to you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund 
my money in full. 

Name 

Fc tnerernesinindisnitinniititasinnttmmiaiahibagursinmismaiaandasis 

City sonupiittionliesibigusidndantligiteanstanmasti State 
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AN AMAZING 
NEw Fly LINE 


If you are a real fisherman, you should 
know all about this new fly line that is 
taking the country by storm. An exclusive-—— 
and unusual—finish makes it practically 
invisible in any water. Experts say it’s a 
marvel. Novices say it’s a ‘“honey’’. You'll 
agree with both. 

TRANS-LU-CENT is only one of the 
complete variety of famous lines illustrated 
and described in our new catalog. 


Complete Catalog—FREE 


Write for your copy today 
Address Box 461 
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WITH LIFE-LIKE ACTION 
. 
SPINNING-FLY 

Hp. 20e 


Wt. 1/96 oz. 

ss hiee * 30c 

4 > fae ** S6e 

A “10 “ W116 ** ** 40c 
y Special Introductory Offer 

Size 10 & 8—4 for $1.00 

Size 4 & 1/0—3 for $1.00 


e 
SPINNING-MOTH 


Weight “oz. Price 85c each 
Introductory price 2 for $1.50 
Patterne—Red & White— Brown & Yellow— 
¢ Black & White 

e 


Size 10 
~ 
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Send for our 1938 Catalog! 


FLOATING SPINNER CO. 
GRANGER _ WASH. 

















When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 











NEW 
Trout Bags 


Convenient, practical—a 
flat, 5 oz. bag of woven 
grass. Well ventilated, 
washable. Standard size. 
12x14, as_ illustrated, 
$1.50, complete with ad- 
justable, swiveled strap 
and snap fasteners. . 
Brook trout size, 10x12, [Mes 





$1.40. Steel head size, : 
12x16, $1.75. Fly and leader box pocket, that 
snaps on outside, 90c. 


Special. Young’s Preen, Line and Leader Gauge, 
Trik Kup, Standard Trout Bag and Trik-Kut- 





ter—only $3.55. Ordered separately, total cost 
is $4.45. Shipped prepaid. 
rautmWVouwe ., Get My Bi 
Full of valuable dope. Over 
100 illustrations and many 
8065-2 Grand River Ave. hints. Send name ‘and. 3c 
Detroit, Mich. stamp today. 


JUNE, 1938 





Ray's Daybook 
of Angling 


UNE is the East- 

ern trout fisher- 
man’s most favorable 
fly-fishing month. The 
streams are usually 
in excellent condition 
and the trout active. 
I have had my best 
dry-fly fishing in the 
Catskills and in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey between 
May 20 and June 30. Often the cold, 
blustery spell, which frequently occurs 
the latter part of May and early June, 
has produced some grand dry-fly fishing, 
even though the weather wasn’t so 
pleasant. Once, on Decoration Day, 
with the temperature hovering around 
38 and a veritable gale making it diffi- 
cult to cast, we took a limit catch of 
fish, averaging 2 lb., on a stream about 
100 miles from New York City. The 
May-fly hatch appeared on that day, 
which accounts for the activity on dry 
flies. But, then, fly hatches do not 
come out so well when it is hot and 
dry. It is because of this that the late 
spring and early summer so often pro- 
duce good dry-fly fishing. 

During the past few years, I have been 
gradually reducing the diameter of my 
bass-bug leaders and adding to the 
length. I have finally settled on one 
for average conditions. It is 9 ft. long 
and tapers from .019 to .013 in. It is 
very satisfactory. When I use it, the 
bug straightens out on the water with 
little effort, and, when I desire, it’s not 
so hard to cast a loop. The light-weight 
point and the gradual taper aid me in 
making the bug act in a lifelike manner, 
because it does not overweight the bug 
at the eye, something which excessively 
heavy gut is likely to do. Besides, the 
fine gut at the lure end makes for less 
visibility, and so it is more effective 
when you happen to be fishing for bass 
in very clear water. 

There is a steady increase in the num- 
ber of small-sized plugs on the market. 
This shows a step in the right direction. 
When it comes to small-mouthed bass, 
especially in rivers, the small plug can 
put it all over their larger, and mostly 
older, brothers. Even in lakes, I find that 
the small-mouths react better to a small 
plug than they do to the large ones. If 
you’ve given these small plugs a trial, 
you know how good they are. If you 
haven’t, you’d better add some to your 
stock pronto. 





If you’ve been fishing in the rain, be 
sure to dry your rod before putting it 
away. If it is necessary to take it home 
wet, be sure both rod and case are dried 
thoroughly as soon as you get there. 

Keeping the rod well-polished with a 
good grade of wax will help to preserve 
it. I started this many years ago, and 
still think it the last word. While good 
varnish will keep its flexibility for sev- 
eral years, it hardens after a time, and 
then cracks are likely to appear. Even 
though they do not look serious, they 
may go right down to the bamboo. Mois- 
ture then gets in, and a slow process of 
deterioration begins. Waxing helps to 
prevent this and it is easy to do.—R. B. 








@ For fast action and quick results, an Al. 
Foss Sheik is the answer. Thousands of 
| fishermen, fromthe big mouth bass waters 
of Florida to musky lakes on Canada’s 
Height of Land, report big catches with 
the Sheik. It is, they say, the most versa- 
tile of all baits—the most universal in its 
appeal to all kinds of fresh water game 
fish. Your tackle dealer can supply you. 

THE SHEIK, No. 19. Weight % oz. 5/0 

hook, red bucktail. Easy to cast—perfectly 


balanced in the water. The most effective fish 
taker introduced in the last 3 years. Price $1.00. 





| Write today for new free Catalog of TRUE TEMPER 
Tackle. Use the coupon below. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
Box 12 Geneva, Ohio 


Al. Foss Pork Rind never spoils—wet 
style in bottles, dry style in metal 
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Expertly matched by Tony Accet- 
ta, U. S. Professional All-round 
Bait and Fly Casting Champion, 
to give that split-second co-or 
dination that puts the lure right 
where you want it with just a 
flick of the wrist. Here's 
the popular No. 20 Outfit 





The secret of out 
bait casting is prac 
tice and a sense of tim 
ing combined with cor 





rectly balanced tackle 

a fast aluminum spool 
reel—a sporty 5-ft. rod 

a smooth and easy run 
ning small diameter 14 

». test silk line. Ex 
perts agree that “Bal 
anced Tackle’ provide 
that split-second co-or 
dination that makes for 
greater accuracy and 
distance: and above all, 
less fatigue. You feel Shake- 
the difference right 
from the start 

Tony <Accetta show speare’s 
you how easy it is to 
balance your present T 
tackle in Free Fishing ru as er 
Guide and Catalog. 


Double Offset Handle 


nced Outfit No. 20 
i AS Criterion Level 
$7.00 


Winding Reel A remarkable aid to better casting. 

2986 Shahes yg tun The handle and ree! seat are set at 

ar different angles causing the weight 

Steet eel Rod, 5’2°° $10.00 of the reel to automatically pul! the 

6688, Yigatere Line (100 wrist to correct casting position with 

yds. 14 ib. 3.20 the ree! handles on top. Eliminates 
Total Value......$20.20 on 


TN 


MARHOFF 


Level Wind- 
ing Reel 
There's no bet 
ter tribute to 
Shakespeare 
quality than the 
oft-repeated 





























phrase: ‘‘Some 

day I'm going to 
own a Marhoff."’ 
It's the master reel 
for master fishermen 


Capacity 100 yds. 
No. 1964 Regular Model, 
Price $13.00 


No. 1964AS Afemine 
Spool Model Price $13.50 


SPORT POUCH 
—transparent, 
waterproof oil silk 
pouch for reel or 
tobacco . . . iSe postpaid (limited 
supply) FREE 100 page Fishing 
Guide and Catalog. Write today. 





MARH 


Shake foe Boas nu y 


426 No. Pitcher St., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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If It's Novel Try It on Lakers 


(Continued from page 51) 


streams are not always available to save 
the day for anglers who fail in a lake. 
One of the most discouraging situations 
is the type of lake in which grass grows 
to the surface, leaving open pools here 
and there. Flies will snag on the grass, 
and trolling cannot be attempted for the 
same reason. What to do? 

Well, you've got to get the interest of 
the fish; and the surest way to do this 
is to drop a worm into their midst. To 
make certain the worm will do the bus- 
iness, see to it that he’s attached firmly 
to a hook, which, in turn, is fastened to 
a leader, which again is fixed to a 
greased line. Remember that word 
“greased,” for it is important. 

Drop the worm into one of the weed- 
less pools. The length of the leader 
may vary from six to nine feet, depend- 
ing largely upon available food in the 
lake, for hungry fish will bite in the 
presence of short leaders, while full 
stomachs make them more wary, and 
then you must put as much distance as 
possible between bait and line. Longer 
leaders are not the only methods, for 
size, color, and camouflage can be used, 
depending upon the individual choice. 

Pools may be fished from shore or 
boat, depending upon their location. 
After the worm settles to the bottom, 
work the line in slowly until the hook 
comes in contact with the weeds or 
grass. Meanwhile, Mr. Trout will have 
noticed the worm wriggling. Further, if 
observing, he will detect the blades of 
grass moving slightly as the hook slides 
against them. 


HIS technique is important, because 

fish found under these conditions 
usually are lazy, and derive their feed— 
mostly shrimp, seeds, crabs, crawfish 
and larve—from the weeds. Therefore, 
when the worm turns up right under 
their very noses, and moves in among 
their favorite feed, the trout, if at all 
interested, will strike. And you have a 
fish weighing perhaps five pounds, much 
heavier than ordinarily available by 
fly casting. 

Here are two tips to remember: Make 
sure the barb is covered when you bait 
up, so the fish may concentrate on swal- 
lowing the worm and not be frightened 
by flashing metal. Use small, eyed hooks, 
about Number 12, because large hooks 
are not easily swallowed. 

Sometimes trout taken under these 
conditions have a slightly woody taste. 
While I have never found it necessary, 
friends who have used this method say 
the taste may be cooked out by heat- 
ing woody trout in a tea cloth im- 
mersed in water to which soda has been 
added, and then brought to a near boil. 

You will note that once more I have 
said nothing about sinkers. Wet leader 
and hook will drag the greased line down 
fast enough for naturalness. Your suc- 
cess in adopting these ideas lies first in 
becoming familiar with the lakes and 
streams, and finally in the habits of 
trout. Lastly, by using two or three 
methods of fishing, you should hit upon 
the combination that will produce re- 
sults. It may be necessary to reshape 
some of your equipment in so doing. 

Not long ago, while fishing the Owens 
River in California for Loch Levens, 
during the early season, I encountered 
black eddies in the high, muddy water. 
Nowhere along its course could I get a 


strike. Tiring of failure, I decided to 
try my luck with a small casting spin- 
ner. Taking a Number 3 Colorado (any 
small spinner will serve the purpose) I 
removed the gang hook and replaced it 
with an eyed Number 8 trolling hook, 
which is slightly larger than a Number 
8 salmon-egg hook. 

Next, I baited, making sure to keep 
the barb free, and-continued to cast the 
worm as I would other lures. Here I 
had eight inches extra of leader below 
the spinner, while the single hook 
weighed slightly less than the gang. Al- 
though the combination may have 
looked awkward to an expert, I expe- 
rienced no difficulty in casting. 


UT the end was not yet. Since the 

stream was running fast, I abandoned 
the pool method, effective on a slow 
stream, and began working downstream, 
casting across and drifting the bait 
down and across in a semicircle, pulling 
it up again when it reached my side. 
Luckily, I hit. On the first cast, I took 
out a Loch Leven which extended a full 
inch beyond the ends of the twelve-inch 
ruler on my creel. During the next two 
hours, eleven more trout, most of them 
one-footers, took the bait. 

Most of my experience has been 
gained in lakes, largely because I prefer 
trolling to other methods. In pinches, 
though, I have found some strange com- 
bination will actually catch fish. Per- 
haps the oldest, yet truest, story has to 
do with the use of a piece of red flannel. 
To lend a bit of authenticity to the tale, 
I might add that, when I have found 
myself without lures, I have cast flannel 
as I would a fly, and have used it behind 
a spinner on occasion, when neither bait 
nor lure was available. In both cases, I 
caught fish. Once I fashioned a spinner 
from tin foil, and had fair luck. There’s 
no rule to cover this situation, however. 
You must create such a spinner accord- 
ing to your own ingenuity. 

“No sportsmanship in crazy lures,” I’ve 
heard fishermen say. I disagree. They’re 
merely different from the tried, tested, 
and proved lures you find in most tackle 
boxes, and are intended for use only 
under conditions when others fail. 

In any form of fishing, you should give 
a fish an opportunity to make up his 
mind. Once he decides favorably on your 
lure or bait, you should give him ample 
opportunity to hook himself, whether 
he’s biting from hunger or striking 
through sheer anger. 

Give a stream fish less chance to 
wander away than you would a laker by 
using a shorter leader. Where a six-foot 
leader may work in a lake, a three-foot 
leader usually is the maximum in a 
stream. For a very good reason. Stream 
fish usually are smaller, and the water 
not only is moving but is not so clear. 
In a lake, you will vary the length of 
leader according to the spinner size and 
the way the fish feel about food at the 
moment. In streams, you merely try to 
keep the fish from discovering that the 
lure is really tied to a line. 

Having attracted the fish, your next 
job is to hook and land him. To do this 
you need to know something about the 
mysteries of hooks, and how to play re- 
treaters, rushers, and snaggers. Next 
month I will have some light, gathered 
from my own experience, to shed on 
these problems. 
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Two froneys 
for FLY RODS! 


TRANSPARENT BODIES 







Heddon 
“POPPER- 
SPOOK”’ 


A new Fly Rod “popping” lure with amazingly 
lifelike transparent marking with feather at 
tail. Cupped front gives lively bubbling action 
which brings smashing surface strikes that 
thrill you. Six proven “‘killing’’ colors. 


Heddon 
“RIVER-RUNTIE- 
SPOOK” 


Bass, Crappies, Bluegills, Large Trout, etc. 
... they all ‘‘fall” for this midget model of the 
famous “RIVER-RUNT”. Floats and wiggles 
like a tiny minnow near the surface. A dandy 
caster, transparent body, indestructible finish, 
hook firmly imbedded. Eight colors including 
four new “Shore-Minnow”’ designs. 


Each 85c... Well worth it, too! 
They outlast half-a-dozen cork-bodied lures, 
and hook cannot possibly come loose. 

a R 7 = Complete Catalog 

in Colors. 

Write for your Copy, today 
—Shows many other Heddon 
Fly Rod lures, also Rods, 
Reels, Baits, etc. 

James Heddon’s Sons 
Dept. 0-63 Dowagiac, Mich. 





Length 1 in. 
Wt. 1-30 oz. 


Length 14 in. 
Wt. 1-25 oz. 
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Minnows, Eels, Lobsters, Mink, 

Catch sh Muskrats and other animals in 
9 iarge numbers SURE with 

our new folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch 
them like a fly trap catches flies. Write for our FREE TRAP 
OFFER, bargain catalog of Fishermen's Specialties and 
booklet_on best lure known for catching all kinds of fish 





WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 40, St. Louis, Mo, 





NIGHT FISHERMEN ,~~ 


GET A LITE-A-BITE TO wai FOR 

INDICATE BY LIGHT HAND LINE ,4 
TIE TO TREE OR 

4 ‘ T 
gpl ara <> STAKE AND LINE TO 
A ONE “en THER END WHEN THE 
a - 

x VM FISH BITES THE LIGHT LIGHTS 7 

Ane, SEE YOUR DEALER OR SEND ‘1.00 TO 


“ 


LITE-A-BITE CO. - 832 W. SIXTH ST. - CINCINNATI, 0. 








When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 


















SEND FOR THIS 


CATALOG 


, 


If you want to increase the pleasure you get from 
fishing; if you enjoy the possession of really FINE 
things... 


BUY A Yume THIS YEAR 


More value in every price class—$8.50 to $60.50. 
Better action, balance and backbone with more 
power per ounce of weight. With a Granger you 


can deliver a perfect cast, or play out the biggest 
fish in the stream You'll like the Granger 
Patented Locking Screw Reel Seat, too—extra light 


and extra tight. Ask your dealer, or write today— 
and remember, ALL genuine Granger rods are 
marked with the Granger name. We do not make 
“‘private brand’’ rods 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 
437 Grant Street Denver, Colorado 
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Ss For Shallow Waters 


(Continued from page 65) 


| weeds come close to the top of the water. 
In many lakes, you will find large beds 
of these weeds and there are always 
plenty of fish in them. Under such con- 
ditions, the average underwater lure is 
an abomination. It gets hung up and 
it tires you out when you have to clean 
it off after every cast. Besides, they 
frequently scare the fish when you drag 
them through the weeds after getting 
caught. While fish do not reason things 
out, they do know that something is 
radically wrong when an object they 
had mistaken for a minnow suddenly 
starts tearing through the weeds with 
a mass of weeds straggling along behind 
it. Surface lures do not have this fault. 

Sometime ago an angler asked me 
what I thought of a collection of lures 
he intended purchasing. He had ten- 
tatively selected a dozen or more, but 
only one was a surface lure. In my 
estimation, he should have had at least 
three surface plugs. 

Incidentally, top-water plugs are often 
effective on Northern pike. Even bass 
bugs will work, although they are not 
so satisfactory as plugs because these 
fish quickly cut a gut leader when the 
bug is taken deep. This happens fre- 
quently when the Northerns are really 
interested in surface food. 


OME surface plugs represent mice, 

frogs, or some other animal. Others 
represent crippled minnows. Many do 
not imitate anything in nature, being 
designed principally to create a disturb- 
ance on the water. All are effective. 

Gray, white, yellow, green, and black, 
or any combinations in which one of 
these predominates, will be found the 
most satisfactory colors. My favorites 
are gray, yellow, and white. On all top- 
water plugs, the belly is white, or at 
least nearly white. As that is the part 
which fish see, I think we are fooling 
ourselves to some extent. It is different 
with underwater plugs. The fish gets 
the effect intended by the white belly. 
I really think surface lures should be 
made with the belly the same color as 
the rest of the lure. 

You can get a wide variety of bugs. 
Some are built with the wings lying 
back like those of a bug at rest. Others 
have spreading wings, either of feathers 
or bucktail. 

Obviously, the average angler cannot 
possibly buy all the different styles and 
colors. Even if he could, he’d have a 
hard time carrying them all and a worse 
time trying to decide which was best for 
his purpose. A carefully selected assort- 
ment of four types is all you need to 
start. Some of these should be made 
with cork bodies and some with deer 
hair. Some should have spreading wings 
and others should be made with the 
wings laid flat over the body. Some 
should “plop” when manipulated and 
others should cause little surface dis- 
turbance. No assortment would be bal- 
anced without a minnow type. 

The colors should be the same as those 
recommended for plugs. These lures are 
the same all over. It is more important 
to select the right color than it is when 
choosing plugs. I would add to this as- 
sortment a brown bug or two. 

All in all, surface lures are exceed- 
ingly effective; and any angler who 
wishes to get the most out of the sport 
of fishing should be well-versed in the 
art of using them.—Ray Bergman. 
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A NEW KINGFISHER LINE, Fishermen 
far and wide are singing the praises of 
the new Bristol Black 100 End Line— 
the latest addition to the famous King- 
fisher family of lines. 


And rightly so! This remarkable line is 
made up of 100 strands of the choicest 
silk, and is smaller in size, smoother, 
and more evenly braided than other 
lines of equal tensile strength. This in- 
sures balanced reel speed, less back- 
lashing—more and better casts. 





BRISTOL BLACK ORDINARY LINE 


100 END LINE 





51 Strands 
Including Core 


100 Strands 
Including Ccre 











——— — 


WATER-PROOFED. Test this new line 
any way you like, in any type of water. It 
never gets stiff and unmanageable—it 
never gets soft and spongy. 


Offered in solid black, thoroughly 
water-proofed, in four sizes—15, 18, 
24 and 30 Ib. test. Prices from $2.75 to 
$4.50 per hundred yards. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. You ought to know all 
about the popular Rods, Reels and Lines offered 


by Bristol. Consult your dealer, or write direct 
for new illustrated 50th Anniversary Catalog. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
536 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Agent: The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 
731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
Canadian Agent: Oxley Sports Goods 
Agencies, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 


FISHING TACKLE 
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Another winner- 


HORROCKS 
IBBOTSON 


FISHING TACKLE 


F. C. MePhail with his 7 Ib. 12 oz. Big Mouth 
Bass taken on H-I Tackle at Oswego Lake, Ore. 
National Sportsman prize winner 


Bass—big bass like the one you see above 
—fight long and hard. It takes skill plus tackle 
that will HOLD to land big “‘fellows”’ like this. 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Tackle will do it. Try it— 
it’s “’ Best by Test.’ 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON 
Fishing Tackle 


CUNNINGHAM ROD 

A sporty Hexi-Super-Cane rod for any 
angler. Brown clear through because of 
the special H-I Hexi-Super-Cane treat- 
ment. Steel core gives added strength, 
without weight. Made in 5 lengths and 


weights Price $30.00 


‘fly 


ADMIRAL REEL 
Smooth running with free spool or click 
drag. Level winding anti-backlash that 
makes casting easier. Durable, but light 
weight, for long cast 
. ing life. Beautiful 

chromium finish 

$5.00 each 


HI-TEST LINE 
A line that will make 
, P longer casts. Falls 
lightly and feather-like 
on the water surface. 


Strong—will holda 
direct steady pull or 
wild rush. Will not 
kink or fray. Made in 
12, 18, 25 and 30 Ib. 





aa test. $2.00 and $2.50 
BASS KORKER 
A 1937 winner. Bass 
fishermen everywhere 
used this lure with 


> great success. Again 
this year it will lure 
the “‘bronze and gold”’ 
fighters to hit. Take 


several on your next 

trip—choose a variety 

of colors for all kinds 

of weather and water. 
50c each 














Horrocks-lbbotson Co. 
Utica, N.Y. 


In Canada, address 


HORROCKS- IBBOTSON LTD. 
Grimsby, Ont. 











Send 3c (mailage) for Zane Grey's 
Booklet on fishing—interesting to 
all bass fishermen. Shows rods, 


reels, lines and lures for all kinds 
of fishing. Address Dept. P. 


A RN 
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The following changes and additions 
have been made in the angling laws of the 
various states and provinces of the United 
States and Canada since this year’s laws 
were published in the April issue: 


CALIFORNIA 


STEELHEAD and all other TROUT (ex- 

cept Golden Trout) and WHITEFISH 
Russian, Napa, Navarro and Eel rivers in 
Districts 2 and 234; Santa Ynez River to 
Buelton Bridge, and Sacramento River (and 
tributaries 5 miles from mouth) from Vina 
Ferry to Middle Creek in Shasta Co..... 
naka lank ale Open season, May 1 to Feb. 28 

Size and catch limits: In Russian, Napa, 
Navarro and Eel rivers, and in Santa Ynez 
River from Santa Ynez to Buelton Bridge: 
Between May 1 and Oct. 21, 25 fish, or ro lb. 
and 1 fish, a day; between Nov. 1 and Feb. 
28, 3 fish a day. In Sacramento River (and 
tributaries 5 miles from mouth) from Vina 
Ferry to Middle Creek in Shasta Co.: Be- 
tween May 1 and Oct. 31, 25 fish, or 10 Ib. 
and 1 fish, a day; between Nov. 1 and Feb. 
28, 5 fish a day. 

Note: Trout may not be shipped by 
parcel post. 


IDAHO 


Fishing licenses: 10-day nonresident li- 
cense may now be purchased for $2. 


KANSAS 


Size and catch limits: State-wide limit on 
Bluegill, 6 in. 

Fishing licenses: License not required of 
residents under 16 or over 70. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing licenses: License now required 
of resident women. 


NEVADA 


CATFISH 
Charente Cesc ccvccces 


NEW MEXICO 


ALL GAME FISH 

Elephant Butte Lake, above Long Butte 
and Kettle Butte, and McRae Canyon above 
ee SO PP Pree ere rer 
pateeeeked open season, June 15 to April 15. 


NEW YORK 


Fishing licenses: Not required of resi- 
dents or nonresidents under 16. 


OHIO 


Size and catch limits: BLACK BASS: Size 
limit reduced from 11 in. to 1o in.; catch 
limit reduced from 8 a day to 5 a day. 

Fishing licenses: Special trout licenses, 
both resident and nonresident, have been 
discontinued. Trout now may be fished for 
under regular fishing license. Resident: 50 
cents, plus a ro-cent fee. Nonresident: $3, 
plus a 25-cent fee. ro-day, nonresident, $1, 
plus a 1o-cent fee. All licensees must be 
resident citizens of the United States. 

Exception: For fishing in the Pymatuning 
District, a resident fishing license must have 
a stamp attached, fee $1. These stamps are 
procurable only atthe Pymatuning Reservoir. 


..+-no close season. 


Angling Laws Up-to-Date 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Transportation: Game fish, legally taken 
and within regulation limits, may be car- 
ried or transported as personal baggage 
within or out of the State, but they may not 
be shipped in any way by common carrier. 


TEXAS 


Size and catch limits: BLACK BASS:Size 
limit increased from 7 in. to 11 in. 


WASHINGTON 


Size and catch limits: Daily limit of game 
fish may not include more than 2 steelhead 
longer than 20 in. Weekly (Sunday morn- 
ing to Saturday midnight) catch limit of all 
game fish is 20 lb. and 2 fish, but not more 
than 4o fish, and must not include more 
than 4 steelhead longer than 20 in. 


ALBERTA AND NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES 


TROUT, GRAYLING, ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN WHITEFISH 
South of and including Bow River and its 
tributaries. ...open season, June 1 to Oct. 15 
Athabasca River and its tributaries...... 
ee ee ee open season, June 1 to Oct. 31 
Size and catch limits: Size limit on 
TROUT, GRAYLING, and ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN WHITEFISH reduced from 
9 in. to 8 in. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


2 3 ree. April 30 to July ro 
MUSKELLUNGE, WALL-EYED PIKE.. 
a a ae ee ae July 1 to April 14 


Exceptions: Ohio River, Great Kanawha 
River, New River to town of Hamlet, and 
Guyandot River below Island Creek, open 
to fishing with hook and line throughout 
the year for all species of fish. Tug River 
and Big Sandy River, in Mingo and Wayne 
counties, where they form the boundary be- 
tween West Virginia and Kentucky, will be 
closed only during May. Exceptions do not 
apply to any tributaries of the before-men- 
tioned streams, which are subject to regu- 
lar seasons. 

Warning: Certain rivers and streams 
are closed to all fishing between April 15 
and June 30, 1938; certain bass streams are 
closed the year around; and certain trout 
streams are closed until opening of the 1939 
season. Before fishing any waters, apply to 
Conservation Commission, State Capitol 
Building, Charleston, W. Va., for list of 
such waters. 

Catch limits: TROUT, all species com- 
bined, not more than roo in season. 


Record Trout Hatch 


HE LARGEST HATCH of trout in 
T ine history of North Carolina’s Game 

and Inland Fishing Division has just 
been announced by Commissioner John 
D. Chalk. Recently, 5,500,000 baby trout 
have been hatched in the five hatcheries 
for cold-water fish. 

These young trout will be kept in the 
rearing pools until late this fall. Some 
will be kept until next spring, before 
being released into the hundreds of trout 
streams and rivers of western North 
Carolina. 
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Far-Away Bass 


Merely Look Bigger | 


(Continued from page 47) 


said Joe. “Next time bring me a couple. 
I haven’t tasted bass for several weeks 
now.” 

I promised. 

Dr. Dickey was amazed when I told 
him about the morning’s fishing, cau- 
tioning him to say nothing about it to 
other anglers, as I wanted to enjoy one 
or two more trips in the seclusion and 
solitude of early morning without at- 
tracting a gallery. 

“TI want to go with you tomorrow,” he 
said. “Not to fish; but just to watch 
you.” 

The next morning I cast the old wig- 
gler confidently, as Dr. Dickey watched 
intently, peering into the shadows. He 
steadfastly refused to fish, but was a 
very interested spectator. 

The wiggler came in flat on its side 
and without turning. I trimmed a bit 
more off the pork strip and cast again. 
This time I had the bait balanced, for 
there came the pleasant murmur of the 
spinner as it turned at the surface of the 
water. 

For many minutes, minutes which 
seemed hours because of my eagerness 
to show Dr. Dickey what a fine fishing 
spot I had found, there were no strikes. 
I began to think I had run the bass out, 
when I got a strike near the shore, and 
brought in a nice bass. 

After the first strike, things moved 
along swiftly, and I caught six bass be- 
fore the townspeople began to stir in the 
streets and forced me to quit fishing for 
the day. 


OE was pleased with the string of 

bass, particularly since I caught them 
according to his directions. 

“Why didn’t you insist on my fishing 
there?” I asked. 

“Well, I wasn’t sure about it,” he said. 
“You know, I’m no bass fisherman.” 

“You're the best I’ve found around 
here,” I said. 

I spent three more pleasant days at 
Junction, and not once during that time 
did I travel more than a mile from the 
town. Still I had the satisfaction of mak- 
ing nice catches of bass, while the an- 
glers who continued to haunt the far- 
away creeks returned with only a few 
fish each night. 

On the last morning, I fished long 
after the day had dawned, and folks 
were moving about. An occasional pass- 
er-by would pause to watch me, with an 
air of amused tolerance, then go off 
about his business. 

Finally I attracted a steady gallery, 
consisting of two small boys. They fol- 
lowed me along at a respectful distance, 
whispering to each other about this odd 
stranger who fished for bass where the 
good people of Junction refused to be- 
lieve bass existed. 

Eventually, I hooked into a fine bass, 
and after a thrilling battle, brought him 
ashore. 

The boys were astounded. I watched 
them, as they stood pop-eyed and open- 
mouthed, gazing in admiration at the 
big, greenish-bronze fish on the bank. 
Finally one of them said: 

“It must have got lost.” 

“It must have,” said the other. 

I put the bass back, so they could tell 
the natives of Junction that there was at 
least one big bass in the Llano, right | 
there in town. 


— - 
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MARTIN 


AUTOMATICS 


Here is a combination that can't be beaten. 
oldest, 


The outstanding service of the world's 


simplest and best automatic—with a proven, 
practical, free-stripping feature and a new, popu- 

You get all of these in 
| every Martin Automatic Reel—priced $4.50 and up. 


lar demand 


Write for complete free catalog. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC REEL CO., 
200 Main Street 


"reel click." 


Mohawk, 






Inc. 


N.Y. 
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‘tied by JAMISON 


a pleasure 


to use flies and bugs 


Makers of the famed Shannon Twin Spinners 


If you are one who has experienced 
the pleasure of using Jamison-tied 
flies and bugs, you know the thorough- 
ness of Jamison quality ... the careful 
“tailoring,” durability and fidelity to 
pattern with which these Prize-Win- 
ning flies are endowed. Your dealer 
has his 1938 supply. 


NEW CATALOG IN COLOR 
Free, limited supply. A guide to all 
that’s best in flies, lures, lines, leaders, 
reels, accessories ... send for it now! 





Anibng BL 


5809 W. Division St., Chicago 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
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For MUSKIES 
He Uses an 


ASHAWAY LINE 


OR the big striped “tiger” muskalonge of 
western Ontario—and the — ually rapa- 
cious spotted northern pike—the popular 
radio actor uses an Ashaway Extra Strength 


| Line. And you, too, will like this extra strong 


and durable fighting line. Best quality silk, 
hard braided. Specially soft-waterproofed by 
Ashaway to retain both pliability and the 


| highest percentage of dry strength, to reduce 


friction, and to prevent water damage. Moderately 
priced. Get an Ashaway Extra Strength for bait 
casting and trolling for any game fish in fresh water. 
Can be used successfully in sale water. Guaranteed 
full rated wet-test strength. Ask your dealer. 








New Ashaway Fishing Line Catalog FREE, 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 806 Ashaway, Rhode Island ras 





Always Buy Only ~ 


FISHING LINES 







































If you're a fisherman, 
you should answer this 
ad Because, here is 
THE fisherman's outfit. 
A leather jacket and 


leather breeches——both 
made of our famous 
waterproof buffed horse- 
hide——olive drab color. 
Always remains soft and 
pliable. Mosquito-proof. 


Jacket has 12” x 20” in- 
side blouse pocket in 
back. Breeches keep 
knees and seat dry. 
Ideal for musky fish- 
ing. Perfect for hunt- 
ing. With this outfit 
you're always prepared 
for those chilly morn- 
ings or unexpected 
showers. Lined or un- 
lined. Jacket or breeches 
sold separately. Ask for 
sample of leather. 








PRICES 


GUARANTEED 

WATERPROOF 
Your money back if any 
Mid-Western water- 
proof leather garment 
doesn't keep you dry 
or stay soft and pliable 
after being wet. 


Mid-Western leather garments are TAILOR-MADE 


to your individual measure at no extra eost. All 
you do is give us exact me asurements as asked for 
on our “‘self-measuring’’ order 


blank——and we do the rest 


Write for Catalog 


The Mid-Western Line of 
fers many other leather out- 
door garments including 
Hunting Coats, Riding Ap- 
parel, Golf Jacket, Gloves, 
Caps, sheepskin items, ete 
Write for free catalog and 
factory-direct prices 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Avenue Bertin, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Quality Leather Goods for Over 60 Years 





THE IDEAL CREEL 


Here’s what the stream fisherman has 
wanted for years—a cooler, better venti- 
lated and more sanitary fish compartment 
on one side—waterproof upper and lower 
tackle compartments on other side providing 
a safer and more convenient place for fly 
books, leaders, lines, fly-oil snelled hooks, 
sinkers, swivels, plugs & etc. Also built-in 
removable baitbox. Partitionsin tacklecom- 
partment are adjustable—creel constructed 
of fine hardened and brushed aluminum— 
very attractive—light as a feather—last a 
life time—fully patented—Discard tackle 
carrying coats and fish in comfort this 
year. Descriptive folder on request—at 
your dealer or sent postpaid for $8.00. 


SMITH & FOCHT ¢ WELLSBORO, PENNA. 
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How Many Fish Are Too Many? 


(Continued from page 41) 


The body was not much larger than a 
good-sized fingerling, no longer than a 
fish might grow in a State rearing pond 
during a single summer. Most of the 
fish we caught were mature. They were 
spawning fish. But so many of the fish 
in the lake were under the legal limit 
that anglers had quit fishing for them. 

About the middle of the afternoon, we 
tired of fishing, and decided we had 
earned a swim. We stripped off our 
clothes, pushed the rubber raft into the 
middle of the lake, and eased our way 
into the water. That water was ice cold. 
It was pleasant to cool off on a day as 
hot as this one, but a man wouldn’t want 
to stay in that water very long. It was 
that swim in the cold lake that gave us a 
clew to the reason for the small size of 
the fish. 

In the latter part of the afternoon, Al 
and I circled the lake to discover inlets 
and outlets where trout might spawn. 
We found a number of springs that 
poured almost ice-cold water into the 
lake. The crystal-clear water flowed 
over white sand, between banks and 
logs covered with brilliant green moss. 

We also found an outlet stream. Along 
both streams, there were enough gravel 
spots to furnish spawning areas. We 
found several advanced trout fry in one 
of them, indicating that the fish had 
spawned last autumn. When I asked 
Al what caused the fish to become so 
numerous in the lake, he said: 

“The low temperature of the water re- 
tards growth. And the food supply prob- 
ably is low for the number of fish. Since 
the fish keep spawning, they soon over- 
populate the lake, and there isn’t enough 
food to go around. The result is this 
heavy supply of runt fish.” 

Later on, when Al had those little trout 
under the microscope, he said he couldn’t 
tell their exact age. Usually the rings 
on the scales of trout are clearly legible 
under a microscope, and the fish’s 
age may be determined from these. The 
rings on the scales of these brookies were 
so indistinct that it was impossible to 
read them. 


ICHIGAN is not the only State that 

is having trouble of this sort. In 
Connecticut, the State Board of Fisher- 
ies and Game announced a similar con- 
dition in some of the ponds in Litch- 
field County. Perch, which ordinarily 
attain maturity in their third year, re- 
quired six years to reach a length of 
seven inches. Residents, alarmed by the 
small size of the perch, were petitioning 
the board to prohibit ice-fishing and 
plant more perch in the ponds. They be- 
lieved that this would remedy matters. 
Actually, such measures would merely 
aggravate the condition. 

The Michigan trout lake and the Con- 
necticut perch ponds are not isolated 
instances, as you might think. Here is a 
letter from Bill Woodworth, of the De- 
troit, Mich., Police Department: 

“For the last two years, I have fished 
in a small lake called Syckle. I have 
taken many nice black bass from it. 
What sticks in my craw is this: On 
every occasion that I fished the lake, 
using plugs, spinners, pork rinds, flies, 
minnows, and worms, I have never failed 
to take from ten to thirty large-mouthed 
bass, ranging from seven to nine inches, 
and about as large around as a broom 
handle. We would catch them, cuss 


them, and throw them back. Would it 
be possible that these fish are stunted, 
or would you say they were young fish? 
They are mean little devils, and will 
strike like veterans.” 

That presents the case for runt trout, 
perch, and bass. C. J. Bradt, president 
of the Marcellus, Mich., Rod and Gun 
Club has something to say about blue- 
gills: 

“Fishermen tell me that, in one of our 
local lakes-——Miller—there are thousands 
of undersized bluegills, and practically 
none, or very few, of legal size. Outside 
of a rearing pond, I have never seen so 
many small fish as this lake possesses at 
the present time. It is the opinion of 
the club members that this lake is over- 
stocked with bluegills in relation to the 
food supply. Could one of the investi- 
gators of the Department of Conserva- 
tion look this over, and see what they 
can find out about it? If there are too 
many fish, could we have a lot of them 
seined out and transferred to some other 
lake—for instance, Copley Lake, where 
everything froze out last winter?” 


HEN there is the strange case of the 

pothole lakes in Michigan’s Pigeon 
River State Forest. These lakes are 
beautiful little bodies of water, round as 
a dollar, without inlet or outlet. The pot- 
holes—an ugly name for beautiful lakes 
—must have been there ever since the 
glaciers slithered their way over that 
country. Even the geologists aren’t quite 
sure how they were formed. These lakes, 
too, are full of perch—runt perch, too 
small to catch. 

The instances cited are of lakes that 
are useless to fishermen, not because 
there are no fish in them, but because 
there are too many fish. I am sure there 
are others like these in other parts of 
the country. Most of them are over- 
stocked because we fishermen are en- 
thusiastic about artificial propagation. 
We figure that, if 1,000 fish make good 
fishing in a lake, 5,000 fish will make 
fishing just five times as good. We are 
just learning that such reasoning is the 
bunk. 

It seems to me, in view of these revela- 
tions, there is enough evidence to show 
that merely planting hatchery-reared 
fish (important as that activity may be 
under the right circumstances) is not the 
whole answer to better fishing. Too many 
fish in a lake create a situation just as 
bad as too few. If we are to catch a max- 
imum yield of legal-sized fish from a 
given lake, it seems we will need a new 
technique. This new technique, called 
fish management, is something about 
which we are going to hear quite a lot 
in the next ten years. 

Before stocking any water with food 
or game fish, a biological survey of the 
water is advisable, to determine the 
amount of natural food available. Many 
waters are deficient in such natural food 
supply, and when such water is stocked 
the fish never attain their proper de- 
velopment. 

Forage fish and small fresh-water 
crustaceans, such as crawfish and 
Daphnia, are easily obtained and quick 
to adapt themselves to new waters. Such 
forage planting should be done before 
stocking with fish, and sufficient time 
given to allow these foods to become 
well-established. Otherwise stocking is 
often worse than useless. 
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the Real BIG 
Deen-Lake TROUT 


ROLL deep for the biggest lake trout—20 to 30 

Ibs. and full of fight—and you need as good fish- 
hook steel as for a. muscalunge. Single hook, 
double or treble, you get that — dependably in 
the genuine Mustad Key Brand make. 

Fish any way you like, in fresh water or salt water, 
for anything from sunfish to swordfish—it will pay 
you to use genuine Mustad Hooks. All right pat- 
terns, and genuine hollow points if listed as — 
improved by Mustad’ XN generations of leadershi 
hook making. Get them always—in flies, snel od 
ringed and in all baits. For free fol der—mention 
~~ water or salt water—please write our nearest 
office. 







©. MUSTAD & SON OSLO, NORWAY 


NEW YORK: 302 Broadway; LOS ANGELES: 108 W. 2nd S# 


SIMPLIFIED 


Astronomy 
for Amateurs 





This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the wonders 
of the heavens, clearly 
explains the chief prin- 
ciples of astronomy, and 
their fascinating appli- 
cations, by means of 
simple “‘stunts’’, or ex- 
periments, using every- 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow’’, or F 
theoretical—only _ sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy 
astronomy at home. 


Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, how 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is hot 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 


Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma- 
nent star chart, how to predict the position of the 
planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how the 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, how 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to make 
a sextant, how to find the latitude and longitude of 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 


Complete plans, instructions and simplified dia- 
grams for making and mounting your own astro- 
nomical telescope. 

192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don't hesi- 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be sure 
it is as genuine as such a book can be made. You 
pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage 
when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED, If after examination you are not 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 68, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post- 
man $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
If dissatisfied I may return the book to you within 5 days 
and you will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now, 
send $1.00 with order.) 








Name 








Street 


City... es - 
(Orders from ‘extsido v. 8. ‘mest be accompanied by $1.00.) 








CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, pas ste me on a pos steard and mail to Outdoor 

Life, Desk 68, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll | 
bring you complete supplies and instructions on how to | 
make easily several dollars a week in your spare time. | 
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ANY fishermen seem to spend 


Glass Trap for Bait 
M more time trapping bait than fish- 
ing. Of course, a lot of them get 


almost as much fun out of it as they do 
with the rod, but they waste a lot of time 
and energy. Anyway, I believe most of 
us had rather spend more time actually 
fishing than in catching bait, no mat- 
ter how much fun we might be having 
in catching the bait. 

In the five years that I’ve been trap- 
ping minnows, I've used a glass trap ex- 
clusively. I’ve seen men put a half loaf 
of bread in one of these traps, set it out 
in the river, and expect to come back 15 
minutes later and find it swarming with 
bass-size chubs. It’s not so simple as 
that. Like anything else that is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing right, and 
that usually requires some physical ef- 
fort and a bit of head work. Catching 
minnows, I’ve found, is no exception. 

To trap a good catch of minnows, day 
in and day out, you have to study cur- 
rents and stream conditions as carefully 
as the dry-fly fisherman does when he 
goes after trout. The only difference is 
that the dry-fly angler is interested in 
surface currents, while the minnow trap- 
per is concerned only with the current 
in so far as it affects the bottom of the 
stream. 

Here are a few pointers that will help 
the man who is going out for the dozen 
or so minnows he needs for a day’s fish- 
ing: 

First, don’t overload your trap with a 
lot of bread. Use 3 or 4 finely crumbed 
soda crackers. If you are trapping for 
chubs or shiners in a stream, set the trap 
parallel with the current. The mouth of 
the trap should be pointing downstream. 
If possible, select an eddy along a grass 
bed, or at the end of a hole, and in a 
good current. 


HUBS feed right on the bottom. If 

you want to trap them quickly and 
easily, you have to get down to their 
level. Dig a hole in the stream bed, deep 
enough to set the hole in the mouth of 
your trap level, or nearly level, with the 
bottom. Then, fill the mouth of the trap 
with sand or gravel, raising the floor 
even with the hole. The hungry chubs 
working on the bottom will go straight 
into the trap. 

If the bottom is too hard for digging, 
build a sand or gravel ramp up to the 
mouth of the trap. I do this in a stream 
that has more shiners than chubs, and 
still get a larger percentage of chubs in 
my trap. 

For shiners, it isn’t necessary to dig. 
Set the trap directly on the bottom, and 
in a slower current. 

If you have set your trap in a pocket 
or eddy, watch it to make sure that the 
current flows directly through it, work- 
ing the cracker crumbs gradually out of 
the mouth of the trap. Minnows will 
follow these crumbs 10 or 15 ft. up to 
the trap. 

In stream trapping, be sure to secure 
your trap, or brace it with stones. If you 
neglect this, it may roll away, and all 
your work will be wasted. 

When trapping for shore minnows in 
a lake that has no current, watch the 
school of minnows to see in which di- 
rection they are headed. Place your trap 
with the mouth facing them. I have 
found that, when you scare them away 
by setting the trap, they will usually re- 
turn in the same formation—usually par- 
allel with the shore line.—Claude M. 
Walter. 











OUmazing 
IMPROVEMENT 


Gz STEEL RODS 


Light as the 
finest Bamboo 
with twice 
the power. 








Here is 

a revolution 
in Casting Rods 

that will delight you 
with its power, accur- 
acy, balance, whip and 

@ action. Shut your eyes 
= and you can’t tell the new 
<x 


Heddon 


“a My 






















STEEL ROD 


from a fine bamboo. The one-piece tip is 
drawn from the toughest steel and tem- 
pered by our special process. The pat- 
ented taper drawing process gives a 
proper distribution of the steel, afford- 
ing strength where strain is concentrated, 
by a thicker tube-wall at the butt-end, 
and flexibility where that is needed, at 
the tip-end. 


This exclusive feature makes this new 
“Pal’’ Rod more than four times as 
serviceable under reasonable fishing use. 
Truly a “‘Pal” for the angler who wants 
the best. 


If you want the rod that will add to 
your fishing joys, one that will give you 
extra distance with little effort; that will 
handle a light lure as well as a heavy one; 
that will fight and conquer any fresh- 
water fish that swims, —then get a 
Heddon “Pal’’,—The Rod of Today. 


Expert Anglers Say: 


Bert Claflin, well-known Chicago S ppeste 
Writer and Outdoorsman says. 
delighted with my ‘Pal’ od. It hes 
everything.”’ 

Ex-Senator Harry Hawes, Washing- 
ton, D.C., says, “Greatly pleased with 
its lightness, balance and action. Have 
given several to my friends.’ 

Dr. R. L. Sutton, Kansas City, Mo. 
Author and Outdoorsman says, “One of 
the finest pieces of tackle I have seen. 


Off-Set or Straight Handles 


Light, Medium and Heav ee hts. “- 
Lengths, 4 ft., 44 ft.. 5 5% ft. 
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one PIECE TIP ~ 












“*Universal’’ — ee 8. 2.50 
LOOK “*Standard”’ — at $12.00 
“De Luxe’’ — at $16.50 


for the 


“RED BUTT” 


Also two Salt Water Models: 
“Light Tackle” with 5 oz. Tip. 
“Salmon Trolling’’ Model. 
—— i Full details in Heddon’s F ree Catalog. 
eg. Write for your copy today. (212) 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. 0-65, Dowagiac, Mich. 



















Go Fishing WHEN They'll BITE 
Get 1938's Solunar Tables and 
Know WHEN Fish Will FEED 


Cut out the guess work. Know when to 
expect the best fishing, every day. Get the 
1938 Solunar Tables and use them. Scien- 


tifically calculated. Show to the minute 
when fish will feed. Accurate for any part 
of the country, fresh water or salt water. 
Over 10,000 fishermen used them last year. 


Get your 1938 Solunar Tables today at 
your dealers or send in attached coupon. 
—_—_——_—§—_—_ = = = = 


J. A. Knight, Box 61-D, Orange, N.J. 
Find enclosed 50 cents for my 1938 


Solunar Tables; to tell me, day by day, 
when to expect the day’s best fishing. | 
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THOMAS AITKEN 
dAitor 









Do You Want Fishing or Fish? 


URING the last 10 years, 
the growth of salt-water 
fishing for sport has been 
amazing. Thousands of 

fresh-water anglers are turning to it and 
find, to their delight, that it offers wider 
choice of territory, and more species 
and a greater abundance of game fish 
than they had ever imagined. These men 
and women are bringing to salt-water 
angling a new, fresh viewpoint. Many of 
them, perhaps most of them, have fol- 
lowed sporting methods in their fresh- 
water fishing. They are curious about 
the proper salt-water tackle 
and the ethics of this new 
game. It is primarily to such 
persons that these words are 
addressed. 

It is well to remember, 
right at the start, that sport 
salt-water fishing is largely 
a development of the last 
half century. It has not had 
time to develop the tradi- 
tions, the romance, and the 
code of ethics which have 
been built up, for instance, 
around trout and salmon. 
Dame Juliana Berners, au- 
thor of the famous “Boke of 
St. Albans,” is supposed to 
have been born in 1388, and 
her “boke” was the first work 
to treat of sport fishing. But 
the worthy dame concerned 
herself only with fresh-water 
fish. Then, about two centu- 
ries later, came Izaak Walton 
who turned fresh-water fish- 
ing into literature that has 
never ceased to charm. 

As against this, there are 
many men still active who 
remember well when salt- 
water sport fishing consisted 
of trolling for bluefish with 
a hand line from the stern 
of a catboat off Block Island. 
It is the present generation 
which is evolving the equip- 
ment and devising the meth- 
ods by which salt-water 
angling is coming into its 
rightful heritage. 

There are still a lot of 
hand-liners, and they have 
plenty of fun, which is what 
they’re after, and who will 
decry their methods? But 
the man who loves finer 
tackle, and wants to give the 
fish more of a break, will 
not be satisfied with hand 
lines. His primary purpose 
is sport. He is bringing to 
salt-water fishing a clearer 
conception of what is sport- 
ing. So salt-water tackle is 
getting lighter and lighter. 
We have come far in 50 
years. But we're going still 
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taken off Miami 


the winter season. 


farther. And within the next few years. 

It is no longer considered sporting for 
a trout or bass fisherman to be photo- 
graphed with a cartload of dead fish, 
even if such a catch were legal. Why? 
Because it is now recognized that it is the 
pursuit and playing of the fish that gives 
the most pleasure, and that dead fish, of 
themselves, give no satisfaction except 
to the meat hunter. Salt-water anglers 
are fast coming to that same opinion, 
despite the lack of bag limits on salt- 
water game fish. They have found that 
a 5-lb. weakfish on a fly rod gives just 


A Record Marlin to Close the Season 


4 


L. F. HOOPER, of Essex Fells, N. J., with the white marlin that 
hung up a new world's record. Weighing 16! pounds, the fish was 
Beach, Fla., after hundreds of fishermen had 
tried their luck on this valiant species in Florida waters during 
Hooper's fish takes first place on the record 
charts away from the 152-pound white marlin boated by Mrs. 
Marion B. Stevens while fishing off Bimini, B. W. |., two winters ago 


s y vy . rf eens 
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as much pleasure as any 5-lb. trout; and 
that tuna, and other big game fish, are 
magnificent sport on relatively light 
tackle; that all these fish are much less 
sport on heavier tackle; and that taking 
even the best game fish can become 
cloying, if you take more than you 
reasonably should. The most fun comes 
from playing the game as it should be 
played, and that means giving the fish a 
decent chance. When you do that, fish- 
ing with the lightest tackle it’s reason- 
able to use, content with a few fine fish 
instead of many, you've found sport of 
which you can never tire, 
and of which you may be 
proud. By approaching it in 
the proper frame of mind, 
you’ve widened your field of 
pleasure. 

Recently, a writer, who ap- 
parently knows something 
of angling, took a fall out of 
me for something I said 
about a book I didn’t like. 
The author of that book 
seemed to get his chief pleas- 
ure out of the actual killing 
of the fish. My critic said: 

“It was tactless of him to 
sneer at lust for killing, 
since to kill fish is the su- 
preme and only endeavor of 
the ‘ethical’ anglers who are 
Mr. Aitken’s heroes, and they 
pursue their purpose im- 
placably, North in the sum- 
mer and South in the winter, 
as unrelentingly as their 
money and leisure will per- 
mit.” 

So I’m put in my place— 
or am I? Neither of these 
two men—my critic and the 
author of the book—have 
the proper frame of mind to 
understand just what I mean 
when I say “playing the game 
as it should be played.” An- 
gling, in its real sense, is 
never killing. The big kick 
and most of the pleasure 
have already been enjoyed 
before the fish is gaffed. A 
big game fish is never easily 
hooked, but, when it is, then 
the fun begins. When it fi- 
nally is brought in to the 
boat, it is still very much 
alive though exhausted, and 
so is the angler. The fish can 
be released and will con- 
tinue to live as it did before 
: 58) it was hooked. 

But, if you keep the fish for 
food or for a trophy, what 
then? You are justified. A 
swordfish isthe swashbuckler 
of the deep—until a killer 
whale, or a big mako, or 
white shark, decides that he’d 
like a swordfish steak. A 
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Here’s the Choice for 
Salt Water Fishing 





The exacting requirements of salt water 
fishing demand a line that is absolutely 
perfect — free from all imperfections. 
DONEGAL is this kind of line as is proven 
by the fact that professional salt water 
fishermen prefer it. 

In making the DONEGAL, the “‘lay”’ and 
the “‘twist’’ are perfectly matched, with- 
out the slightest variation in tension. This 
makes an evenly twisted line—the kind 
of line you should use. 

DONEGAL and many other famous 
Gladding Lines are described in our new 
catalog. You should have a copy. 


Complete Catalog FREE 
Write for your copy today 


Address Box 463 
ing, B. iz GLADDING Co." 
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TROUBLE FREE 


Spinal LEVEL WIND 


See 
Your Dealer 






or write for BAIT 
Catalog CASTING 
REEL 
SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., INC. 
756 MILITARY RD. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CANADIAN AGENT 
Allcock - Laight & Westwood Co., Toronto 
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> new PROVEN LURES *?5 


PAN EU By 


COMBINATION SET 


This “now nationally famous’’ 
casting kit gives you the most com- 
—— assortment of successful 
ures for Bass, Muskies, Pike, Pick- 
erel, Trout and panfish. With Val 
Snagproof Noseguard. For sur- 
face, semi -surface, or deep fishing. 
Just think of out-fishing your 
friends this year with this great 
array of fish - get Jointed 
Minnow — single om. 2. Skidder 
Plug. 3. Hair Tail Plug. 4. Strip 
6. Wis S. Small - Mout wi 
iggling Chunk Plug. 7.Jointed 
—— ww hooks. 8. New 
Casting F ly c 
Live Bait Lure. 10. Musky Special. 
Special Offer for this interchange 









able set which makes all ghove 
lures, $1 oaty. Epoctty y ONE finish ONLY, Red and White — Perc 
scale—or Pik Order direct if your dealer cannot supply —— 


Val Products Co., 7239 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago, M.,Dept., 0J 
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grouper is everlastingly preying upon 
the small reef fishes. A barracuda fear- 
lessly attacks anything of its own size, 
but is destroyed by larger fish of the 
same species as those upon which it has 
just been feeding. That is the order and 
plan of all marine life. If the young 
herring that are born into the seas every 
year were not eaten by other fish, and 
reached maturity to breed, all the wide 
oceans would soon be packed with her- 
ring. But in the case of our valued 
species of salt-water game fish, man can 
upset the fine balance of nature. By not 
practicing moderation in our catches, we 
can destroy our future sport. Angling is 
unlike hunting, because you can have 
your sport without killing anything. 
You can’t restore to life a bird that 
you’ve shot; but you can release a fine 
fish which you don’t need for food. 

One of the things about salt-water fish- 
ing that appeal to the angler taking it up 
for the first time is that you can pick any 
size of game fish you choose. You can go 
all the way from weakfish, bluefish, and 
mackerel up to tackle testers such as 
marlin and giant tuna. 

Not many persons can afford to go 
after the giant fish that get into the 
headlines. To do so requires charter 
boats, and heavy rods with reels hold- 
ing 1,000 yd. of line. Such persons need 
no advice, for the chances are that they 
have worked up to those fish by easy 
stages. For all others, there are three 
classes of tackle to cover all their needs 
—surf, inland-water, and trolling outfits. 


OR surf and inland-water fishing, you | 


can get a reasonably satisfactory out- 
fit for about $10. If you are going out 
for sailfish, school tuna, dolphin, or bo- 
nito, you should spend a little more on 
your trolling tackle. I have found that 
these species can be caught with an out- 
fit that cost only $12.50. 

Fresh-water tackle can be used for 
many kinds of salt-water fishing, par- 
ticularly plug and bait-casting outfits. 
There are a number of species of fish 
keen scrappers, too—that can be caught 
from bulkheads, jetties, bridges, and 
piers adjacent to fairly deep water. 
Linen lines are advisable for every kind 
of salt-water fishing. Fly rods can be 
used on some of the smaller game fish. 
A salmon fly rod will lick any kind of 
surface-fighting fish. 

The man who is new to salt-water fish- 
ing will find no set rules to guide him as 
to what is sportsmanship and what is 
not. Many of those who follow the sport 
don’t bother about sportsmanship at all, 
for their primary purpose is to catch fish. 
Even the largest clubs have groups of 
members who rebel against every rule 
and restriction in the matter of tackle. 
Sportsmanship must come from within. 
It’s not a matter of regulation. If a man 
isn’t a sportsman at heart, he can find 
plenty of ways to evade the rules. 

If you look into English books on trout 
fishing that were written only a genera- 
tion ago, you'll note with surprise that 
fly rods as heavy as 10 oz. and more were 
recommended for fly-fishing. It was 
America that showed the world that you 
don’t need heavy tackle for trout, and 
America is also showing that big Atlantic 
salmon may be taken on light, trout fly 
rods. America is developing salt-water 
tackle rapidly that is lighter and better, 
and so new fields of pleasure are open- 
ing up for the millions who find that the 
ocean still offers abundant game fish for 
those who are tired of hard-fished and 
depleted streams and lakes. It is hard 
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Introducing A NEW SENATOR 
HEAVY TROLLING REEL THAT 
BIG GAME FISHERMEN HAVE 
BEEN WAITING FOR— 











to find virgin lakes and streams today, | 


but the ocean frontiers are vast and 


many of them are still to be explored for 
salt-water game fish—Thomas Aitken. | 
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THE NO. 117 “SENATOR” 


Carries 600 yds. 54 thread line. Spool operates on pre- 
cision built ball bearings. Plate Diam. 7 in., spool width 
4 in. German Silver frame, 100% rust-proof, non freez- 
ing star drag, non-strip double multiplying gears. Fore 
& aft rod braces. Torpedo type lignum vitae handle 
$80.00. No. 118 Senator—800 yds. 54 thread line $100.00. 
Other smaller ‘‘Senators’’ $17.50 to $50.00. 


AND 35 OTHER MODELS FROM $2.00 UP. FOR 
BETTER FISHING USE “PENN” 





“ONE SHOT LUBRICATION” All Penn Reels have this 
built in feature for longer life. Lubricating set and combi- 
nation wrench and screw driver furnished with every reel. 

Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 
159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa., Dept. O.L.68 


Please send me your new Catalog No. 6, without 
cost. 


NAME sotontialciomgengiatas 
ADDRESS desecunasonenesiasoessinsepbiaiantessentoeioteiiaitita 
CITY . STATE. .....2000000000 
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VOM HOFE’S 2: rouat CATALOG 


“ pages of fishing tackle, your buying guide for 
1938. Send 10c (coin or stamps) to cover mailing. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., INC. 
92E Fulton Street New York City 
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GEP-RODS 


Why deny yourself the 
pleasure of a new stream- 


unapproached in casting action. 
Wide range of prices. 


* FOR FLY FISHING 


New lightweight, seamless tubular steel 
Gep-Rods. Two-piece models . . . light as 
any practical fly rod of other materials. . . 
matchless in balance, action, strength, 
backbone. These are America’s finest steel 
fly rods, and should not be compared in 
»rice with ordinary rods of this type. Send 
io new catalog, then show Dealer the rod 
you wish. 


* FOR BAIT CASTING 


If you want the best, the new H.F. 
Gephart Personal Model is the rod for you 


. one and two-piece seamless tubular 
steel 51 and 6 ft. actionized models. 
Whatever type rod you prefer, tubular or 
solid, you get more quality for your money 


in Gep-Rods: actionized tips, non-twisting 
ferrules, vacuum fit forward grip, 10 styles 
of handles, 6 styles of reel locks, durable 
finishes, streamline design. Send for cat- 


alog, then show Dealer the rod you wish. 


* FOR SALT WATER 


The only steel salt water rods guaranteed 
against rust. Look for the ‘“‘Armor-oid’’ 
Gep-Rod trade mark. 


Only Gep-Rods are 
Actionized. Look 
for this trade mark 
on the rod you buy. 






GEPHART MFG. CO. 


224 W. Illinois St. 
_ CHICAGO 


Many claim to have the world’s best bass 
TFISH plug. We claim ection makes the lure. If 

your best bait has, in any respect, 504, of 
the action of the FLATFISH, your money will be refunded. Under- 
water, Surface and Trolling models, $1.00 each, at your dealer's 
or direct. Postcard brings new 1938 complete literature, including 
valuable 4,000 word circular on plug fishing 


_HELIN TACKLE CO., 4768 Concord Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





cc LD SALT” surf casters and boat fish- 

ermen who have known all their lives 
that Ashaway Lines bring success, are their 
hardest users and staunchest friends .. . Asha- 
way Original Cuttyhunk and Zane Grey. 
World renowned for holding the unexpected 
big ones that can always come along in salt 
water. Hand laid extra strong twisted linen. 
Extra durable. Moderately priced. Guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. 

Write for latest Ashaway Catalog—FREE, 

Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. f 
Box 806, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Always Buy Only 
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Thunnus thynnus Fights Back! 


(Continued from page 37) 


twelve-thread linen line. After the 
struggle, both rod and angler had a slight 
set, but the fish was killed. 

I was once fortunate enough to watch 
a dispute between Mrs. Orton (Bobbie) 
Dale and a seventy-two-pound tuna. Her 
rod weighed only five ounces and her 
line, a nine-thread, was several years 
old. For more than three hours, the 
contest raged over a wind-tossed sea, but 
in the end Mrs. Dale boated a superb 
fish. 

Tuna and their ways are worth study- 
ing. There is still much to learn, for, al- 
though we have discovered many things 
about fishing for them, we are sublimely 
ignorant of their habits and character- 
istics. 


HE speed of tuna when under way is 

truly amazing, perhaps only exceeded 
by his smaller cousin, the albacore. It 
would be interesting to time these fish 
over a measured distance, and I am sur- 
prised that no one has yet attempted it. 
Colored markers could be placed at in- 
tervals on the line. The moment the 
fish strikes, the reel drag would be 
thrown off, a stop watch started, and, 
at the end of the long run, it would be a 
simple matter to calculate the speed 
from the yardage on the line and the 
interval registered by the watch. I am 
convinced that a tuna can swim sixty 
miles an hour. 

Sharks are a continual annoyance to 
the tuna angler. Nothing is more irritat- 
ing than to have a sizable tuna bitten 
in half at the end of a hard-fought 
battle. Even if this doesn’t happen, the 
mere appearance of a shark will give 
an angler several anxious minutes. So 
greatly does a shark terrorize a hooked 
fish, the latter will immediately shake 
off apparent exhaustion, finding new 
strength for a last desperate rush. 

Once, when fishing twenty miles off 
the northern New Jersey coast, I 
hooked a fifty-pound tuna. My rigging 
was light and the battle was long. Fi- 
nally, however, the fish appeared on the 
surface about forty feet from the boat. 
He was licked and lying on his side, 
barely able to wave a fin. Without warn- 
ing, a large tiger shark’s dorsal fin 
shot above the water, and a mighty 
swirl turned the tuna around. Furious 
at this highjacker, I threw off the drag, 
though I believed the tuna was too ex- 
hausted to move. 

I was mistaken. The weary tuna took 
one look at the shark, and left with the 
speed of an express train. Fully 300 
yards of line whipped out before he 
halted, and he stopped only because he 
was dead. 

Tuna are curious, and this weakness 
often leads to their undoing. Where 
other species, even the voracious blue- 
fish, are shy, the tuna seeks closer ac- 
quaintance. For this reason, lures are, as 
a rule, fished just beyond the swirling 
water in the boat’s wake. For some 
reason, the foam and agitation caused by 
the propeller attract tuna, and they will 
come to within thirty feet of the boat. 
Weird gadgets, and even ends of rope, 
towed astern have, in many instances, 
attracted the fish. , 

A boat speed of nine or ten miles is ad- 
visable, as tuna usually prefer a swiftly 
moving lure. Yet it is wise to vary the 
speed, for one day tuna prefer a fast 
bait, and the next take a lure that moves 


at a slower pace. Experiment is the 
only satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem. 

Tuna, especially the small ones, are 
good eating, but cooking them demands | 
exactness and care. Being a warm- 
blooded fish, a tuna must be first stuck 
with a knife and trailed overboard, un- | 
less you want your decks to resemble | 
the aftermath of a pirate boarding party. 
Having taken the fish home, roll up your | 
sleeves, assemble a hatchet, a saw, and 
a few knives. Having cleaned the fish, 
you remove the head and tail. Cut the 
body into sections about six or seven 
inches wide. 

The sections must be boiled in three | 
different waters at ten-minute intervals. 
A dash of vinegar is recommended. These 
boilings will extract all the blood from 
the fish. 

The next step is optional, but I rec- 
ommend boiling and serving on your 
largest platter with an egg sauce. The 
carving of this steak is somewhat like 
chiseling into the face of a granite bowl- 
der, but, with patience and strength, an 
impression eventually can be made. This 
will be apparent in a curved flake of 
solid meat of a pink-beige color. 

The flavor? Well, it’s hard to describe. 
It is not reminiscent of fish at all, rather 
a blending of veal and chicken. It is well 
worth the trying. 

If you have never taken tuna, arise 
some morning when the stars are still 
shining in the summer sky, gulp your 
coffee and fried egg, and meet your boat- 
man when the eastern horizon is paling 
above the distant rim of the gently 
rolling sea. 

Mooring ropes are thrown off, the 
engine throbs, and you move down the 
river. Fleeting shadows fly overhead— 
herons disturbed at their early fishing. 
The deck heaves under your feet, the 
bow rises sharply, then dips. You are in 
the inlet, then passing the breakwaters, 
and finally on the low-swinging sea. 
Suddenly, from the ocean bed rises the 
sun, a red ball in a drapery of lilac 
clouds. White-winged gulls wheel past 
the stern and you see, perhaps, the dark, 
triangular fin of a cruising shark. The 
captain hands you a rod with a blue-and- | 
white feather, which you let drop back 
into the swirling water. As you sit grip- | 
ping the cork handles, the shore line 
fades in an opalescent mist. The faint 
clang of a distant bell buoy comes to 
your ears, and then dies away. Nothing 
is heard but the swish of the waves 
about the bow. Your cares fall away on 
the broad swell of ocean. Is not that 
enough, whether you catch Thunnus 
thynnus or not? 


Market Gunners Jailed 


ECENT RAIDS by federal game 

agents throughout Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee have curtailed the 
activities of market gunners in those 
states. The offenders are charged with 
illegal slaughter, transportation, and 
sale of wild ducks, quail, and woodcock 
under the Lacey Act and the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act. 

Complaints of wholesale violation of 
federal and state game laws in the three 
states are still coming in. Most of the 
offenders are old-timers, who find a 
ready sale for their bag to hotels, res- 
taurants, and night clubs. 
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ANG "Dishing How Fast Do They Fly? 


TAKE ALONG ONE OF THESE , - 
“BIG LIGHT” DELTAS (Continued from page 35) 


mile a minute. Under the same condi- 


e 
po tions, he reported the speed of the 
European partridge at fifty-three miles 
e an hour. 
S Surprisingly, according to the records 
= unearthed by Miss Cooke, the fastest 
c American game bird is the wild turkey. 
- | W. C. Kanoy chased one in his car, urg- 
> | ing it along by tooting his horn. It flew 
; a mile at the rate of fifty-five miles an 
| hour. 
1 | The fastest of our several varieties of 
. quail seems to be the valley quail of Cal- 
, ifornia. D. D. McLean measured their 
speed with his automobile speedometer 


on three occasions, and found that they 
flew between thirty-eight and fifty-eight 
miles an hour. He also timed a Gam- 
bel’s quail, which was moderately 
frightened, and found that it did forty- 
one miles and hour for a distance of 100 
yards. 

Our good friend, the bobwhite, also 
can streak away at a fairly fast pace. 
H. L. Stoddard, a Georgia ornithologist, 
measured its speed under varying condi- 
tions, and found that it flies at between 
twenty-eight and thirty-eight miles an | ’ 
hour. A. P. Huntington chased a fright- NEWTON S 
ened bird in his car and reported its 


highest speed to be forty-nine miles an | 
hour. - 
Quail can step along right briskly on 
the ground, too. The Gambel’s quail is 
the Jesse O s of the f ily—it has < 
« Jesse Owens of the family “it has 8 NON-KINKING CUTTYHUNK 


thirteen-inch stride and can do 
and a half miles an hour. D. D. McLean 


























timed a badly scared California moun- ““Sorb-Resist” treated for high 
tain quail and found that it was doing moisture resistance and cannot kink 
fourteen and a half miles an hour on the because it is balance twisted. Made 
road. Its stride measured thirteen and of 50s lea Cuttyhunk linen — the best 

a half inches. California valley quail are for all kinds of Salt Water and Big 
equally as fast on their feet as the Game fishing 


a s P . . ® 
Fishing Facts California mountain quail. hinds Sle ena aenel 


Grouse seem to be about as fast a-wing . : HOST li 
as quail. F. B. White chased a ruffed Newton's sensational G _—* 
Cravenette” treated. 


Contains more helpful information about baits, hooks, lines, c 4 A " - 
grouse in his car up in New England, 


and found that it flew at the rate of only 


leaders, and all species of fish than any other book we've 


seen. Tells you the correct rod and bait for fishing for blue- 


| : 
‘ills, suckers, redhorse, bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock | twenty-two miles an hour, but another | NEWTON LINE CO., INC., DEPT. 7 HOMER, N.Y. 
bass, perch, blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- | observer credits it with a top speed of Please send free Catalog-Calendar, Fishing Record, 
: | fifty miles an hour for 100 feet. A sharp- and Sample Card to — 


erch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, lake trout, 


tailed grouse, timed by a Minnesota 


pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. : 7 - Name _ 
You will find in this manual the many kinks and tricks sportsman, did 4 thirty-three miles an - 
which have been used by experts to land each of these species hour over the distance of a mile and a Address 
f fish—_where to look for them, what bait to use, how to an- half. . 4 City State 
le. 90 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 68 The mourning dove, favorite game of 
many Southern and Southwestern gun- Dealer 






Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. ners, wings along at between twenty-five 
and forty-one miles an hour. " — : = 
The woodcock is the slowest flyer of 
| all our game birds. White measured the 
speed of two in New England; one flew 
| at the rate of five miles an hour, and 


















Give yourself the the other at the rate of thirteen miles an 
hour. But its slowness doesn’t make the 

ride, the extra fish . : 
P ae | woodcock any easier to hit. Ask anyone 
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fun that comes with who ever has tried woodcock shooting if fect casting action, beautiful! 


it does! finishes, stamina that holds 






owning a handsome 


rol-Yol-Jalelolo l(a didalelact tol) the biggest fish. Here are rods 


Rod One-piece solids Incubator Pheasants designed by expert fishermen 


to give you the utmost in fine 






rods that meet every fishing re 


with offset handles prouna tons are taking the place of 

hen pheasants in Wisconsin and step- 
ping up bird production to wholesale 
proportions. Last year 72,172 pheasants 
were liberated, 63,852 pheasant eggs were 
distributed to more than 150 cooperating 
conservation groups, and 19,402 birds 
were kept at the farm for breeding. Fig- 
ures for 1938 are expected to show a big 
increase. A new battery of incubators 
is now ready to handle 109,000 eggs at one 
| time at the experimental game and fur 





one-piece and jointed 
quirement ond suit every purse 





tubulars; telescopics 





Ask your dealer or 







write for catalog 
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farm which is operated by the State at 
Poynette, Wis. 






RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
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Why Sight at 6 o'clock’ 


about a target match with hand- 

guns. It was particularly satisfy- 
ing because the language used by the 
author showed he was really familiar 
with regulation pistol matches, and 
knew how things are run on a real firing 
line. The reason he gives for the poor 
shooting by the hero of the piece is one 
of the most popular of the alibis used by 
handgun shooters. 

According to the story, the hero al- 
most lost his championship because, on 
a couple of shots, he “didn’t keep the top 
of his front sight exactly touching the 
6 o’clock point of the bull,” and this slip 
gave him “a couple of 6’s right plumb 
at 6 o’clock that would have been perfect- 
center 10's if he had kept that front sight 
up against the black.” 

That story and the remarks I’ve heard 
on many ranges make me sure that a lot 
of shooters are putting the emphasis on 
the wrong thing in sighting—making 
the job harder than necessary, and not 
gaining a single point by doing so. In 
fact, they are, in all probability, making 
lower scores than they need to. So far 
as those 6’s in the story are concerned, 
they were not caused by the front sight’s 
not being right up against the bull, for, 
if the sights had been in line with each 
other, the sight line would have to point 
at least 4 in. below where the shots went, 
and that is a long way below that 6 
o'clock point! The real reason for such 
shots is that the sights were not in 
alignment—an error of .025 in. being 
sufficient to do the job—without the 
front sight’s being down from the 6 
o'clock point at all! 

Sighting a pistol or revolver is difficult 
because the alignment must be exceed- 
ingly accurate on account of the short 
distance between sights, and, to get this 
perfect alignment with open sights, it 
is absolutely necessary that both sights 
be seen clearly. In addition, the bulls- 
eye has to be seen clearly so that the 
front sight may be kept in proper re- 
lation to it. The one and only way this 
can be done is by using the so-called 
orthoptic glasses, which simply make 
the eye look at the sights through a 
small peephole and accomplish exactly 
the same thing as a very small “stop” 
on a camera, namely, increasing the 
depth of focus so that everything from a 
couple of feet to infinity is seen clearly. 

Even when such a peep-on-the-glass is 
used, however, most shooters become so 
intent upon hitting the black bullseye 
that they allow their eyes to focus on 
the target, so as to have “the top of the 
front sight just touching the bull at 6 
o'clock,” and the sights are not seen 
clearly, which is the worst thing that 
can possibly happen so far as accurate 
sighting is concerned. 


OT long ago I ran across a really 
interesting and exciting story 
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By 
WALTER F. ROPER 


Probably many shooters will take ex- 
ception to that statement, so let’s stop 
right here and get it straightened out. 
Let’s suppose we are shooting at 50 yd., 
and using a revolver with a 6-in. barrel. 
On such a revolver, the distance between 
sights will be very close to 7% in. In 50 
yd. there are 1,800 in., which, as we can 
find by dividing 1,800 by 744, are 240 times 
as many as in the distance between the 
sights, and that means that any error in 
alignment of the sights will be 240 times 
as great on the target at 50 yd. Just 
1/100 in. of error in the alignment of the 
sights becomes 2.4 in. at 50 yd., so that, 
even if the front sight is exactly under 


the 6 o’clock point but is just 1/100 in. 
below the top of the back sight, the 
shot will strike % in. below the 3.39-in. 
10-ring of the standard 50-yd. target! 

Now, let’s suppose we turn our at- 
tention to keeping those sights in per- 
fect alignment with each other. If we 
do that, the front sight can be one half 
the diameter of the 10-ring away from 
the exact 6-o’clock point and the shot 
will still cut the 10-ring, and that, to a 
shooter accustomed to thinking his front 
sight must be at exactly 6 o’clock on the 
bull to score a 10, will look like a sure 
“white” shot. Let those sights get out of 
line with each other even as little as 
1/100 in., however, even though the front 
sight is exactly at 6 o’clock, and the shot 
will be a sure 9! 

From that it is clear that the impor- 
tant thing for (Continued on page 109) 








Three shooters made better scores firing at the blank side of a target than when they 
shot at the bullseye. First target in each horizontal row shows hits on blank side, 
next the same target reversed. The third target was shot at with bull showing 
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ANOTHER MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT IN 


ACCURACY BY REMINGTON! 





BABE RUTH SAYS —“These 
Hi-Skor .22’s are going to give 
you fellows the same thrill they 
gave me! They’re HOT!” 





Here it is—the latest development of 
Remington-Du Pont ballistic research! 
A .22 cartridge that looks and shoots 
like premium priced match ammuni- 
tion, but sells for the regular price of .22 
rimfire smokeless! Here’s what you get: 


GREATER ACCURACY 


Shoots straighter—and that’s what you want! 
Machine rest tests show exceptionally close 
groups . . . prove Hi-Skor has the kind of 
accuracy that makes high scores possible. 


FLAT TRAJECTORY 





Added velocity gives Hi-Skor .22’s flat trajec- 
tory. That means reduced elevation allowances 
for long range shots at targets or game. 
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NEW MODEL BRASS CASE 


Remington, pioneer in bring- 
ing the brass case used in high 
power cartridges to .22 ammu- 
nition, has designed a special 
new brass case for Hi-Skor. 


SURE FIRE IGNITION 


Rimfire cartridges discharge 
when firing pin (1) pinches 
rim of case (2). Special design 
of case, plus the famous Klean- 
bore priming, makes Hi-Skor 
.22’s absolutely reliable under 
all conditions in all kinds of guns. 


FINELY BALANCED BULLET 


Hi-Skor .22’s have the finely balanced, grease 
lubricated lead bullet used in other Remington 
.22’s, including the finest mafth ammunition. 


“KLEANBORE” PRIMING 


the last word in preventing barrel corrosion. 
“ 4“ 4 
Try some today and watch them live up to 
their name—HI-SKOR. .22 short, long, long 
rifle. Remember: If it’s Remington, it’s right! 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Get Hi-Skor for target accuracy with flat trajectory. 
Get Hi-Speed for longer range and power to spare. 


Member of the American Wildlife Institute 
“For a more abundant game supply” 


Remington, 


EKleanbore and Hi-Speed are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Hi-Skor is a trade mark of Réfilington Arms Co., Inc. 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 53) 


NEW ‘SCOPE 
AND HOW IT WORKS 


The mechanism of the range- 
finder ‘scope, and mounting 
plate for attaching it to a 
rifle. Right, lever to move 
graticule cross hair. The 
stud works in cam housing 
on the range-setter plate 


the size of the object by the same method. 

This might be very useful in case you 
thought you saw a cute little cub bear 
walking across the cienaga which you 
proposed to run down and capture for a 
pet. The mil rule might warn you that 
this was papa bear, and you had been 
fooled by distance and the clear air. Oh, 
well, you go ahead and figure out some 
more of these useful ideas for yourself. 

Surveyors make rough and fast meas- 
urements by using a graduated stadia 
rod and the stadia hairs in the instru- 
ment. The job could be pulled without 
anything but plain hairs, by traversing 
the instrument from one rod graduation 
to the other, and reading the movement 
on the vernier scale. So, measuring the 
angle for a known distance along this 
rod. 

The mil rule was one of the Army 
Musketry School pet ideas, and instruc- 
tors tried to teach its use to all the new 
officers of our great army in ‘17 and ‘18. 
To use it, you took careful aim at some- 
thing of known size over in the enemy 
country, from a freight car to a house, 
soldier, tree, hoss, or what-not, measured 
it on your mil scale—and the rest was 
easy. 

However, my old friend, Capt. Herbert 
McBride, author of “The Emma Gees,” 
and “A Rifleman Goes to War,” was 
somewhat cool to the idea when he 
joined up with us at the Army Firing 
School in '18, after putting in four years 
on the Western Front with the Cana- 
dians, and killing nearly 100 Germans 
in his sniping expeditions. 

In fact, he used to turn purple when 
the idea was brought up, and we used to 
bring it up every now and then to see if 
he could evolve some new expression 
which we had not heard to that time. 

If you were on the Western Front, you 
probably remember that objects of 
known size were not standing out promi- 
nently in the landscape, and, if the 
measurer did much standing out in his 
surveying business, he would speedily 
lose interest in war and its alarms via 
a Mauser bullet. 

I hope I can make this ’scope clear to 
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you—that is I hope that I can write plain 
enough English. 

Inside this ’scope is an ordinary cross 
hair. Close to the horizontal hair is an- 
other and smaller one, smaller in di- 
ameter, actually .004 inch, while the 
main hair is .001 inch. 

If this were all the 'scope had on or in 
it, we’d have a simple form of stadia. We 
could find out what space was bracketed 
between the big and little hair at say 100 
yards, and go on from there to make us 
a rough range table, based on this. But, 
when you got the answer, you would 
then have to set the ’scope for the de- 
sired range. 

But the smaller hair is movable, and 
its motion is given to it—nearer or 
farther from the main hair—by a spring- 
controlled lever attached to its frame. 
At the end of this lever, which works in 
a slot cut in the ’scope tube, is a stud, 
and this stud works in a covered cam 
plate, some 2% inches long, that is part 
of the sliding, 5-inch range-setting plate 
that slides back and forth on the ‘scope 
tube. The stud and stadia-hair lever are, 
of course, housed in, out of sight and 
dust, by this long cam recess, or plate, 
that sticks up off the tube of the ’scope 
about % inch. 

So, when you slide the range-setting 5- 
inch plate along the ’scope tube, the cam 
housing pushes in, or permits the stadia- 
hair lever to rise out of the tube, hence 
moves the stadia hair toward or away 
from the main, or fixed, 
horizontal hair. 

Just forward of this 
cam housing, for the 
stadia-hair lever, is a 
flat, beveled plate about 
2 inches long, formed 


Sliding range-setter plate 
to and fro by means of the 
little knob shifts stadia 
hair back and forth, thus 
changing tube's elevation 





on this range-setting sliding tube, and 
working under the elevation screw of 
the ordinary micrometer ’scope mount. 
The gentle slope of this cam, or ele- 
vation plate, higher at rear, lower at 
front, pushes the ‘scope down, as the 
plate is slid forward under this eleva- 
tion screw, or permits the tube to rise 
as it is pulled back. The entire slope of 
this 2-inch cam plate rises only about 
1/16 inch from front to back. 

So, thus far, we have a 5-inch range- 
setting plate, sliding back and forth on 
the ’scope tube, with a cam surface on 
it, working under the elevation screw, 
and back of this a cam housing, pushing 
in a lever, attached to the moving stadia 
hair. As you pull the plate to the rear, 
setting it for shorter ranges, the hair 
moves away from the fixed hair, thus 
increasing the width of the space that 
the two include, or bracket. 

The range-setting plate has a scale on 
it, marked in clear figures for ranges 
from 25 to 200 yards, but this scale is 
not part of the automatic range-setting 
device; it is merely a handy way to let 
you set your ’scope yourself, or to check 
on a distance after the ‘scope is set 
automatically by use of the stadia hair. 

The grand idea back of the ’scope is to 
pick out some object that is approxi- 
mately 6 inches across, which may be a 
woodchuck, or a portion of something 
you want to hit. 

Laying the ’scope on this object, you 
push the range-setting plate forward or 
backward, by the little knob on it, until 
your fixed hair, and your moving stadia 
hair, seem just to include it. 

Our tests showed that you had to have 
both hairs just inside of this object to be 
right, but Mossbergs say that this par- 
ticular ’scope is about .003 inch off, so it 
contains some error. 

Now, as you pushed the range-setting 
plate back and forth, to get the mark 
bracketed in the two hairs, you also 
pushed the cam plate back and forth 
under the elevation screw of the mount, 
hence changing the ’scope elevation back 
and forth. When the space is finally con- 
sidered just right, then the ’scope is seit 
for the range, through the careful cal- 
culation of the cam surfaces used for the 
elevation, and the moving stadia hair. 

Because, of course, a 6-inch object at 
25 yards would require a far wider space 
between the two hairs, which would, in 
turn, require that you pull the range- 
setting plate well to the rear to move 
this hair. In turn, the cam plate lets 
the ’scope rise in its front mount, and 
decreases the elevation on it—keeping 
in mind that the Mossberg mount is re- 
versed, with the elevation screw in the 
front, and not the rear mount, as with 
most ’scopes. Hence, movement of ’scope 
for elevation change is also reversed. 
Any time, of course, that you move the 
range-setter plate, you must move both 
the stadia hair and the ’scope-elevating 
plate, which is part of the range setter. 
Hence, whenever you change the space 
between the (Continued on page 87) 
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(Continued from page 86) 


hairs, you also change the ’scope-eleva- 
tion setting, and it is all done by merely 
taking hold of the range-setter-plate 
knob, and sliding the plate to and fro on 
the ’scope, while you watch the space in 
the hairs and fit them to your standard 
6-inch object. 

You can set your own range by the 
plain range scale, or you can, of course, 
read the range, if you want to know it, 
from the scale after the automatic op- 
eration via the stadia hair. 

Jokers? Several. While there is no 
question that the idea is a huge improve- 
ment over any range-finding scheme 
ever applied to a ’scope, there still re- 
main chances for error. We refuse to 
make a definite statement as yet about 
whether an operator can learn to get 
very high accuracy out of the device. 

Mossberg set itself a tough row to hoe 
in adapting the scale to the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge—but, of course, had no 
choice in the matter—that is what the 
‘scope is for. 

The joker in this lies in the very high 
trajectory of the bullet, the very costly 
vertical errors that come from slight 
errors in range. This would not be true 
with such flat-shooting hulls as the .22 
Hornet, for instance, Zipper, and the 
like. 

But, the elevation for the .22 Long 
Rifle match stuff, ordinary velocity, is 
about 37 minutes for 200 yards, or ex- 
actly that for the M1 cartridge for 1,000 
yards. 





ANGE finding is more essential at the 

longer ranges, just where errors are 
the most costly. If, for instance, you 
concluded that your 6-inch object was 
bracketed correctly, and the range-plate 
read 175 yards, instead of 200, as the 
distance actually happened to be. The 
painful result would be this: Angle on 
‘scope, about 30 minutes, necessary angle 
for 200, 37 minutes, error in minutes 7, 
error in inches about 14. And a 14inch 
error on a typical .22 rifle mark proba- 
bly would miss the whole works, unless 
you go in for cow shooting. You'd be 14 
inches low. 

If error ran the other way, 'scope set 
according to your judgment of bracket, 
for 200, range actually 175 yards, then 
the error would be nearly as bad, or 
around 12 inches, and you'd hit too high 
by about that figure. 

It is not our present impression, after 
our limited range test of the scope itself, 
not firing the rifle, which is not necessary 
with measured ranges for check, that the 
judgment of the shooter in what con- 
stitutes the fixed 6 inches at, say 200 
yards, and when it is a “bracket,” is 
going to be within the “practical” limits 
of .22 Long Rifle shooting. We believe 
a larger aiming mark, say 12 inches, will 
be necessary, specially at long range. 

At shorter range, the error will be 
much less. You can judge what is a 6- 
inch mark more accurately, your tra- 
jectory is flatter, your penalty for error 
in ’scope setting is much less, due to 
this flatter bullet flight. 

Our 14-inch vertical error for the Long 
Rifle, to which I refer, would hardly be 
measurable over the same range error 
with the Hornet or similar cartridge. 

But it is a mile better than guessing 
range, it is a most fascinating little in- 
strument, and it is the most startling 
development in the ’scope-sight line to 
date. (Continued on page 88) 
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bhey Like i ne ‘aan 
At up and down the Rocky Mountain country .. . where shooting is all 
the go and long range .22 rim fire cartridges are called for, with all 
the combined speed, power and accuracy they’ve got... shooters like 
Winchester Super Speeds. 

They know the famous red W line of ammunition, as their dads and 
granddads did, for supreme dependability. They like these modern, 
progressive-burning, extra fast cartridges, that get there quicker and hit 
harder, yet cost no more than regular .22 smokeless. They know that 
every nickel plated cartridge with the letter H on its head—every Win- 
chester Super Speed—will out-speed any regular .22 of its size to the tune 
of 15 to 28%, and out-sock that cartridge from 35 to 60%. And they 
know they have Winchester Staynless priming, are clean in the rifle, 
pistol or revolver barrel, cause no rust or corrosion, no cleaning worries. 

Do they want Winchester Super Speeds for shooting marmots, picket- 
pin prairie dogs, rattlesnakes, jack rabbits, bad hawks, other farm pests 
and predators? You just know they do! And wherever you are, in the 
Rockies or elsewhere, from coast to coast, you will find these well-tested 
and popular long range cartridges what you want for all such use or 
similar shooting. Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer for some today. 






Model 62 Goes Big in Big Country, Too 





INCHESTER Model 62 Slide Action Hammer Repeater — America’s 
leading rifle of its type, highly popular on the farm and in shooting 
galleries—is a favorite .22 in the West. It’s such a bear for performance. 
Developed from the famous Model 90. Send for folder—FREE. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


Send Coupon NOW 











WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Dept. 10-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Yes, I'll be glad to have some more NAME 
new information on Winchester World 
Standard Guns and Ammunition. Send 
me FREE the 1938 Pocket Catalog. ADDRESS 
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YOURE RIGHT, SON— 
| SHOULD HAVE OILED 


THIS REEL WITH 3-IN-ONE 











Just Right for Reels 


3-In-One is light—just right for reels. It 
provides lasting, gum-free lubrication, 
and it prevents rust in any weather or 
climate. It helps avoid backlashing and 
protects metal rods. No ordinary oil can 
protect your reels as well, for 3-In-One 
is a scientific blend of the 
finest oils. You can always 
depend on a reel kept 
clean with 3-In-One! Get 
it at hardware, sporting 
goods, drug, grocery and 


10¢ stores. meee 























It’s Easy... 
with 
PLASTIC WOOD 


Plastic Wood is used by many 
expert marksmen for reshap- 
ing pistol or gun stocks. Place Plastic Wood 
on the grip, and while it is still soft squeeze 
it to exactly fit the hand. When it hardens, 
there is a permanent mold for the thumb 
and fingers! Plastic Wood is ideal for repair- 
ing split or damaged gun stocks, too. Can be 
carved, sanded and finished 
just like real wood. Get it in 
cans or tubes at hard- 
ware, paint, sporting 
goods and 10¢ stores. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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Mossberg forgot to tell us how the 
rifleman is supposed to hold the rifle 
so still that he can bracket a 6-inch 
mark steadily at 200, move the range- 
setter plate, set the cross hairs accurate- 
ly to include it. The cruel fact is that 
the average man cannot hold a rifle into 


VITAL STATISTICS 


OME vital statistics for clay-duck 
S shooters. 

Herewith a column of figures com- 
piled for our manufacturers by all of 
the makers of clay birds in this country, 
and not made-up for public consumption. 
It gives the number of clay targets sold 
in the United States since 1925. 


1925 66,465,000 1932 40,094,000 
1926 62,991,000 1933 32,252,000 
1927 72,154,000 1934 48,757,000 
1928 74,108,000 1935 72,984,000 
1929 74,585,000 1936 76,664,584 
1930 70,812,000 1937 82,153,951 
1931 66,110,000 —_—_—- 
Total 840,081,401 

Average yearly consumption since 


1925, 64,621,646. 

Increase for 1937 over 1925 is 23 per- 
cent. 

Increase for 1937 over 1933, the lowest 
point of the depression, 32,252,000 to 
82,153,951, or 2% times. 

But, before the clay-dux boys get to 
feeling too important, we might remind 
them that in normal years the ammuni- 
tion factories of this country turn out 
from 750,000,000 to 800,000,000 shot shells 


a 6-inch circle at 200, prone, and would 
have to be careful in doing it off a 
rest, with the odds in favor of at least 
a 3-inch error of hold or wabble. 

And packing a rest around the open 
country might not be so hot. 
plenty hot in our country in the summer. 


ON CLAY DUCKS 


of all gauges. 


of the total shell production on his 
skeet, traps, and hand-chucking devices. 
And Lord knows where the boys use up 
that other 90 percent or nearly 700,000,- 
000 shells, not used on the clays. 

It is estimated by the Takilma Cham- 
ber of Commerce that probably 200,000,- 
000 of these shells are fired at road signs, 
and that all but two of these shooters 
ought to be in jail for this stunt. Those 
two were misled by the signs, and were 
justified! 

The hot argument over the clay-bird 
matter is what percentage of the 82,000,- 
000 of, say, 1937 were shot in skeet, and 
what in traps. Estimates agree very 
closely. Wild-eyed skeet-promotion par- 
ties say that skeet uses up about 50,000,- 
000 of the clays, straight traps use about 
30,000,000. Some skeeters get more vio- 
lent than this, make it 60 and 20 for 
the split of the purse. 


The trapshooters get purple around | 


the gills when you spring this on them; 
they say the figures probably are right, 
but you got the names switched around 
under the figures! Which is, of course, a 
minor difference. 


R. F. SEDGLEY DEAD 


gunmakers in this country, died on 
«March 29 at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sedgley was British-born, came over 
to this country as a boy, a poor immi- 
grant. He became an expert mechanic, 
went into the bicycle business, then into 
a small jobbing shop. Very early in the 
game, he became interested in the repair 
of old firearms and gradually worked 
into the arms business, buying out the 
plant where he worked, and developing 
the large business now running under 
his name. 

The Sedgley shop has turned out many 
very unusual weapons, and has taken on 
huge contracts for overhaul or complete 
arming of some of the South and Cen- 
tral American governments. It is re- 
ported that much of the Bannerman line 
comes from this shop. 


LIGHTER LOADS 


(Se hans Well, sir, one more thing 


R F. SEDGLEY, one of the best-known 


to hang on a poor pizzle. 

This time it is merely Walter 
Roper’s “gadget” which is a very techni- 
cal term too long to explain here. High- 
brows think it is called a gun saddle— 
heh-heh! 

Consists of two pieces of walnut, look- 
ing like miniature pistol grips, each with 
a brass bushing to hold the screw pass- 
ing through the pair. Roosting place, 
just forward (Continued on page 89) 


In person, R. F. was a genial and most 
likable sort of person, quite a contrast 
to some of the sourpuss, temperamental 
persons who are found in the gunmak- 
ing or gunsmithing game. 

One of the bright spots of a trip of the 
Crossman family, in 1935, was a stay of 
a few days with Sedgley at the home of 
Francis Breuil, his friend, famous arms 
collector and authority, down in Mary- 
land. Ed Pugsley, of Winchester, another 
great collector, drifted past at the same 
time, and we spent the days happily 
banging away with all manner of 
strange guns from flintlocks to Spencers. 
Another get-together was framed for 
last year, but we did not get so far East. 

The passing of my good friend is a 
distinct loss to the American arms in- 
dustry, and to the shooters who profited 
by the genius of the old gunmaker. 





A thumb rest for the H. & R. single-shot 
target pistol. It can be placed on either 
side of hammer. It's Walter Roper's idea 


Wherefore, the clay-bird | 
man uses up approximately 10 percent | 





Or be | 
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(Continued from page 88) 


of upper end of regular grip on either 
side of hammer, intended for the H. & R. 
single shot. 

Intent and purpose—a thumb rest, 
with a filler or finishing piece on the 
other side of the gun to taper off the top 
of the regular grip into the thinner 
frame. 

Necessary to attach—merely passing 
the screw through the two sides or 
pieces on opposite sides of the gun. 

Very comfortable, indeed. 

In my own case, created very astonish- 
ing improvement in my shooting. 

The first time I shot the revamped 
gun I ran out four 6’s before I dropped 
to a 5. 


Just released as the giant presses start 
to roll—two new Winchesters about 
which I have been hearing a lot for 
some time. 

Number One. The Bee. Rifle, the old 
lever-action Model 92, which is small 
version of the very satisfactory Model 
’86, known now as Model 65. Cartridge— 
the Hornet being too small to handle in 
this receiver—is the .32/20, altered to 
shoot those 46 and 48-grain Hornet and 
Zipper bullets, with a velocity of 2,860 
feet. Hornet is about 2,600, Zipper is 
3,400. Accuracy will not be as high as it 
would be in a bolt gun, but gives the 
lever lover a fast little cartridge that 
comes nicely in between the Hornet and 
Zipper. 

Number Two. The first Winchester 
tubular magazine bolt-action rifle for 
the .22 Long Rifle, Long, and Short, 
known officially as Model 72. Made up of 
the excellent Model 69 action, changed to 
cock on opening stroke, the Model 52 
safety, the handiest on the market, plus 
a new stock which, of course, cannot 
be right, as it was not first submitted to 
me. However, it is alleged to be a fair 
one in spite of that huge handicap. 
“Neatest, smallest action on the market, 
and a marked departure from other guns 
in its class.” Rifle has firing pin housed 
in, and cannot be fired by a blow on 
rear end of bolt, hence can be exported 
to Canada with her very strict require- 
ments. 


Indignant reader, ex-marine, phones 
up to want to know why in heck I tell 
inquirer in my “rifle inquiries,” that the 
.300 is just a good deer rifle. I never 
dunnit. Charlie Askins writes them re- 
plies, and he can answer for his own 
sins. We got plenty of our own to an- 
swer for. 


Korrection. Well the slip stick slipped, 
probably because it is in the habit of 
figuring cartridges with lower than 3,000 
ft. velocity and got the figure reversed 
for the .220. 

I note, reading over “Some Very Swift 
Figures,” May Ourtpoor Lirsg, careless er- 
ror in figuring the lag, hence the wind 
effect of the bullet at 1,000 yd. 

Correct lag figure, obvious when you 
read over the figures, is not 1.36 but .73- 
second vacuum time, subtracted from 2.1 
seconds, or 1.37 seconds times 15 ft. a 
second wind, or a bit more than 20 ft. 
instead of 11 ft. All of which agrees 
more nearly with the careless drifting 
of the bullet we noted in firing it. 

Skuse it, please. Just carelessness; too 
much slip-stick dependence. 








—— 
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HAND SEWED 


Every r of Russells is hand-sewed by expe- 










With this flexible, combination-last 50 craftamen who are skilled in true moccasin 
Russell oxford—you can now enjoy construction and tak @ personal pride in adhering 
true moccasin comfort for everyday —) time-honored policy of perfection in 
wear... for golf... on your vaca- 
tion trips, etc. Many business and 

professional men are now having Russells made to their individual 

measure and enjoying easy-going comfort ‘‘on the job’’ as well as for 

*‘out on the trail.’’ They're smart. Russells cost less than the shoes 

they would ordinarily buy, and in addition, they look sportier FISHING 

wear longer-—and give ten times the comfort. The harder you are 


to fit, the more reason for wearing Russells because we can guar- 


antee you a perfect fit either through our regular dealers or from and upland hunting. 
us direct. The Russell Moccasin Oxford line includes styles for men 
and women-——leathers in white, black, brown, tan or any combina- 
tion of these colors——-permanent or removable calks for golf—and 


any type of sole. 






Just write, » will send you our latest 


catalog, price list and self-measuring order blank. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


MOCCASINS 






America’s most popu- 
lar boot for fishing 














Hand-sewed from the finest Veals 
procurable, Non-slip soles. Rip- 
proof seams. ‘‘Light as a feather. ”’ 
Men and women. Any height. 






928 Wisconsin St. 















If your dealer does not 
stock Russells, we will 
supply you direct. 








DONT, MISS THESE NEW VALUES 





Some of the NEW FEA- 
TURES you'll enthuse about 


New hooded ramp sight with 
fixed interchangeable 
“‘leafs’’ 

New flush take-down screw 

New rear and peep sights 

New world’s safest bolt ac- 
tion single shot 




















Clip Repeater 
MODEL NO. 42B 


with new, 
(4-power) Scope Model RF-1 . 





Tubular Repeater 


_MODEL NO. 46B 





JUNE, 1938 


with new, 


ment Scope. Model SM 4. An excellent scope at 
Scope alone $5.45. 


a popular price. 


Calling ail LEFT HANDERS!... 
famous true left-hand rifles. *’ 
pieces and scope mounts completely reversed. 





2037 GREENE STREET 


Mossberg Automatic Range Finder 

- simple, in- $ 
genious, accurate—a marvelous optical instru- 
ment at an amazing price. Scope alone $10.45. 











4-power Mossberg Internal Adjust- 


Your Mossberg dealer invites you to inspect the 
rifles that give you the MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


In March we announced the new Mossberg 1938 rifles and scope 
sights. Since then, we've been going full tilt to meet the demand. 
For the shooting fraternity has recognized that they are just 
about tops in value — that their new features mean greater en- 
joyment, more convenience, better target scores and more game. 


But — seeing is believing! So your Mossberg dealer invites you 


to stop in. Whether you plan to buy immediately or not, have a 
look. Decide for yourself whether or not we are right in saying 
it’s the most startling array of new 
gun features ever offered! a 














Sight— make an 
adjustment — 
and elevation is 
set automatically 
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LESS 


Note low position 
SCOPE 


of scope on rifle 
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$H0 
TO KILL! . 


4-POWER RIFLESCOPE 


Magnifies target 4 times, draws fine bead. Brings you the keen 
thrill of sharp, clean shooting. Double support for permanent accu- 
racy; micrometer adjustments for windage, elevation. Posi- 


SUPPORTS 


BE A BETTER 
MARKSMAN! 


tively no parallax. Fits practically any rifle. Real buy at $ 
$10.00. Drill, taps included. At stores, or direct, postpaid 
(or C.O.D.). Money-back guarantee. 


wm SPOTTING SCOPE 


Even champions depend on spotting scopes. Wollensak’s 20-power 
scope can improve your scores, too. So fine optically it shows a .22 hole in 
black at 100 yds.—clearly. Be a winning marksman. Use a Wollensak 
scope. At stores, or direct, postpaid (or C.O.D.). Money-back guarantee. 
Use as telescope, too! Write for free book. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY, 646 HUDSON AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





IVER JOHNSON'’S 


43 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS 











Protect Your Guns 
from Summer Humidity — 


as 


Use HOPPE’S | 


Nox clean all barrels 
with No. 9 and Patch- 
es—remove leading, metal 
Te ulir * all neglected res- 
idue. Prevent summer rust. 
Use H e’s Oil for wear 


>  UBRICATIVG 





Skeet-er 


The product of 67 years of expert gun- 
the Skeet-er Double Gun 
has all fine built-in qualities to meet 
Liles Cluilelile Mel Styled to 
suit each individual shooting preference 
with stock dimensions and boring at 
no extra cost. Made in different gauges 
in both plain extractor and automatic 
$45 and up 


Folders A and SK of the complete line 
and Double Shotguns and Revolver 


ulhdliale 


marksmen 


ejector 
Write for 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


New York, 85 Chambers St 











prevention in working parts 
also to clean and polish, At 
your dealer’s. Samples: No 
9 10¢, Oil 15¢, Patches 25¢ 
—give bore size. Booklet on 
Gun Protection FREE, 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa 





HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 


Write for No. 30H 

FREE CATALOG 
If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
goods send your order direct to us. 


H. H. HEISER 
SADDLERY CO. 
1705 15th St., Denver, 





Colo. 
























Th relall a Wi; 
ON TIME 


Now you can have the 
fine Binocular you want 
—10 months to pay. All 
factory-new; latest mod- 
els. Write for literature 
and order blank at once. 


NATIONAL 


TARGET & SUPPLY CO 


New Lyman 
ALASKAN 


BIG GAME HUNTING SCOPE 
Finest of all high power rifle scopes. Low 
mounting. Great light gathering power. 40 ft. 
field. Griffin & Howe mounts. Write for the 
free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











375 pages Price $3.50 
ONE OF SAMWORTH’S 
20 BOOKS ON FIREARMS 


Original, authentic, practical 
books on rifles, revolvers, 
shotguns, cartridges, reload- 
ing, gunsmithing, firearm 
identification, big or small 
game hunting and marksman- 
ship. 


For Men Who Shoot 
Send for new catalog to:— 


T. G. SAMWORTH 
ines, North Carolina 











RIFLE QUESTIONS | 
ANSWERED 


Bullets for Deer 


Question: I recently purchased a Model 70 
Winchester .270. I would like to know what 
bullet to use for best results. Most of my shoot- 
ing is at mule deer, with an occasional shot at 
a bear. How does the 130-grain bullet compare 
with the 150-grain .30/06, as to velocity and 
muzzle energy? Is there a new 100-grain bullet 
for this rifle?—W. J., Oreg. 


Answer: Winchester seems to prefer the 
130-grain bullet, at least for deer. Western is 
wedded to the 150-grain bullet, which it de- 


signed. Velocity of the 130-grain bullet is 3,160 
foot-seconds, with an energy of 2,880 foot- 
pounds. The velocity of the 150-grain bullet is 
2,775 foot-seconds, energy 2,563 foot-pounds. 
Despite the superior energy of the 130-grain bul- 
let, the 150-grain is the better killer on game 
larger than deer, because of its penetration. I 
think the limit in velocity has not been reached 
by the 150-grain bullet, which should attain 
2,900 foot-seconds with more energy than it has. 
The 100-grain bullet has been given a velocity 
of 3,600 foot-seconds. This would indicate an 
energy of 2,880 foot-pounds, trajectory less than 
2 in. over the 200-yd. range, and should kill 
deer. The .30/06, 150-grain bullet, 3,000 foot- 
seconds velocity, has an energy of 2,995 foot- 
pounds.—C. A. 


Shortening Barrel 

My Winchester .30/06 bolt-action 
I would like to shorten this 
barrel 2 to 4 in., but would not do so if this 
would in any way hurt the rifle. I’d appreciate 
any advice you can give me on this problem.— 
J. A. R., Pa. 


Question: 
has a 24-in. barrel. 


Answer: From my point of view, you would 
hurt that rifle and not help it by cutting 2 to 4 
in. off the barrel. That would entail some cost 
in resetting the sight, and some ammunition in 
resighting, marks on the rear sight no longer 
governing, because the distance between sights 
had been altered. All you would gain would be 
a few ounces less weight, with an increased 
recoil and an increased muzzle-blast, with 50 to 
100 ft. reduced velocity, assuming you cut off 
4 in. The Springfield would have been made 
with a 26-in. barrel in the first place, except the 
government wanted to adapt it to cavalry use, 
where barrels had always been short so as to 
be carried more easily on horseback. I believe 
26 in. would have been a better length for or- 
dinary purposes.—C. A. 


Coyotes with Old Rifle 


Question: My carbine is a Winchester, 
Model 1873, .32/20 caliber. Do you think this 
gun suitable for coyotes? Is it safe? Up to 


what range will this gun be effective? What 
power ’scope would you advise for use on a gun 
for coyotes, shooting to be done within 200 yd.? 
—J. M. L., Sask. 


The Model 1873 Winchester is no 
longer listed by the factory. I'd be inclined to 
use the old standard ammunition and not the 
modern high-speeds. Use either black-powder 
cartridges or smokeless at low velocity, about 
1,300 ft. The rifle, so loaded, will kill coyotes 
at 100 yd., sighted-in for that distance, trajectory 
is then about 3 in. high at 50 yd. For shooting 
at 200 yd., drop of the bullet is too great—about 
4 ft. Trajectory is 15 in. high midway the 200 
yd., which is so high that you could not sight- 
in for such a distance, and hit anything along 
the way. Buy a cheap 4X ’scope for a rifle like 
this one.—C. A. 


Answer: 


Sporting Mauser 


Question: Please give me some information 
about my 8 mm. .Mauser sporting rifle. Emil 
Kerner & Sohn, Suhl, is inscribed on its barrel. 
What do you think of the 170-grain cartridge 
for thin-skinned animals and the 236-grain for 
larger game, such as bear?—W. K., Cal. 


Answer: The Mauser 8 mm. is one of the 
better-known rifles. You say a sporting rifle, 
which means it is a nicely built rifle, possibly 
with double-set triggers. The 170-grain is a 
good cartridge for any game, though the 236- 
grain might be better for bear and moose.— 

(Continued on page 91) 
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RIFLE 
TELESCOPES 
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NOSK 














Only practical hunting scope with long eye 
relief and internal adjustments, possible to 
mount on all rifles of which shell comes out 
on right side. 


Send 3 cents postage for complete catalog. 


R. NOSKE, San Carlos, Calif. 








Improve Your Shooting With 
A "No Slip" RIFLE BUTT PLATE 


“No Slip” Butt Plate is 
not a recoil pad or an 
end for a gun stock. It 
has a transverse, saw- 
tooth gripping surface 
which holds rifle to shoul- 
der regardless of shooting 
position. Particularly de- 
sirable for extremely ac- 
curate shooting. Will not 
chip, crack or break. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Made in 4 sizes and 3 
colors... red, black and 
brown. Give name and 
caliber of rifle, together 
with color “desired, when 
ordering direct. 

Onty $1.75—at your dealer or postpaid. 


FRAY-MERSHON, INC. 


#. OL, 515 W. Windsor Rd., Glendale, Calif. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 


Nw Ew! Three telescopes in one, 3 different magni- 

fications. 20 power for ultra-bright 
images with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
range. Guaranteed to bring distant 
objects, people, sports events, 
ships, moon, stars, etc., 
60 times as close. 



















Most pow 
erful made for any 
where near the money. 
Closes to less than a foot in 
length. Multiple lens system. 30 mm. 
objective in heavy brass mount. Directions 

included for using as a compound 4 lens microscope. 
American made. We pay the postage. Only $2.19. Address 


Dept. 26. 
BROWNSCOPE Cco., 5 W. 27th ST., NEW YORK 


UNT™ BOW 


The King of Sports and the Sport of 
Kings. Ben Pearson's complete 1938 Hunt- 
ing and Range equipment catalogue now 
ready. Every item guaranteed. Greatest 
values in America. Send for catalogue. 
BEN PEARSON, INC. 

Pine Biuff, Ark. 













TRAPPERS 6 in. 


REVOLVERS $8.75 


Designed for Trappers, Hunters, etc. High grade construc- 
tion and fully guaranteed. No outfit is complete without it, 
22 Cal., Rim Fire, 9shots. Extra heavy frame, Blue steel 
with gold sight. Checkered walnut grip. Uses 22 short, long and 
long rifle cartridges. 

moh ..-++s 


HUNTER $9.75 

Send only $1 with order. Pay balance to expressman. Cartridges 
FREE for cash in full with order. Holster $1.50 extra. 
WINEHOLT Co. Box 43 WOODBINE, PA. 

— = ee 


by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
etc. 95 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 68. 











Big Game Hunting 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Highest Quality Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproof, wind- 
proof. 100” Zipper with windflap, 72”x84” when open for 
Robe. 36”x84” when used for sleeping. Special features: air 
mattress pocket, side wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact. 
Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Bag with Warm 
Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped 
C.0.D. Write for circular, ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 

ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


1410 S.W. HARRISON ST.. PORTLAND, ORE 
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Spandau Ammunition 


Question: Please give me some information 
| about a Spandau, 1902 Model, 7.92 mm., bolt- 
| action, apparently an army type. I want to 
know if it can be used. Also, what caliber is 
7.92 mm.? Can ammunition be obtained without 
trouble?—R. E. R., La. 


That Spandau rifle was, I believe, 
made in Austria. The caliber, 7.92 mm., would 
be the same as 8 mm. Unless the rifle were 
chambered for a different length of case from 
the present German 8 mm., the 8 mm. cartridge 
made by Remington would fit it, and you could 
shoot the rifle. As to caliber of the 7.92, it 
would be approximately .32. The only cartridge 
I know, unless you import it, is the Remington 
170-grain at a velocity of 2,500 foot-seconds. 
Remington also makes this cartridge with 236- 
grain bullet, but the 170-grain is better.—C. A. 


Answer: 


French Remington Loads 


Question: I have a Remington bolt-action 
army rifle, 8 mm. Lebel cartridge. How does 
this 8 mm. compare with the .30/06 on deer, 
bear, and moose? Could the velocity be in- 
creased safely by hand-loading? Is this rifle 
large enough for all North American game? 
What does 8 mm. Lebel mean?—O. H., North 
Dakota. 


Answer: The Lebel cartridge is loaded by 
Remington with a 170-grain soft-point bullet, 
velocity 2,550 foot-seconds, energy 2,455 foot- 
pounds. It is not so powerful as the .30/06, but 
good for any game this side of Alaska. The 
Belding & Mull handbook will give you re- 
loads for this rifle, as will the Ideal handbook. 
I doubt if you can reload better cartridges than 
Remington makes. The 8 mm. Lebel was the 
French army cartridge, different from other 8 
mm. rifles and not extensively imported. Rem- 
ington made 100,000 No. 5 High Power rifles, 
taking 8 mm. Lebel, during the World War.— 
C. A. 


Rechambering Light Rifle 


Question: I am thinking of rechambering a 
Winchester .22 Model 67 rifle to take a .22 
Hornet. Do you think the barrel and bolt will 


stand the pressure? What are the velocities 
and barrel pressures of the .22 Long Rifle Super- 
Special and the .22 Hornet?—D. M., Mich. 


This rifle is a very light one and 
Repeating 


Answer: 
you should consult the Winchester 
Arms Co. before making such a change. Long 
Rifle pressure would run roughly about 1,600 
lb., a little more than that with the Special, 
and around 34,000 lb. with the Hornet.—C. A. 


Moose Loads 


Question: I am going to northern Ontario to 
hunt moose. Which load would you consider 
first, the 180-grain Western high-power, or the 
225-grain belted Peters in .30/06?—R. C. B., 
Ohio. 


Answer: For moose and nothing else, I'd be 
inclined to try that 225-grain Peters. The 180- 
grain Western should kill the moose about as 
well, and, if I had a prospect of shooting other 
game as well as moose, would have a preference 
for this load on the grounds that it would shoot 
flatter at ranges beyond 150 yd.—C. A. 


Killing Power of .30/06 


Question: How does my Model 54 Winches- 
ter .30/06 compare in stopping power with the 
.348 Model 71 up to 200 yd. for moose and big 
bear? Does the .348 compare to the Winches- 
ter .405 for large game at any range? I mean 
for the average rifleman.—W. S., Il. 


Answer: While the .30/06 might not be so 
deadly as the .348 with a 200-grain bullet, yet, 
for one reason or another, the Model 54 .30/06 
would be my choice. It is powerful enough for 
any American game, with one bullet or another, 
and it can be shot with a good deal more com- 
fort than can the hard-kicking .348. The .348 is 





to be preferred to the .405, because the rifle 
itself is far more attractive than the Model 95 
Winchester, which I presume will be dropped 
one of these days. The .405 is a killer at both 
ends, but, unless I contemplated a trip to East 
Africa, I wouldn’t have it myself. The differ- 
ence is some 200 foot-pounds of striking force in 
favor of the .405.—C. A. 
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BINOCULARS 


Travel light—and you'll get greater enjoy- 
ment. Every sportsman knows this is so. 
That’s why the new Featherweight Zeiss 
Binoculars have won so many new friends. 

The Featherweight Deltrintem (8 pow- 
er) model, for example, weighs only 14 oz. 
—over a half-pound lighter than the origi- 
nal model. All Featherweight models are 
from 32% to 40% lighter. 

Now, more than ever, you will want to 
enjoy a Zeiss—renowned for highest optical perfec- 
tion (wide field of view, striking definition and re- 


markable luminosity). iss invented 
the modern prism binocular in 1893, EARL ZEISS) 
JENA) 


and Zeiss Glasses have been recognized 
leaders ever since. 

At leading dealers. Write for Booklet 
CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. T-14-6, 485 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 








DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 























Famous for fine bal- 
ance, fast action, $ oo 
and lock-up that stays tight. 


Now available at lowest price 
in years! Send for free literature. 


Fox Gun Division, Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. LF-26, Utica, N-Y. 















Nationally famous guns, pistols, 
scopes, cameras, etc., about 10% 
down: 10 months topay. Big Hand- 
book-Catalog, 134 pages, 8'4x11 
in., fully iNlustrated, weighs about 
1lb., average mailing costs us lic. 
Written by national experts, gives 
new easy payment plan, other buy- 
ing helps. You need it. Postpaid 
for 25c (stamps). Write NOW. 
New Special Camera Catalog, 10 
(stamps or coin). 


WATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 
DEPT. 0-43, 1255 25th St., MW, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GUNS 


NEW 1938 CATALOG wo. 30 
Just Out!! 320 PAGES (Size 84x 10:") 



















































lustrations. Everything 

Payment if preferred). Parts, Remodeling, 

Accessories, etc. *& Send SOc in Check, M. 0., 

fo America’s Largest Gun House. 
s 


or Stamps 
STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


50/ FifTH AVE.. NEW YORK, N. Y 
































Compare the WEAVER 330 


With the 
Very Highest 
Priced Scopes 









Model 330 Complete 
$97.50 


Unsurpassed optical qualities, brilliant 
illumination, long eye relief, internal 
windage and _ elevation adjustments; 


234 X. 


W. R. WEAVER COMPANY 






Other Models 
$4.75 to $32.50 


Write Dept. 6 for 
illustrated folder 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








Only $925 


FOR THIS GENUINE SHEEPSKIN GUN CASE orper now 





If you ever saw a 20-pound brook trout, you’d want to No. 1319 for guns 42 to 44 ins. overall $2.25 
take a good look because you'd probably never see one No. 1320 ** ** 45 to 47 ins. % $2.50 
again. You are looking at the biggest gun case value No. 1321 “ “ 48 to SI ins. = $2.75 
ever offered, and you had better mail in your order at Will fit all types of Shotguns and Rifles under 51 ins. 
once because you may never have the same chance again (Measure overall length of gun.) Write for prices for 
We bought out a tanner’s entire stock of sheepskin to guns longer than 51 ins. 

make these low prices possible. These genuine ‘‘Mid WH 

Western’’ cases come only in 3 standard sizes. Inside is > oe THEY LAST 

natural wool to absorb moisture, sweat and dampness We have only a limited supply of cases at these prices. 
Wool also collects oil which acts as additional rust pre When they're gone—they’ll be gone. So measure your 
ventive. Protects sights, finish, and pads gun. Stoutly re gun and order now. Your money back if you are not 100% 
inforced with leather. Perfect for storing gun. MONEY satisfied. Send money order or specify C.O.D. Postage is 
BACK GUARANTEE, Order direct from our factory prepaid on cash orders. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 601 FOX AVE. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 











COLT-KING 
SUPER TARGET WOODSMAN 


With Ventilated Ribs, Reflector Red Bead Front Sights, Micrometered ‘‘Click’’ 
Adjusting Windage and Elevation Autolocking Rear Sights and Adjustable 
Magazine Balancing Weights. Ramp Front and Rear Section Rib Sights and 
other Combinations to Meet Shooters Requirements. Ventilated ribs also fitted to revolv- 
ers and High Standard pistols. Send for circular ‘‘O’’ and price list. 


KING GUN SIGHT CO., 171 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 




















“IM CROW” CALL 





SHOOT BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED, 
AIR PISTOLS 











AFETY and new 
ror fe kyon Ad ee HAWK CALL 


Guaranteed World's Best 


al 

©/| Your money back if these calls don't do the business—if they aren't 
| the most effective calls you've ever used. Easy to blow Natural. Long 
range. Non-destruc a meta! reed which absolutely can't stick. Stay 
in perfect tune. So », you can write your own guarantee and if not 
satisfied get your money back. Price $1 each, postpaid. Canada $1.10. 


3 &M MFG. CO., 126 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
NE ee 


R.. 


ac and 22 ingle Shot Air Rifles $ P50. Sin 
Ai Air Rina $6 oo 25 Shot BB Ley, Air Paaehes 
Dealer or Direct No icense required—SA he Only 
Genuine CompressedAir Pistols& Rifles For Shooting BB Onthe Mar- 
ket. Full Details— Targets—Free— Write Todayfor remy 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 821 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.) 


= Convert Your Rifle to a .22- -3000 Lovell. Send it NOW 
SS to GRIFFIN & HOWE 


Shown here 
Springfield 

















Restyled 
with 


ET us convert your M70 or Fecker Target ’scope. 
4 M54 Winchester Hornet or M1 

Springfield Long Rifle to a .22-3000 Lovell. You will 

have a superb long-range ‘chuck and small game rifle, 

with target accuracy. We rechamber and alter bolt head, New G. & H. 

extractor and magazine. New heavier barrel if wanted Mount for New 

New sight equipment as you order. If you wish, our : vr oe 

sporting design stock of imported walnut. We can supply Lyman Alaskan scope 

22-3000 Lovell cartridges; or the components and re Ultra-low, double lever, Alcoa aluminum 
loading tools. Write full particulars for prices. alloy, for the new Lyman Alaskan ‘scope 

GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. Scusing ‘paspe equipment feom our om 
Makers of Fine Rifles plete stock. 











202-0 East 44th St. 


New York City 






R “CHAMPION” 
ORIGINAL SHOOTING JACKET 


For skeet or trapshooting—the ‘‘Jacket of Champions.’’ 
Left is FEATHERWEIGHT (Maroon or Pine Green high- 


count-twill) belted back, reinforced shell pockets—light, 
roomy, comfortable on hottest day, $7.50. Regular 
Style, unmatched for service, Tan or Silver Army Twill, 


$6.00—Navy Blue Gaberdine, belted back, $7.50. . . Vest 
with large semi-bellows shell pockets, Tan, Silver or 
Navy Blue Twill, $2.50. All fast colors, Sanf.-shrunk... If 
dealer can’t supply, order direct stating color, chest size. 


THE ROEHM-ROEHM CO. DAYTON, OHIO 
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Shotgun Problems 


Effectiveness of Buckshot 


Question: As I am a .30/06 advocate, I don’t 
think too much of buckshot, though I notice 
many hunters use shotguns for deer in the East. 
What is the effective range on 150-lb. black- 
tailed Coast deer with 00 buckshot? What is 
the effective range with No. 6 bird shot? Just 
how much does buckshot drop in flight?—J. S. 
B., Wash. 


Answer: Few are more sharply opposed to 
the use of buckshot than I am. That may affect 
this reply. While deer might be killed up to 
100 yd. with buckshot, and it has been done, I'd 
consider the uniformly effective range as no 
more than 50 yd. Effective range of No. 6 shot 
would be about 25 yd., the beast being struck 
in the side so as to penetrate the lungs. A 
friend of mine, however, once killed a deer at 
30 yd. when quail shooting with No. 8 shot. A 
coyote is about as hard to kill as a deer, yet I 
killed one, using both barrels, with 7% shot, 35 
yd., full-choked gun, beast running only about 60 
yd. Drop of buckshot would be about 1 ft. at 
60 yd. That is the drop given me by the fac- 
tories.—C. A. 


Automatic or Pump? 


Question: Most of my shooting is done at 
pheasants, partridge, rabbits, and sometimes 
ducks. I do not know whether to get a Rem- 
ington automatic or a Winchester Model 12 
pump. Do you think I could work the action of 
the pump gun fast enough to overcome the ad- 
vantage that an automatic might have? What 
degree of choke, gauge, barrel length, and size 
of shot would be best?—R. B., New York. 


Answer: The pump gun has its advantages, 
such as lightness and ease of handling, but, un- 
less I'd used one and could work the action fast 
enough, I would choose the automatic. Ordi- 
narily, unless you have considerable duck shoot- 
ing in mind, about a quarter-choke is better for 
general use. This boring will take anything 
up to about 40 yd. and usually to 45 yd. Looks 
to me as if No. 6 shot would work well on the 
game you have in mind—1% oz. of shot and 3% 
drams of powder. This 55-percent choke will 
throw a bit higher patterns with No. 6 copper- 
coated shot than it will with fine shot.—C. A. 


Tracer Shot Shells 


Question: Why couldn’t we have tracer shot- 
gun shells just like tracer rifle bullets? A few 
of the shot could be treated so that they would 
leave a trail of smoke. You could see by the 
smoke where your charge went, which would be 
a great help in shooting.—J. J. Jr., Tex. 


Answer: The best reason why we do not 
have tracer shells is that the factories do not 
seem willing to make them. The English made 
a tracer load with one big pellet in the center 
of the charge, this showing up as it traveled, but 
there were complaints that the big pellet drifted 
out of the charge, and the load did not go where 
the tracer indicated.—C. A. 


Barrel Length and Patterns 


Question: Does the length of shotgun barrels 


have any effect on the patterns thrown? In 
other words, will a full-choked 26-in. barrel 
have exactly the same pattern as a 30-in.? Do 


automatic guns shoot as far as pumps or over- 
and-unders?—C. R., Ohio. 


Answer: Not much difference, if any, in pat- 
terns is due to the length of barrels. Velocities, 
however, are slightly higher in the longer tubes, 
though I think you could not notice it simply 
by shooting the gun. Automatics shoot just as 
hard as other guns.—C. A. 


Measuring Shotgun Stock 


Question: What is the correct way to meas- 
ure myself for the correct length and drop for 
a shotgun stock?—C. M. D., Mo. 


Answer: If you do not know the stock you 
want, I'd chance a standard stock, say 14 in. 
long, drop at heel 2% in., at comb 1% in., comb 
medium thickness unless your face is thin. In 
that case, you might have a rounded trap-comb. 
—C. A. 
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GUN BUGS! Every hunter, target- 
shooter, and gun lover should have 


THE MODERN GUNSMITH 


By JAMES V. HOWE 


2 “Probably the most authoritative work 
ever written on gunsmithing and gun- 
making,’’ says Bob Nichols, Arms and Am- 
munition Editor of Field & Stream. “In- 
formation worth countless dollars in the 
selection or rebuilding of firearms,” says 
Phil Sharpe, Firearms Editor of Outdoors. 
Two volumes, 8 x 1034 inches. 879 pages. 
300 practical illustrations. Send postcard for 


FREE descriptive circular! 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 1873 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 


Made especially to fit your gun and to ald in 
greater accuracy 


Try a combination of Ly- 
man Front and Rear sights, 
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Write us make, model and 
caliber of gun. 
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64 page com- 
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trated cata- 
log. 
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Folder qatce made. ith 17A Front 





wht for your Pgh scoring on the 
jo nh range. 
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85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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Win Shooting by “Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead of a fast 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both an- 
gles but he haswritten his book fromthe standpointof 
the ordinary hunter in the uplands and onthe shore. 
If ‘‘holding ahead,’’ judging distance and figuring 
directions are problems about which an expert can 
tell you something, you will find all this—and more 
—discussed definitely and simply in ‘‘Wing Shoot- 
ing.’’ 88pages andcover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 68 
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Pistol Problems 


Sight for Target Work 


Question: What kind and make of sight do 
you recommend for target shooting with a Har- 
rington & Richardson .22 Special revolver?— 
H. E. K., Pa. 


Answer: All the better pistol shots that I 
know are using the Patridge sight. This is 
a square-faced sight, which is drawn down into 
a square notch in the bar rear-sight, so that 
the sight just fills the notch. Then you draw 
the sight down into the notch until the top of 
it is exactly level with the bar. The sight just 
misses entirely filling the square notch, leaving 
a slit of light on either side of the notch. Pull 
it down, see that you have as much light show 
on one side as on the other, and you have a 
very accurate sight. It takes a lot of practice 
with a pistol.—C. A. 


Lead in a Revolver 


Question: After shooting 50 rounds in a new 
.22 caliber revolver, I find the barrel has be- 
come leaded. Can you tell me what to use to 
get this lead out?—/J. P. B., Ind. 


Answer: Shoot greased cartridges, and only 
the low-velocity kind in a pistol. Get a rifle 
cleaner, and scour out the lead. Your pistol 
probably will smooth up with use, and not lead 
so much. Nearly every one who does a great 
deal of target work with a pistol uses cartridges 
at velocities around 1,150 ft., and not the high- 
velocity type.—C. A. 


.22 Automatic Pistols 


Question: For a man of limited purse, which 
of these .22 automatic pistols do you recom- 
mend: The Colt Woodsman or the Hi-Standard, 
both in 4%-in. barrels?—A. S. P., North Da- 
kota. 


Answer: My son, who uses both pistols, says 
the Hi-Standard is a bit heavier than the Colt, 
and shoots just as well. I believe either action 
will outwear any barrel, and both have the 
same mechanism. While most everybody wants 
a Colt, I think you will find no difference in 
actual service between these two pistols.—C. A. 


Revolver on Deer 


Question: Can you suggest anything better 
than the .38/44 S. & W. Outdoorsman, loaded 
with a 160-grain hollow-point bullet, with 1,025 
foot-seconds velocity, for deer and black bear 
in northern New Hampshire?—W. H. B., Conn. 


Answer: If I wanted to shoot deer and black 
bear with a revolver, I’d take the S. & W. .357 
Magnum revolver with 158-grain bullet at 1,510 
foot-seconds velocity. From what I have seen 
of pistol shooting, it seems quite possible to hit 
deer and bear up to 100 yd. You could load 
cartridges without any trouble at the velocity 
you mentioned. The 158-grain bullet is heavy 
enough to pass through a deer.—C. A. 


Guns for Magnum Cartridge 


Question: Who makes revolvers chambered 
for the Magnum cartridge?—T. J. A., Va. 


Answer: Revolvers for the Magnum car- 
tridge are made by the Smith & Wesson com- 
pany, and by the Colt company. Smith & Wes- 
son brought out the first one. Revolvers can 
be had from either company.—C. A. 


Auxiliary Cartridges 


Question: In Michigan would I be able to 
use my .32 Winchester Special on pests such as 
crows and red squirrels? Would the auxiliary 
cartridge work in my gun and would it be a .32 
Short? Would the auxiliary cartridge harm my 
rifle?—R. A. R., Mich. 


Answer: I see no reason why you should not 
use the .32 Special on vermin, taking care as to 
where your bullet is to land. The auxiliary 
cartridge for .32 Special is given as .32 Colt 
automatic. I see no reason why these cartridges 
should harm your rifle or even wear it.—C. A. 
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Make every day of the 
season count by carry- 
ing a Super Poly Choke 
equipped gun. Every 
pattern you'll need for 
the game you'll meet 
available at an in- 
stant’s notice ... See 
at left artist’s concep- 
tion of only four of 
Super Poly Choke pat- 
terns. “NINE GUNS 
IN ONE” tells you the 
whole story of vital 
facts about choke-bor- 
ing and choke patterns 
every hunter should 
know. Send for this 
colorful, fully illustrat- 
ed 16 page booklet now. 
Use the coupon below. 
Get full information 
how your gun should 
be equipped for better 
shooting! Better still— 
send for special gun 
parrel packing carton 
tonight! 


POLY CHOKECO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Simmons Hardware Co. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Canadian Distributors 
ALLCOCK-LAIGHT 
& WESTWOOD 
co., LTD. 

230 Bay Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Hartford, Conn. 
Please send me FREE your, fully illustrated 16- 7 
page booklet—‘‘9 Guns in 
Please send me your special packing carton so that 







I can ship my gun barrel to you to be Super Poy 
Choke equipped 
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VERY .skeet shooter 
who has been in 
the game for a year 
or two has hit ev- 

ery target on the pro- 
gram many times. Why, 
then, is he so seldom 
able to make a series of 
25 hits inarow? Whatis 
it that prevents his do- 
ing this, and what can he 
do to reduce the lapses 
that put a “goose egg” 
on his score sheet where 
he least expects it? 

The act of hitting a 
fast-moving mark with 
a shotgun is one of many 
performed by humans 
through deft and skillful physical ac- 
tion, guided by previous knowledge, and 
set in motion through the nervous sys- 
tem. If the experienced skeet shooter 
actually knows how to hold on each sep- 
arate shot in the skeet program, yet 
fails every so often to do what he knows 
how to do, then his failure must be 
charged either to an improper transmit- 
tal of the brain’s orders to the body, or 
an imperfect carrying out of the instruc- 
tions by the body. 

Take a big-league baseball pitcher. 
He knows how to throw a ball, either 
straight or curved, over the plate. He 
has done it thousands of times. Then 
comes the day when he can’t “find” the 
plate. What has gone wrong? Certainly 
he has not forgot how. He may be in 
just as good physical condition as on his 
last successful appearance; nothing may 
have happened to upset his nervous sys- 
tem; but he just can’t do his stuff. Why? 

An almost exact parallel may be found 
among average Class A skeet shooters. 
Now and again, we see some very good 
shot suddenly lose his grip on a certain 
target. He doesn’t know the reason, be- 
comes a little panicky, and misses it 
again. Then he may lose all his con- 
fidence on that particular shot, and be 
licked by it for some time. 

The shooter says he has forgot how to 
do it. This isn’t really the case. He hasn't 
forgot, but his confidence has become so 
shaken that his muscles fail to carry out 
the brain’s orders. If his shooting fell off 
generally, so that he had lost confidence 
in himself as a shot, poor physical or 
nervous condition might be suspected. 
But that isn’t what we're talking about. 

Physical condition has some bearing, 
of course, for a shooter with a severe 
headache or a lacerated trigger finger 
can’t perform normally. But, when a 
boy of 10 can reel off a perfect 25, and 
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a man of 80 do the same 
thing, it can be assumed 
that physical dexterity 
is not the controlling 
factor. 

The proper function- 
ing of the nervous sys- 
tem in transmitting the 
brain’s orders tothe mus- 
cles is the most impor- 
tant element in shotgun 
shooting. This doesn’t 
seem to be true in the 
case of the rifleman who 
shoots at a fixed mark. 
His shooting demands 
greater physical precision—the ability to 
hold his rifle still, squeeze the trigger, 
and so let off the shot that his aim won’t 
be disturbed. 

While jumpy nerves wouldn’t help his 
game, the rifleman doesn’t always have 
to make his shot on the instant, but, in 
most target work, can take all the time 
he needs. Not so with the wing-shot, 
whose procedure is quite the opposite. 
At sight of the target, he must spring 
into instant action. In less than one sec- 
ond, he must locate his mark, and note 
its angle of flight, elevation, and speed. 

At the same time, he must be bring- 
ing his gun into the proper line, decide 
when his point of aim is correct, and 
press the trigger the instant his eye tells 
him his aim is correct. It is easy to see 
that any hitch or irregularity in the 
transmission of the brain’s message to 
the body would be the thing most likely 
to cause the shotgun shooter to miss, 
since he hasn’t sufficient time to delay 
his shot and correct his aim. 

In previous articles, I have given fig- 
ures on the length of time that elapses 
between the instant when the eye sees 
that the moment has arrived to shoot 
and the time when the shot charge 
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Easterners, Lou Delmonico 
(left) and Dave Sklar, try 
a few camera shots between 
rounds. Harry Fleischmann, 
of California, looks on. All 
are top-flight skeet shooters 


National Junior Champion, 
Jack Horton (white cap), of 
Rhode Island, chats with 
Bobby Stack, of California. 
The back of head belongs 
to veteran Ollie Mitchell 


leaves the barrel. Instruments in the 
ballistic laboratories tell us that, after 
the trigger is pulled back sufficiently to 
release the sear, the falling of the ham- 
mer, the explosion of the primer, the 
ignition of the powder charge, and the 
passage of the shot up the barrel take 
such a short time it need not be con- 
sidered. 

Even though the target may be mov- 
ing rapidly, it would move but a few 
inches while these operations were tak- 
ing place. But instruments also show us 
that it takes the trigger finger a really 
important amount of time to carry out 
an order from the brain. In the labora- 
tory, a special gun is wired up with a 
mark that can be lighted and to a 
timing device. The shooter aims at the 
target, and pulls the trigger the instant 
he sees the target lighted up. When the 
light goes on, the timer starts, and shows 
the time it takes the shooter to pull the 
trigger after he sees the light. The timer 
stops when the trigger actually is pulled. 

Few persons can pull the trigger in less 
than .15 second. From .18 to .21 is con- 
sidered fast. Some persons take as much 
as .30 second. The time it takes to pul: 
the trigger, or muscle lag, will vary 
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How it works for you 


On every shot the Comp throws an even 
uniform pattern to cover the target. De- 
velopes good aim by reduced recoil. Makes 
you proud of your scores. Used from coast 
to coast. Remarkable results with Skeet. 


Write for free illustrated folder. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


{ SPECIAL GUN SALE 


New Marlin 39, .22 Cal. Rifle, $23.50; Used 
Colt 32 or 380 Automatic Pistol—$ 12.50; Used 
Colt 25 Automatic Pistol $10.50; Used Smith 
& Wesson 32 or 38 Special Pistol $17.50; Used 
1897 Winchester, 12 ga. $17.80. 


Send 3c stamp for our new catalog. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 























THE NEW ALL PURPOSE TELESCOPE 


“VARISCOPE’’—American Made 
variable Selective Power 


Large achromatic lenses, clear and sharp. Felt mounted 
draw tubes, chromium plated, plainly marked powers can 


be set instantly for every use—sports, target work, hunting 
and marine. Made in three sizes. 
10 to 20x—7.50; 10 to 30x—10.00; 10 to 40x—i2.50 


send direct, write for Booklet—‘'L”’ 
a9 West 23rd 23rd St. N. Y. City 


HI-STANDAR 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 
.22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 


Ask your dealer or 
fh OPPLEMAN, Inc. 
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PARKERS UNIVERSAL SKYLITE SIGHT. meet 


quirements ‘‘Without Rear Sight Adjustment’’. For Grouse 


at 20 Grizzly at 200 Deer at 400 yds. Exclusive skylite 
feature meets all light conditions from glaring snow fields to 
darkest jungle Prompt delivery, satisfaction guaranteed, 
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Parker Sight Co., 321 Medford Bidg., Medford, Ore. 





Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F.W. King Opt. Co. 
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from day to day with the same person. 
If, during the same round, there should 
be a variation of a tenth of a second 
in the length of time it takes a shooter 
to fire after his muscles receive the 
order from the brain, that would mean 
just 5 ft. in the flight of a 50-ft.-a-sec- 
ond skeet target—enough to cause misses 
in plenty. 

It would be interesting to have some 
of our many skeet-shooting physicians 
go into the matter of muscle lag, from 
the shooters’ standpoint, in a scientific 
way. However, laboratory tests do show 
a marked variation in the amount of 
time required by different persons to 
fire and that the same person’s muscle 
lag varies at different times, and psychol- 
ogists know there are many influences 
that increase or decrease muscle lag— 
excitement, mental tension, annoyance; 
etc. Now, what the skeet shooter is in- 
terested in is how to keep his muscle lag, 
whatever it may be, from varying too 
often or too much since this probably 
is the greatest cause of the misses which 
creep into most experienced skeet shots’ 
scores. 

Almost every skeet shooter can re- 
member how, when he was struggling 
for his first 25 straight, he would get 
within striking distance of the goal, and 
then get into such a state of excitement 
he’d miss before the end. He felt almost 
relieved when he missed a target or so 
early in the round, and the chances were 


| that he would go on shooting at his best 
| the rest of the round, since the tension 


| couldn’t stand the strain. 


was removed. 


ANY a first 25 straight was lost on the 

last target because the shooter 
Some shooters 
do well under pressure. Other very good 
shots are hopeless if there is anything 


| special at stake. This proves that mental 


attitude has an effect on the carrying 
out of the brain’s orders by the muscles, 
and any failures on the muscles’ part, in 
turn, are responsible for the bulk of 
otherwise unexplainable misses. 

Just to ind out what some of our good 
skeet shots do and think in a big match, 
I asked several of them a series of ques- 
tions. A study of the answers given by 
three of these men may be helpful to 
those who get such queer feelings in a 
big match that they cannot do their best. 

Billy Clayton, of Calvin, Okla., who 
was high-over-all at the second National 


Championships at Saint Louis, Mo., Dick 
Shaughnessy, of Dedham, Mass., 1936 
National all-bore champion, and Dave 


Sklar, of Brooklyn, N. Y., winner of the 
Middle Atlantic all-bore championship, 
are the three whose answers we will 
discuss here. 

Question 1. Do you do any special prac- 
ticing before a big match? 

All three answered “No.” 

Question 2. Do you make any special 
mental preparation for a big match, 
such as developing a determination to 
win, or do you just go to the shoot with 
a come-what-may attitude? 

Clayton says, “I try to go in with the 
thought that, if I am hitting well during 
the meet, some one will, at least, be 
given a fair match before he beats me.” 
Shaughnessy builds his mental attitude 
up to a certain extent. Sklar says, “Cer- 
tainly I go to a tournament with a 
come-what-may attitude—my long string 
of finishing ‘also ran’ would make any 
other attitude seem foolish.” 

Note: Dave Sklar is noted for giving 
every winner, when it is some one other 


| than himself, a scare in all big events. 


| 
| 
| 


Meet after meet, he is the winner’s bug- 
bear. 
Question 3. On the way to the match, 


or before the (Continued on page 96) 
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for Varment and Game 


225348 for .22 Hornet cartridge. Low recoil, 


light report. Easily reloaded. A fine var- 
ment load. 

257418 for .257 Remington-Roberts. Great 
variety of reloads available for wood- 


chucks to wolves. 

-220 Swift. Very flat trajectory. Extreme 
accuracy at 300 yds. Practical for reload- 
ing maximum or reduced loads 

IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS give you best 

results at low cost. See the Hand Book, 50c 

postpaid. Free Booklet. 
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85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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BUY YOUR GUN NOW!!! 
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Trade your old gun for a new one. Bargain prices 
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Steady Nerves and High Scores 


(Continued from page 95) 


shooting begins, do you allow yourself 
to worry about the difficulty of the 
grounds, weather conditions, etc., or do 
you fail to give such matters any at- 
tention? 

Clayton says, “I never worry about 
conditions.” Shaughnessy says, “I find 
it unwise to do so.” Sklar takes the fields 
as they come, merely as a place where 
skeet targets will be shot on a particular 
day. 

Question 4. Are you nervous before 
the shoot starts? Clayton confesses he 
gets nervous occasionally. Shaughnessy 
says he is and believes every one else 
is. Sklar says, “Yes, I am nervous be- 
fore and during the shoot.” 

Question 5. Do you get nervous during 
the shoot as your chances of winning be- 
gin to look good? Clayton answers, 
“No.” Shaughnessy says, “Yes, but I be- 
lieve it helps me.” Sklar’s answer to 
Question 4, gives his views. 

Question 6. During the match, do you 
concentrate all through the round or 
just when you are about to call for the 
target? Clayton says, “I try to concen- 
trate all during the round.” Shaughnessy 
does the same. Sklar says he doesn’t 
find it necessary to concentrate, but 
makes an effort to keep relaxed but keen. 

Question 7. Do you try to tighten up or 
keep relaxed? Clayton answers, “I have 
a tendency not to care whether I miss 
or not, and, therefore, have to work my- 
self up into a state of tension to do my 
best shooting.” Shaughnessy says he 
tries to tighten up. Sklar tries to adjust 
his tension to meet conditions at the 
time. 

Question 8. Do you watch your com- 
petitors’ targets, or do you purposely look 
the other way? Says Clayton, “I look at 
the targets of the man who is shooting 
just in front of me. I never realize 
whether he has broken them or not, be- 
cause I am merely seeing their line of 
flight and keeping it fresh in my mind.” 
Shaughnessy says it makes no difference 
to him whether he sees them or not. 


THIS YEAR’ 


HILE many im- 

portant skeet shoots 
are held throughout the 
country, most of the old- 
timers in the East look 
upon the one at Lord- 
ship, Conn.,astheannual 
high light in skeet-shoot- 
ing affairs. It was the 
first of the real inter- 
sectional shoots, and, 
because of good man- 
agement and sound pol- 
icies, has gone on and 
prospered until it is far 
more than just a shoot, 
—it is a get-together of 
the best in the spirit of 
competitive skeet. No 
new skeet shooter who 
is able to get to Lord- 
ship should miss the 
opportunity to see inter- 
sectional skeet at its 
best. 

The dates are June 
24, 25, and 26. Lordship 
is a suburb of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and is easily 
reached.—_W. H. F. 


S LORDSHIP 





Sklar thinks that it is sometimes ad- 
visable and sometimes not. 

Question 9. Do you feel the effects of 
a tough match after it is over? 

All three feel after effects. 

This seems to prove that there is no 
hard-and-fast rule to be followed by all 
shooters to get their nervous systems into 
the most even and reliable condition. 

What can the shooter, who finds him- 
self keyed up too high for his best shoot- 
ing, do about it? He should occupy his 
mind, between his shots, with other mat- 
ters. Between rounds, let him go away 
somewhere, and, if he can’t get his mind 
off his score when resting by himself, 
let him find another shooter and talk 
about the weather. 

More shooters crack up from over- 
tension than from lack of it. The shooter 
who needs pepping up is quite rare, and 
he should watch his closest competitors 
shoot, and listen to the encouragement 
of his friends. Many of our great skeet 
shots, high-strung or more stolid, know 
how to keep their nerves at the right 
pitch in big matches without previous 
adjusting. That is why they are great. 
—Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Long-Run Records Accepted 


EW long-run records have recently 
N been officially accepted in the 12, 18, 
and .410 gauges. 

C. E. Heath, Morris, Okla., is the new 
record holder in the 12 gauge class with 
a string of 381 without a miss. The former 
record of 376 was held by Sterling Dock- 
son, of Michigan. 

Joe George, shooting on the grounds 
of the Los Angeles-Santa Monica Skeet 
Club, broke the record of 96 straight held 
by Cliff Green of Centersville, Md., for 
the 28 gauge gun. George passed the 
century mark with a bit to spare, break- 
ing 110 consecutive targets. 

The new .410 record of 129 straight, 
was made by Alex Kerr, of California, 
using the %4-oz. load. 


we 





Lordship byplay. Californians, Al Lucas, left, and Maj. Slater, 
tower over Augie Macone and Walter Kelley, Massachusetts shots 
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of opinion as to what is gained by 

swinging a shotgun as it is fired; and 
there is no agreement as to what differ- 
ence is made in the point of aim if gun 
is fired from a moving vehicle. This is 
an attempt to clear up the subject, 
though, “if I convince anybody against 
his will, he will probably be of the same 
opinion still.” 

Here are some facts, as I see them: 
A rapid swing can gain so much of a 
lead that no conscious lead will be re- 
quired to hit a mark rapidly crossing the 
| gun. No gain in lead can be obtained 
by swinging the gun, so far as the 
straight-line course of the shot is con- 
| cerned. Gain can be made by shooting 
| from a moving vehicle or from anything 
else that is in motion. Those are prin- 
ciples that govern the subject. 

A shooter can obtain lead enough to 
hit a passing mark by a rapid swing, 
granted it is rapid enough. And here 
is the reason: After the brain has or- 
dered “Pull the trigger,” certain things 
occur of which the mind takes no cogniz- 
ance. When a man’s brain gives the 
command, all that is evident to his mind 
thereafter is whether the bird is hit or 
not. Yet many things happen between 
the mental command and the firing of 
the shot, each taking time. There are 
trigger-pulling time, lock time, ignition 

time, and the time it takes for the shot 
| to travel up the barrel, all happening be- 
fore the shot really gets under way. 
Although trigger-pulling time is modi- 
fied by the reactions of individual shoot- 
ers, all these intervals of time have been 
measured scientifically. 


Tet oni seems to be some difference 








HEN a man’s mind says, “Pull trig- 

ger,” it takes a certain space of time 
for the muscles to obey or for the trig- 
ger to yield. Some men naturally are 
much faster than others. The hammer 
is at rest, and the time required for that 
hammer to fall has been measured. The 
Ithaca company once stated that it took 
1/625 second for the hammer on its gun 
to fall. Following the stroke of the ham- 
mer, comes ignition time, the interval 
it takes for the powder to explode after 
the firing pin hits the primer. That also 
has been measured, as has the time re- 
quired for the charge to travel the length 
of the barrel. All told, the time amounts 
to a considerable fraction of a second. 
It has been given as 1/50. 

Now here is our problem: The bird is 
passing at right angles, at a rate of 60 
ft. a second. The normal lead for the 
distance is 4 ft. Our gun is swung past 
the bird from front to rear, the sight 
traveling along the imaginary line at 200 
ft. second, four times as fast as the bird 
is flying. Now, if we start to pull trig- 
ger precisely on the mark, maintaining 
our speed of swing, how far will the gun 
be pointing ahead of the bird in 1/50 
second? In that time we would gain 4 
ft. precisely the lead required to hit that 
bird. 

Most of us can’t swing that fast and 
control the gun. The majority of us, 
therefore, swing more slowly, perhaps 
no more than twice as fast as the bird 
flies, hence cutting down our lead to 2 
ft. instead of 4, the theoretical lead. The 
man who is fast in swinging and slow on 
the trigger will gain more lead than he 
would if his trigger-pulling time were 
fast. Governing the swing means so 
timing the trigger that you can hit any 
desired point as the gun swings. A long 
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Can Swing Replace Lead? 


time ago, I tried that out on a station- 
ary mark, placed on a horizontal board. 
I learned that, if the swing was too rapid, 
I scattered the charges along the board, 
and was never certain where I would 
hit. Some one else might have quicker 
reactions and do better. 


O GAIN in lead is obtained by gun 

swing, so far as that swing affects 
the course of the shot after charge has 
escaped the muzzle. That is illustrated 
by the old-time sling. We can twirl a 
sling around the head until it gains high 
momentum. When we release the mis- 
sile, it will go off at a tangent to the 
direction of the swing. The missile is 
governed solely by centrifugal force, 
and its rate of speed is precisely the 
rate at which the sling was swinging 
when it let go. If, therefore, we could 
swing the muzzle of our gun at the rate 
of 100 ft. a second, this lateral movement 
would not be imparted to the shot, which 
would take a straight line to the mark, 
just as it would if the gun were motion- 
less when fired. All that rapid swing 
could do, according to the laws of cen- 
trifugal force, would be to add 100 ft. 
to the velocity of our charge. 

We used to try out this theory when 
I was a boy, by cutting off a cane pole 
so that a hollow section was left at the 
end. Into this we loaded a small stone. 
When the pole was swung hard and giv- 
en a slight jerk, the stone would go off 
at a tremendous rate, but always in a 
straight line. Therefore the swing of 
the gun is not going to alter the course 
of the shot or gain anything on the 
mark, except the gain made before the 
shot leaves the barrel. 

Gain can be made by shooting from 
anything moving because the shot or 
bullet is now governed by two forces. 
One is the forward speed acquired from 
the motion of the vehicle. The other 
is the propulsive speed at which the 
charge is driven from the gun. What 
happens is that the missile, actuated 
by two sustained forces, will travel at 
an angle to the direction of the vehicle 
from which it is fired. The angle will 
be maintained from gun to target, no 
matter what the distance is between 
the two. 

One man, who ought to know, has con- 
cluded that, because the same interval 
of time elapses while shot are traversing 
the range, the same lead must be taken 
when the gun is fired from a moving 
vehicle as when fired from a stationary 
position. 
gle at which the shot travels, all the 
way from gun to target. Therefore, if 
two airships were moving along at the 
same rate of speed, at no matter what 
distance apart, the gunner in one plane 
would shoot directly at the other and 
hit it. Wind of course would have the 
same effect on our missile as it would 
have if we fired from the ground with 
the wind blowing at the same velocity 
as the air speed of the airplane. 

If gun were fired directly ahead of a 
moving vehicle, from a gun traveling 
200 ft. a second, the velocity of the mis- 
sile would be increased by 200 ft., the 
reverse being true were the piece fired 
directly to the rear. I have tried the thing 
out many times on sitting rabbits, shoot- 
ing from a speeding car, and have al- 
ways had to make an allowance on the 
side from which I was approaching, in 


exact accordance with my rate of trav- | 


el.—C. A. 
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Chowdersare mighty 
popular with all the 
sportsmen I guide— 
from clerk to million- 
aire. There’s something 
mighty tasty about a 
good chowder, spe- 
cially when it’s made outdoors with the 
bright green leaves noddin’ to you and 


| the gurgle of a stream in your ears. 


Every sportsman should know how to 
make fish chowder. Any kind of fish can 
be used with good results, even fresh- 
water pan-fish. Here’s my own method. 
You'll need 6 slices of salt pork; 2 
medium onions; 2 large potatoes; fish; 
milk; chowder crackers. 


Try out the salt pork in your chowder 
pot, then remove slices. Chop onions and 
add to fat in pot. Slice potatoes fairly 


_ thin and add when onions are a golden 








brown. Add water barely to cover. Cook 
about seven minutes. Lay 6 medium size 
pieces of fish on top. Pepper and salt well. 
Cook until fish flakes 
away from the bones. 
Go easy with the milk. 
You don’t want that 
weak, unpalatable stuff 
which some people call 
chowder. Start off with 
a cup and a half. If 
that’s to your taste, 
don’t add more. 2 cups 
are right for me with 
the ingredients given 
above. Let milk boil u 
once, crumble por 
slices into pot, then 
serve. 


I couldn’t help no- 
ticin’ up here in the woods how many of 


| my “sports” actually used to suffer when 
| shavin’ for the trip home. They had grown 
| considerable stubble; their skins were 
| tender from wind and sun. I got the idea 





finally, of keeping a couple of extra Gem 
Razors—and some Gem Blades—in camp 
for those men who hadn’t Gems of their 
own. I tell you it paid. There’s nothing 
like Gem to send a man—and his face— 
on the way rejoicin’! 


$1.00 buys aGem Razor and § Gem Blades, hand- 
somely cased, at your dealer's. Or send coupon 
special Sportsman's Offer! 






——-— SPECIAL SPORTSMAN’S OFFER — — — = 
Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp. 
Dept. OL3, Brooklyn, a Gs 
Please send me special “Proof” set containing 
1 single- and 1 double-edge Gem Blade AND 
THE REGULATION CHROME-PLATED 
GEM RAZOR. Here’s my quarter (stamps or 
coin). 


PRINT NAME 








STREET _ 
oy  —— STATE__— anal 
(If you live in C . write Muteal Sales Co., 1209 
Kings St., , Toronto, 2, Canada) 


Copyright 1938, 4 American Safety Razor Corp. 
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Divide the Work, Spread the Fun 


HEN Slim and I pad- 

dled across the lake, 

a party of campers 

was disembarking on 
the end of Goose Island. We watched 
the four young men throw their outfit 
hurriedly out on the beach, then strip 
for a swim. I looked at my watch. It 
showed 4 o’clock. The sky was heavy 
with a threat of rain. Slim glanced back 
at me from the bow, and I knew he had 
the same thought. Those chaps should 
have postponed their swim until the tent 
was pitched and their camp well-or- 
ganized. 

When we returned two hours later, it 
was raining hard, and night was closing 
swiftly down over the lake. We edged 
closer to the beach, saw the pile of camp 
duffel untouched. The boys were not vis- 
ible at first, then we saw them huddled 
in their swim suits under the upturned 
canoes. Without shelter or fire, their 
prospects for the night were dismal. 

This, of course, is an extreme example 
of lack of system in camp making. Few 
outdoorsmen are so careless. Still, con- 
fusion and a certain amount of drudgery 
do exist in some camps simply because 
organizationhas 
been faulty. A cer- 
tain amount of work 
is necessary. We 
expect this, even 


















welcome it, but camp 

work should never be oe: * 

so formidable that + 

it overshadows the 38" 


pleasure of our vaca- 
tion. 

Light outfits usual- 
ly mean less work in 
packing, and light- 
ness can often be ob- 


PAIL SIDE 


 & 











tained without any PAIL BASIN 
sacrifice of comfort. BOTTOM BOTTOM 
Lightness, however, 1 

should not be pushed Re | 
to an extreme. When le “ = 
weight is necessary BASIN SIDE 


to insure comfort, 

then weight should WIRE 
be tolerated. One of RING 
the best ways to save 
weight without sac- 
rificing comfort and 
conveniences is to use 
articles that can be 
made to serve more 
than one purpose. 

A simple example 
of this is the tarp. It 
can be used to cover 
an outfit in the boat 
or canoe, as a tent 
floor in camp, as a 
waterproof bedsheet, 
as a poncho, or to 
line an excavation in 
the ground to hold 
water for bathing or 
washing. Campers 
usually have their 
own adaptations, and a little thinking 
will often develop others. 

Here’s an idea that saves the weight 
and bulk of two essentials in a camp 
outfit: For years, I have carried a nested, 
aluminum cooking kit, packed in a 
heavy, canvas case. I have also carried 
a folding water pail and washbasin made 
of waterproof cloth. Just recently I dis- 
covered how the utensil case could be 
changed to serve also as pail and basin. 
The bottom of this case is 12 in. across 
and 10 in. high. The lid is 12% in. in 
diameter and 4% in. high. This size holds 
the common four-man nested, utensil 





CANVAS 








Folding table top, made of 
six pieces of thin plywood, 
with cloth hinges. At right, 
how saplings are used as legs 
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Canvas case of cooking kit, made to 
do double duty as a pail and basin 


kit, and forms a very roomy pail and 
basin. To make such a case, use 10-oz. 
brown, waterproofed canvas. Bind the 
top and bottom seams of each section 
with 1-in. tape. Then punch a small hole 
in each top seam and push a piece of stiff 
wire inside the tape. Lampshade wire 
is good. This ring reénforces the top of 
pail and basin, keeping them circular 
and smooth. 

Sew loops of tape at the top of your 
pail to hold the handle in place when 
water is carried. Sew loops at the edge 
of basin to hold it when packed over the 
utensils. The strap of the pail can be of 
%4-in. leather or doubled canvas. Use a 
harness buckle and have a shoe-repair 
shop install eyelets. Order enough eye- 
lets to permit the strap to be lengthened 
when used as a pail handle or buckled 
tight when inclosing the utensils. The 
sewed seams will not leak much. If they 
should, paint them on the inside with 
tent waterproofing or melted paraffin. 

Another light piece of equipment that 
will save confusion and work is a camp 
table. Sometimes we can find natural 
material to build all the table, but, when 
straight sticks are likely to be scarce, I 
carry a light folding top, made of thin 
plywood. This top is formed of six 8 x 30- 
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in. pieces and these leaves are fastened, 
edge to edge, with 2-in. cloth hinges and 
casein glue. Hinges are applied on al- 
ternate sides so the top folds flat like an 
accordion. At camp, I cut four stakes 
and two cross poles to form a simple 
stand. The table top is carried wrapped 
in a square of oilcloth, which serves as a 
cover in camp. Made of -in. plywood, 
this top is very light, and, when un- 
folded, measures 30 x 48-in., with enough 
space to seat four. 

The first step in establishing a well- 
organized camp is to select a favorable 
site for the tent. Water and wood should 
be close at hand. The ground should be 
firm, not likely to turn into mud with the 
first rain. High, well-drained ground 
that dries quickly is best. There should 
be an open space above your fire to keep 
it drawing well. Trees that lean over the 
site should be sound, with no decayed 
limbs that might blow down and cause 
serious damage. 

When the camp site has been selected, 
every member of the party should work 
steadily and swiftly until camp is fully 
established. Put up the tent first. Usually 
the entire gang works at this. Then one 
will gather fuel and start the fire, while 
another carries water. The cook lays out 
materials for the first meal, as it is 
usually time to eat when camp is made. 
One man should help him, opening sacks 
and bags, setting up a table or stand for 
him to work on, and gathering plenty of 
fuel for future use. If some cooling de- 
vice or food cache is needed, build or ar- 
range it now. Select a safe place for the 
ax and get a solid chopping block. Do all 
the outside jobs first, so far as possible. 
Any work that can be finished under the 
tent’s shelter may be left until later. 
Rain will not prevent your working 
there. 

The most convenient stove for gen- 
eral camping is the folding, two-burner 
type that burns gasoline. Use one when- 
ever it and the fuel can be transported. 
These stoves heat quickly, are easily reg- 
ulated, and practically troubleproof. 
They do not blacken your utensils. When 
gasoline is impractical, then the camper 
must fall back on that old stand-by—the 
open fire. 

Cooking over flames is difficult, re- 
quiring practice and attention. The cook, 
therefore, should construct some con- 
venient form of outdoor range that will 
simplify his work. Even for short stays 
in camp, the work of building such a 
range is well-spent. The plain, open fire 
may result in great annoyance. Unless 
you watch (Continued on page 100) 
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A practical horseshoe range can be easily 
built of stones, backed with earth or clay 
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BEAM OF LIGHT STOPS DEATH PLUNGE 


TRAIN THROWS COWBOY FROM ICY CAR TOP 











“As a cattle shipper for one 
of the biggest outfits in the 
Southwest,” writes Billy 
Kennon, Jr., whose address 
is Box 304, Douglas, Ari- 
zona, “it is my job to see 
that cattle shipments ar- 
rive at destination in good 
shape. 





































“We left Hereford one night with 
35 carloads of poor cattle and I 
had a hunch that meant trouble. 
At two A.M. we stopped at Gila 
Bend. It was black as ink, driz- 
zling and very cold. My partner 
and I hopped off for some hot 
java. When we got back, the 
train was starting to pull out. As 
a car rolled by, I saw by the rays 
of my flashlight that two steers 
were down and in bad shape. 




















“We grabbed at the car 
and hollered to the brake- 
man to keep going. I 
handed my flashlight to 
my partner, told him to 
shine it into the car. I had 
both steers up on their 
feet a few miles out of 
town. And though we 
were making about forty 
miles an hour by this 
time, we decided to walk 
the top back to the ca- 
boose. 








































“My partner ahead of 
me, still had my flash- 
light. Ice was forming 
on top of the cars and in 
my high-heeled cowboy 
boots, it was hard going. 
I hollered at him to stop. 
As I did so my feet 
slipped out from under 
me...I was headed for 
my doom. 





























“Down I went between the cars just as my partner swung the 
light back. It shone on the brake wheel. I made a one-handed 
| grab—and caught it! Thanks to fresh DATED ‘Eveready’ batteries 
being on the job. I had that split-second chance to save my life! 
They are life-savers and no "onal 


(Signed) Riz Jamon fie 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BE ot oat Hoitig% 

ON STRANGE ROADS. 
With a Hull Auto Compass 
you never get confused on 
strange country roads or city 
streets. It always tells your 
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INLETTED GUN STOCKS 


Send $5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield, 





















direction of travel, saving you — ; money, Springfield, Krag, Mauser, Lebel. Winchester 52 and 64. 
worry and delays at a cost of only $2.95 at | Quality and fitg diate delivery. tocking folder free. 
your dealer. Two-piece model $1 on Write 
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for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 246-P2,Warren, Ohio STOEGER ARMS CORI 











BASS INDIAN TANS 


Get yourself some genuine 
Indian footwear for vaca- 
tion. Bass Indian Tans are 
real Indian moccasins. 
They’re comfortable and 
quiet. They are tough. Made 
by the largest manufacturer 
of outdoorfootwear. Just the 
thing for the summer camp. 
Wearthem forcanoeing. Buy 
Bass Indian Tans from your 
own sports-outfitter. 
FREE: Send for 48- 

8 page booklet in 
color describing Bass Out- 
door Footwear for every 
purpose. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
56 Main St., Wilton, Me. 
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screen $1.00 xira.. Send raft 
or money order, »okiet on reques' 
8. F. Bisent 
653 Harwood Dr., Des Moines, lowa 
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| T 0 DON'T LET THEM TAKE 


THE JOY OUT OF YOUR 
SUMMER OUTINGS 
Aromatic OIL OF INDIA keeps biting insects away! 
Simply apply a little to exposed skin. it’s harmiess 
Everyone likes its pleasant odor. Pests 


don't! Very effective and _ lasting! 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Send at 
once 50c for one bottle, or $1.00 for two. 
OIL OF INDIA CO. 


116-A. West Mlincis St.. Chicage, i. 









AUTOMATIC 


KOHLER 


ELECTRIC 
PLANT 


No longer need high installa- 
tion cost keep you from 
enjoying the convenience of 
electricity, no matter where 
you are. If you live on a 
farm, have a summer cottage, 
store, filling station, tourist 
lodge, this new, complete, 
compact Kohler Electric- 
Light-and-Power Plant is just 
the thing. Costs little to buy 
and little to run. Ample ca- 
pacity for average lighting, 
pumping, radio and household appliances. Easily in- 
stalled in small space. Fully automatic; self-regulating 
. . . a flip of any switch starts it; last switch off stops 
it. No fuel waste. Smooth-running, long-lasting. Other 
models, A.C. or D.C., up to 10,000 watts. Send cou- 
pon or post-card for prices and folder. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating Equipment 
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KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-D-6, Kohler, Wis. | 
Send copy of folder, ““‘The New Kohler 800.” 


@ 800 watts 
@ 110 volts A.C. 
@ Compact 
@ Low price 


@ Dependable 
Kohler quality 


Name 


| 
I 
Address 
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Divide the Work, Spread the Fun 


(Continued from page 99) 


TAPES SEWED TO 
INSIDE OF TENT WALL 
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Handy pocket-roll for toilet articles 


it constantly, it will be too high or too 
low, alternately burning or cooling the 
food and delaying dinner. 

One of the best of the outdoor ranges 
is simply a stone wall, built in the shape 
of a horseshoe, about 15 to 18-in. high, 
and backed with earth on the outside to 
keep the stones in place. Drive kettle 
stakes outside the stones and lay a bar 
across them. If stones are scarce, lay 
up the wall with sods, or use packed 
mud or clay. 

Cut a green, forked stick and trim it 
to the shape of a hook. Then drive a 
strong nail into the longer of the two 
prongs. This makes an excellent hook 
with which to hang the kettle from the 
cross bar. 

When the stone lining of this range is 
heated, the food keeps on cooking if you 
throw an occasional piece of wood on the 
fire. The raised walls confine the heat to 
the space under your utensil and pre- 
vent the fire’s spreading. When you fry, 
rake coals from the main fire out into the 
open front of the range, and set your 
skillet over them. 

Let us suppose it is an hour and a half 
before meal time. Here is how the cook 
in a well-organized camp would probably 
act: First he puts the coffee to soak in 
a pot of cold water. If the coffee has been 
measured out at home in little muslin 
bags, each enough for one meal, this task 
is quickly done. Coffee made in a sack 
tastes better, being free from grounds. 
If potatoes are on the menu, this cook 
washes them and wraps each in paper or 
green leaves. Then he buries them 4 to 
6 in. deep at the open front of the range, 
digging the earth up loosely to receive 
them. A small fire is immediately built 
on top of the covered potatoes. Then the 
meat and other vegetables are started in 
the big kettle, slung over the main fire. 

Now the camp bread is mixed, made 
into a loaf and browned in the skillet 
over the small, front fire, which is send- 
ing down heat to bake the spuds. When 
the loaf is well-stiffened, it is leaned be- 
fore the open front of the range and 
coals raked out before it. These coals re- 
place the small fire and furnish heat to 
bake both potatoes and bread. 

It takes slightly longer than 60 min- 
utes to cook the buried potatoes and 
about 40 minutes to bake the bread. If 
you put them to cook with these intervals 
in mind, the entire meal can be dished 
up almost simultaneously, and not one 
item at a time, with most of the dishes 
too cold to be enjoyable. When the food 
in the kettle is ready, the kettle is set 
to one side where it will stay warm. Its 
place is taken by the coffee. While the 
coffee brews, there are still a few min- 
utes left in which to make gravy or to 
fry some additional dish over the coals. 
The cook who planned this meal saved 
himself a lot of work. The potatoes 


baked without attention, the boiling pot 
required only a little watching. The 
coffee was finished in shorter time be- 
cause it had been soaked first. 

Immediately the meal is served, the 
cook should put a kettle of water on the 
fire for cleaning up. Never neglect this, 
or you may waste considerable time 
waiting for it to heat later. If foods have 
burned or stuck to pots or pans, put 
those utensils to soak before you eat. If 
this is the evening meal, consider what 
you will serve at breakfast. If some 
foods, such as dried fruits, will require 
long cooking, start them now, while the 
fire is alive. 

Sun and air the blankets every morn- 
ing, and do it early. Don’t wait until 
noon; it might rain. Be sure to keep sev- 
eral day’s supply of fuel in reserve and 
have some stored where it is always dry, 
and close to the tent. 

Each camper should have regular du- 
ties. No well-organized camp permits 
one good-natured chap to shoulder most 
of the work. Neatness is essential with- 
in the narrow confines of a tent. Keep 
your bed made up and your toilet ar- 
ticles gathered together. A good way to 
handle razor, brushes, comb, soap, and 
articles for which it is difficult to find a 
convenient place is to store them in a 
cloth roll of pockets. Sew a number of 
short pieces of tape on the inside of the 
tent wall. Put one or two pairs several 
feet above each of the beds. Pin your 
toilet-kit roll to these tapes. It will al- 
ways be accessible and out of the way. 
Other tapes can suspend small articles 
you wish to keep available for quick use. 
This plan is much better than tying ev- 
erything to the tent ridge to bump your 
head against. It offers additional storage 
room without crowding a tent, and camp- 
ers never have too much room to work 
and live in. 

Many camps use some kind of cooling 
device or food cupboard to hold the per- 
ishables. When ants are troublesome and 
persist in climbing down the rope that 
suspends your food safely hanging from 
a tree, hang it from a tripod of poles. Dig 
a small hole to hold the butt of each pole 
and line it with a small square of canvas. 
Keep these canvas pockets full of water 
and ants cannot reach the grub.—Mau- 
rice H. Decker. 





Ants can't reach food hung from a tripod 
of poles set in canvas-lined water holes 
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e Trail Queries 


Simple Tanning Process 


Question: Please give me the dope on this 
tanning business. Can I tan hides with and 
without the fur? How about rabbits and 


squirrels as well as deer? —H. H. Jr., Cal. 





Answer: One of the simplest of the tanning 
formulas and one that will handle hides with 
and without the hair or fur is: 1 qt. of salt; 1 
oz. of commercial sulphuric acid; and 1 gal. of 
soft water. These are merely the proportions to 
use. You should mix enough to cover the hide 
or hides well. Use only in wooden or earthen- 
ware container. Any variety of skin can be used 
in this liquor. The tanning time varies with the 
size and thickness of skin, 2 days for a squirrel, 
10 days for a deer. A day or so too long will do 
no harm. Either fresh or dry hides can be 
tanned. Usually it is best to let skin dry, then 
soak it in clear water till soft, wring out, and 
put in the solution. After tanning, you must 
soak the skin in a mixture of 1 pail of water, 
2 cups of sal soda to kill the acid that is in the 
skin. Then rinse well, and, while damp, pull 
and stretch and rub the skin until dry. Then 
dampen again and repeat this working process. 
Do this until the hide dries soft instead of hard. 
This work is the most important part of tan- 
ning. No mere solution will take its place.— 
M. H. D 




















Waterproofing Canvas 


Question: I would like to know a method of 
waterproofing light canvas. It must not be too 
heavy, as it may be necessary to carry the can- 
vas in a pack sack over long distances.—W. G., 
Tenn. 









Answer: You will find it difficult to water- 
proof light canvas without adding weight, be- 
cause some filling substance, such as paraffin, 
must be used to fill the weave of light fabrics 
and make them waterproof, and, of course, these 
fillers will carry some weight. About the best 
formula I know of that can be prepared at home 
is to shave 1 lb. of paraffin and dissolve it in 1 
gal. of turpentine. Put can containing turpen- 
tine in a tub of boiling water. Do not set tur- 
pentine on the stove. Then add shaved paraffin 
slowly, stirring swiftly. Paint this on the can- 
vas. It will add a little weight, but will make 
the cloth perfectly waterproof. Another method 
which will work, if the canvas has a tight weave 
and is not too light, is to mix 2 qt. of boiled 
linseed oil, % pt. of Japan drier, and 1% qt. of 
gasoline, then paint this on the canvas, which 
has been sponged lightly with water.—M. H. D. 





















Fastening for Deer Horns 


Question: What is the best way to fasten a 
pair of deer horns to a piece of wood for hang- 
ing coats, etc.? The horns are sawed off.— 
H. F., South Dakota. 







Answer: I believe the horn will prove suf- 
ficiently solid when good-sized screws are 
forced in. You can drill a small hole to give 
the screw a start, just as you do when driving 
a screw into wood. Either large wood screws 
or small lag screws will serve. Should they 
weaken and loosen later on, you can plug the 
hole with a wood filler and put the screws back 
in. That will hold them for good.—M. H. D. 


Tent for Alaskan Trip 


My brother and I are planning a 
trip to Alaska. We expect to be gone 3 to 4 
months. At present, we have decided to start in 
at the headwaters of the Yukon River and slowly 
make our way to the mouth. We are a bit puz- 
zled about the best size of tent, both as to di- 
mension and the weight of canvas to be used. 
This trip is chiefly along prospecting lines.— 
R. K. W., Col. 













Question: 










Answer: I believe the very best tent for 
your trip is an explorer’s model, about 7 x 7 ft., 
ground size, fitted with bobbinet curtains and 
permanent, waterproof floor. This tent should 
give you the necessary room and protection. I 
suggest, too, that you take a tarp of waterproof 
canvas about 7 x 10 ft., and pitch this tarp over 
the door of the tent to form a sort of awning or 
porch to shield your fire and to give you a place 
in which to eat and cook when it rains.— 
M. H. D. 
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O PLACES...see things... have fun. 
And when your outdoor appetite 


calls for food, you can enjoy tasty,home- ¢ 


cooked meals from start to finish if you 
take a Coleman Camp Stove along. Cooks 
anything, any style, any time. And how 
it does cook! 


Strike a match...open a valve...and 
yo re ready to start cooking witha clear- 
lue gas flame. Makes its own gas from 
ordinary gasoline. Folds up like a suit- 
case with everything inside. Detachable 
fuel tank, for easy, quick filling. Five 
models, popularly priced. 


A Here’s a Fine, Outdoor Light! 


The Coleman Lantern’s power- 
- 7 ful brilliance drives away dark- 
nessin any weather. A depend- 
able portable light for camping, 
fishing, hunting and touring 
trips. Lights instantly. Has over- 
size generator for long, econom- 
ical service; genuine Pyrex Glass 
Globe, an exclusive feature. Gas- 
oline and kerosene models. 






CAMP STOVE 


Makes and Burns Own Gas 
e Lights Instantly «Like Gas 


Stove, All Roads Lead to. 















CABIN and 
TRAILER STOVE—Here’s a handy, portable 
stove that brings the finest kind of gas-cooking 
service for your summer kitchen trailer or cabin. 
You'll have better cooked foods of all kinds, all the 
time when por equipment ee this Coleman 
Stove. It’s fine, too, for general use as an “‘c xtra’ 
when lots “of cooking overtaxes the kitchen range. 
Lightsinstantly. Produces a clean, fast-action gas 
flame. Fuel tank easily removed for filling out- 
doors. See them at your dealer’s. 


WRITE—Send postcard for Free Illustrated Folders 
describing all Coleman Camp, Cabin and Trailer 
Stoves, and Coleman Lanterns. Addr. Dept. OL55i 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, lll.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada (8551) 

















7 TRAVEL and Liv; 
COVERED VE Leroy vi 






NG costs wie 
TRAILER HOME! 





"iooeed more economically 
—live for less—really bal- 
ance your budget— enjoy 
every home comfort...own 
a genuine 1938 Covered 
Wagon. Built for cross continent travel—fully 
insulated and equinped for year ‘round living. Prices are 
lower, quality higher, construction unrivalled. Eight beauti- 
ful models. Three body lengths —i7 to 22 feet 
— including kitchen, dining room, bedrooms, 
living room and toilet. Certain valuable dealer 
territories open. Write for full information. 
Prices start at $435 f. 0. b. factory. 
COVERED WAGON COMPANY 


World’s Largest Trailer Coach Builders 
338 Cass Avenue, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 











Fly Rod for Sass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
| chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
| particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 


has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams 
of this country, and the facts he states here are 


practical—-based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly 
Casting for Black Bass,”’ care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 


about bass, but you can well afford to read John 
son’s recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 68, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


| The Sharpest, Safest AXE 








for Camp Use | 













| BLES take along a 
fe MAR Safety Axe 
in ket. Keen ed » Saat worker. 
Safety sh shield folds poss | into han No. 6 Wood 
Handle, $2.25 2 Stee le, $3.25. Write for Catalog. 


571 eta fe, Gedstene, Mich., U.S.A. 


MARBLE ARMS & MS. CO., 















SANITARY TOILETS 
provide owners of 
Lake Cottages 
Camps 
Summer Homes 

with added comfort and 


convenience 
Write for full details. Dealers solicited 









Broils s delicious steaks, fish, bacon. 
Quick, hot fire with wood or char- 
Time and fuel saver. Grill 
surface (8” x18"), equals 

two-burner gas stove. All 

stecl. Folds into small 

’ pis space. Easily car- 
ried. Sent postpaid 

anywhere in U. S. 
for $1 bill. Address 


coal. 
























~—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tencs, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order. ’ 








4730 Lester St. Richmond, Va.O 














_TREK- LITE SLEEPING ROBE 





NEW FEATHER WEIGHT SLEEPING BAG 


Made with scotch plaid flannel lining and wool quilt 
interlining. Forest green jeans cover-talon fastener 
36” down side. Size 78” long, 30” wide, tapering to 
oval shaped bottom, roomy for feet. 

Weighs only 5 Ib. Costs only $12.00. 
Order yours at once for prompt delivery! Free catalog 
OL6 of complete camp supplies. 


David T. Abercrombie Cc. 
311 Broadway New York City 
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7 Double the 
ENJOYMENT. 
COMFORT 





f trip / 

of your trip, 

Why make a ‘‘truck’’ of your car? Why inconvenience passen- 

gers by crowding the car with baggage’? Get utmost pleasure 

out of your trip-—carry everything in the new ROSE Trailer- 

ette! Big capacity. Easily attached. Trails easily, smoothly 
over any roads—even into the back country. Streamlined 


4-ply tires and special springs absorb side-sway and road- 

bumps. Timken Roller Bearings. Zerk Lub. Fittings. Con- 

vertible into comfortable, protected bed. 5 models—-2-wheel 

and 1-wheel designs 

Or WRITE! Your Car dealer has it—or can 
getit foryou. If you wish, write 

factory for full details and the very Low Prices, 





See Your 
CAR DEALER 


FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., Dept.0-6, Hastings, Nebr. 














OTH forlable 
Q 





YU sity ili 


'y 


The air mattress with the famous 
double-tufted cells. Take it with 
you and be comfortable anywhere 
— on ground or floor, cot or bed. 
Gives full resilience without that 
trembling wobble: No springs 
needed. Tough, light, waterproof, 
sanitary, easy to inflate. Moder- 
ately priced. Lasts for years. 
Thousands used in homes, camps, 
trailers, etc. We also make cushions for autos, boats, 
chairs, etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 


K & W Rubber Corp., Dept. 0L68, Delaware, Ohio 


FOLLOW THE TR 


La\—. 

















A new “TRAIL-CAMP” is the 
ideal vacation equipment— 
easy to set up—dquick to pack 
up. On the road they give 
unobstructed rear vision; go 
through any space your car 
will, and faithfully track the rear wheels at 
all speeds. An ideal camping unit, plus a 1/2 

ton utility trailer. Write Dept. O for details. 








J. M. DODDRIDGE & SONS 
—_ Milton, indiana hates’ 
“FIRST CHOICE’ “goo 


—in KNIVES 


Byrd, Peary, Lindbergh 
and other famous names 
top the list of explorers 
and sportemen who 
know it -- 





Knives give te utmost in service and satis- 

faction. No. 4‘ in. blade, $2.00; No. 60— 

4 in. Blade. "si 50. Prices include sheath. At 
Dealers or direct. Write for ca’ A-149 


Marble Arms & Mfg. CO. cutstone Mich USA. 











Stop Scratching 


INSECT 
e BITES 


CAMPHO - PHENIQUE 


It soothes the irritation and 
itch of insect bites. Only 30c 
a bottle at all drug counters. 

: Send for Free Semple. Dept. O-4 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aes 
















Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Self-Closing Tent Flaps 





| cecabind 
| 
| 














O KEEP the front flaps of my tent 

from blowing open with every breeze, 
I fasten a tire chain along the bottom of 
each with large safety pins. Now I can 
pass through without tying and untying 
the flaps, a wind doesn’t lift them, and 
they snap back in place like a screen 
door with a spring closer.—E. M. Jordan, 
Tenn. 


Carry Compass on Hat 


F YOU own one of the pin-on compasses, 
you will find that the best place to 
carry it is pinned to your hat brim. 


You can then look at the compass in- 
stantly by removing your hat. Gloves 
or heavy mittens do not have to be re- 
moved, as they would if the compass 
were worn under a coat or on belt. 
Moreover, your hat can be laid on the 
ground, and the compass reading taken 
while you are a yard or more away. Your 
gun, or the metal in your pack, will not 
affect the reading of the compass.—J. G. 
Luce, Jr., Va. 


Convenient Basin 


LIGHT, convenient washbasin for 

your face or those tired feet can be 
made from a 30-in. square of oiled silk 
or single-ply rubber sheeting. Dig a 
hole in the ground at some convenient 
place, line with the cloth, fill with water, 
and there it is, ready for use.J. G. 
Luce, Jr., Va. 


Portable Camp Stove 


HE best portable stove for temporary 

camps is a piece of flat sheet metal, 
about 16 x 25 in., cut from the door of a 
wrecked car. It has no legs or hinges 
to be folded, lost, or broken. It can be 
packed flat, or stood on edge, and takes 
very little room. For use in camp, place 
the sheet metal across a trench, or rest 
it on rocks, or upon two logs.—Wm. C. 
Willsey, Okla. 


Horns of a Jungle Killer 


(Continued from page 45) 


and smoldering eyes seemed to dare me 
to make any move except to turn my 
back and go. I'd come so suddenly upon 
the scene, I stood there exposed to the 
full view of the beast. 

I raised my rifle slowly to my shoulder, 
and still he stood his ground—his head 
full-front, his body half-side on, en- 
veloped in a screen of thorny fronds. At 
all events, I had him covered. I intended 
that my shot should break the shoulder 
bone and penetrate the heart, but either 
I misjudged the elevation or else an in- 
tervening twig deflected the bullet up- 
ward. It raked his lungs and put him 
down with a resounding thud. But ina 
moment he was up again, beating the 
ground with his hoofs, stamping in a 
fury of rage. 

And then he came full tilt, his tail 
erect, his head thrust down and forward, 
blowing a red froth from his distended 
nostrils. The sweep of his horns seemed 
all-embracing, like some vast cowcatcher 
on a giant engine, bearing down on me 
along the rails. 

I fired again. This time the bullet 
ripped the hide along the shoulder blade, 
but did no harm. There was no time to 
reload, and both gun bearers had van- 
ished. Immediate flight seemed the only 
way to save myself. 

As the bull came down on me, I 
jumped aside, guarding myself with 
the empty gun. He struck sidewise with 
his horns and hooked the gun from my 
hands. At least, I was free now to make 
the best use of my legs. 
some ground while the buffalo swung 
around behind me. And then I went like 
blazes through the glades, crashing heed- 
lessly through the tangled vegetation. 

But escape seemed hopeless; the pain- 


I ran, gaining: 


maddened bull gained at every stride. I 
don’t know why, but I kept expecting 
him to trample on my heels. Instead, I 
felt the bosses of his horns on my stern. 
For some few paces, my hands were 
resting on his horns and then—I seemed 
to rise and soar skyward. 

I came down bruised and shaken in a 
clump of scrub, and lay there dazed and 
giddy. The buffalo was pounding down 
the undergrowth, blowing and stamping 
in frustrated rage. He’d lost my wind, 
and couldn’t find me. 

And then a rifle cracked. A long, low 
bellow followed, and Osmani came upon 
the scene. He’d caught the second bear- 
er in full flight, and taken the light rifle 
from him. One well-placed shot was 
what was needed to kill the wounded bull 
outright, and Osmani was a sportsman 
who rarely missed his mark. And he 
hadn't this time. 

He came and pulled me out of the 
scrub, stiff and sore, but, by a miracle, 
not seriously hurt. 

“Bahati yako!” Osmani said, with a 
wide grin, which being interpreted 
means, “Your luck holds good!” 


Fertilizing Lakes 


=< farmer appreciates the need 
for fertilizer to enrich soil and pro- 
duce better crops. Research conducted 
by the staff of B. O. Webster, Superin- 
tendent of Fisheries for the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, has been re- 
leased and shows that fertilization of 
lakes and streams results in more and 
bigger fish. Chemical treatment of fish- 
ing waters increases production of 
aquatic insects, thus providing more 
abundant food for the fish. 
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The new WHIZ ELECTRIC 
DRILLS TOOL is the handiest, most 
eseful wer oa oe = 
made. ot a delicate in- 
GRINDS strument <5 oy Pew rusged 
tool, equally effective for 
SANDS bo Re wer d precision 
work. Drills through ‘4 inch 
SAWS iron plate in 42 seconds or 
ngraves intricate designs 





e 
on jewelry. Handles an 
POLISHES Aitoys-Pi motels Woods. 
love astics-Glass-Steel 
SHARPENS . Saves time. Eliminates tedious labor. Plug 
> any socket AC or DC, 110 volts. C 1 inc n 
capacity Ballbearing thrast, Powerful, tripple- geared motor. ‘‘ We 
its weightin Gold, '’ to a mechanic or handy man. SSTANDARD M‘¢ )DE L 
with normal Pe ped (uses 50 different accessories instantly interchange- 
able). Special Introductory Price for limited time, only $6.96. 
FREE Ac poanery outfit (Value $2) includes set of S— mounted L's 
inch grinder, sanding discs, cutting wheels, mounted brush. 
lishing wheel, carving bur, etc. F "REE wit! eqanentinoreared NO 
We pay postage on all shipments. Will s end C.O.D. if desired. 
10-DAY TRIAL—_MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


| ial ‘*2- = EED’’ MODEL combines Normal Speed and High ) 





speed in one outfit (uses 20( 00 accessor) only $8.95 complete, with 
same accessory outfit <value $2) FREE 





PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 6-LO 48 West 48th St. New York, N. Y. 














BUILD THIS TRAILER! 






in one day! 





Includes all lumber, canvas for covering, steel chassis, 
wheels, tires, car connector, inner-spring double bed 
large refrigerator, stove, water tank, electric lights, 
hardware. 11° 9” long, 48” wide, inside ht. 44”, wt 
600 Ib Assemble in one day. Build to sell—big 
profit—quick sales Exclusive territory—act quick 
Send 25¢ (coin) today for eee literature, blue 
prints. Territory going 

KAR - A- VAN- A- INDUSTRIES 

2001 So Ave., 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpooR LIFE 














Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Complete plans for beginners. Step-by-step 
instructions, designs for cabins, lodges, tourist 
homes, wayside stands, bungalows. Every 
problem of location, drainage, water supply. 
How to cut and erect structure. All about 
floors, roofs, windows, doors. How to do 
whole job from foundation to chimney top. 
What to do inside and outside. How to es- 
timate costs before you start, what lumber to 
use, etc. Revelation in simplicity. Prepared by 
experts for Outdoor Life readers—as genuine 
as such a book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


No money required with order unless you pre- 
fer. Just send coupon and pay postman $2.00 
plus a few cents postage when book arrives. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If, after ex- 
amining this manual, you are not completely 
satisfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money! 


Fooaliaetisatientientiantnentientiatinatientions ee ee ee ee ee 


panied by $2.00. 


‘ 

! OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 68 ! 
! 353 FOURTH AVENUE, ' 
| NEW YORK, N. Y. ! 
! Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LopDGeEs, ! 
! BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a ! 
1 few cents postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied 1 
{ you guarantee to refund my money if I send the book § 
j back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send 4 

$2.00 with order). 

| 1 
i ! 
. 1 

; Name cesvonesisiatdcednipadaetientpinacasinpass 1 
i ! 
! ! 
y Address seeesencescecssceessnensensescecsessessonecsesssesescsscssosssess ' 
I I 
! 

: City State 1 
1 *Orders from outside United States must be accom- 1 
' ' 
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Loyal Dog, 
Loyal Master 


(Continued from page 56) 





to a dead end. That left the remaining 
exit as the warden’s only hope. 

On the fourth day, a number of men, 
who had heard of what was happening, 
came from surrounding towns to help. 
The tunnel they now followed took the 
diggers around the hill until they were 


only ten feet from where the warden ' 
had stopped digging the first night. Here Taking the rough 


again they remarked upon the strong out of “roughing —— 


fox odor, just as on the first night. 
















HEN they heard the sound of labored This store is competent to out- 
breathing. Was it the dog or the fox? - atti cai eae 
They redoubled their efforts, and pres- fit an Arctic expedition, a sub- 
ently were again twenty feet below the equatorial safari—or the man who 
surface. Here the light, sandy loam merely wants a weekend in the 






caved in, and partly buried two of the ist C » inoue vette Gall on 
workers. Precious minutes were spent woods. Vome here with full assur 


getting them out, shaken but uninjured. ance that the supplies and equip- 
It was now dark, and all trace of the ment we recommend are of first 
tunnel they were following had been lost “ee 7 pe 
in the sand slide, and the toil of digging quality and proved utility. 

100 yards had been wasted. The volun- The Kiro cloth tent, for ex- 
teers dropped to the ground, exhausted. ; aay ae : aa 
The warden continued to dig alone for ample, 1s a one-man tent, easy to 















some minutes. set up, riser insect proof; 
_ ’s £ ir of eyes!” > cried at . 
vane © Oe on hy gg Ae saga and weighs only 5% lbs. $13.00 





last. “I can see his nose, too. He’s gasp- 
ing for breath. Give me a hand here! 
Quick!” 

The other rescuers set to work with 
renewed energy. The earth was so sandy 
it had to be carried away in pails. Then 
the shovels struck a big bowlder, about 
eight feet across. The lanterns showed 
that the dog had been caught beneath it. 






Babson crawled along the half-opened FEATHERLITE ROBE 
burrow on his stomach. Should the dog A sleeping bag, with outer shell and 





become excited at seeing his master and 
struggle, the bowlder might slip and 
crush them both. Babson talked to the 
little dog quietly, and toid him to lie still, 


inner lining of durable, lightweight, 
olive drab Scotch silk; channelled so 
the Northern fowl down filling cannot 







all the time scraping away the sand be- shift. Warm down to 34 degrees. Full 
neath the bowlder with his hands. Fi- 614 ft. length, weighs only 5 lbs. $18.75 





nally he got the dog clear, and the hound 
staggered after him into the open. The 
warden took the dog into his arms, and 
Teddy licked his face. Teddy knew. 
The warden had worked nearly eighty 
hours in four days and nights, had dug, 
or helped to dig, out scores of yards of 
fox tunnels, some of them running twen- . 
ty feet deep, to save his little beagle. Of 
all living creatures that share this wide 
world with mankind, the one that comes 
nearest to a perfect understanding with 


man is the dog. | HUDSON’S BAY BLANKETS 
of fine grade Australian virgin wool, 
windproof and virtually waterproof, In 




















Skunk Always Dangerous 





ONTRARY to popular opinion, camel, grey, scarlet, Empire blue, or 
( says a bulletin of the Conserva- | white with candy stripes of red, green, 
tion Commission of West Virginia, | yellow or blue. 
the skunk is just as dangerous when 4 pt. Double, 72” x 90”. . . $29.00 





facing an enemy as he is when he stands | 
the other way about. When face to | 
face with an enemy, the bulletin con- 3% pt. Double, 63” x 81” . . $25.70 
tinues, the animal throws his brush for- Single, same size . . . 12.85 
ward and to one side, bends down his | ; 
back, and is ready to shoot the offensive | 
musk in any direction. Usually, when | 





Single, same size . . . 14.50 
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disturbed, the skunk will amble off, but, 
if the enemy decides to follow, he will 
face about. Before loosing his malodor- 
ous scent, however, he gives ample warn- 





& Fircu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 













ing of his intention. This, says the bul- | MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
letin, consists of impatiently stamping | 

his forefeet, raising and spreading all a4) 

of his tail, but the tip, and finally rais- | cyicaco sTORE 

ing the tip and spreading it. Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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The Runab 


HE dictionary defines a run- 
about as a kind of light, un- 
covered motor boat. That is 
saying too little about such 
an important member of the boat family. 
Sportsmen in general have not given this 
type of craft the attention it deserves. 

The bulk of the many letters I receive 
contains pleas for information on row- 
boats, fishing boats, and everything but 
the runabout. The writers of the letters 
do not seem to realize that the runabout 
is far superior to any of the so-called 
rowboats and fishing boats. The run- 
about, as I picture it, is a lightly con- 
structed hull with a flat, V, or round bot- 
tom, with or without decks, and adapted 
to speedy transportation with the aid of 
outboard motors. The hulls may be of 
either displacement or planing type. 

Outboard runabouts range in length 
from 10 to 20 ft. and embrace all types of 
hull construction, although thin batten- 
seam planking or lapstreak planking is 
favored. These craft may range from the 
utility type, which is simply an open 
runabout without accessories and equip- 
ment, to a type that has short decks for- 
ward, upholstered seats, full equipment, 
and finally to the racing runabout. The 
latter, of course, is designed and built 
especially for speed and places no em- 
phasis on comfort and safety. 

For all-round use, the outstanding 
qualities demanded in a runabout are 
comfort and safety. Speed is necessary, 
of course, but it must be remembered 
that small outboard motors will propel 
a runabout at slow speeds more satis- 
factorily than they will heavy rowboats. 
The runabout hull is usually light in 
weight to provide all the speed the type 
of construction can stand. This is the 
reason for using either batten-seam or 
lapstreak construction. 

The former employs thin planking, so 
laid that the seams are reénforced on the 
inside by battens notched into the 
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a de WILLIAM JACKSON, édiétor 














A light V-bottomed hull with batten seams. 
The battens are notched into the frames to 
reénforce the thin planks. At the right, 
a fast, seaworthy runabout for the family 





out for Any Sport 


Stability and speed are combined in this round-bottomed, lapstreak runabout 


frames. This permits the lightest weight 
possible. This construction has an ap- 
peal for the user of portable boats, as a 
hull of this type does not dry out and 
leak, and, being light in weight, is easily 
transported by trailer. 

Lapstreak construction also utilizes 
thin planking, the edges being lapped. 
This permits a light, strong hull that 
possesses excellent speed characteristics. 
Round-bottomed runabouts are usually 
of this type, as are a few V-bottomed 
craft. It produces a fast, soft-riding, ex- 
tremely strong craft. 

It may be objected that these facts are 
of no interest to the sportsman who 
merely wishes a day’s fishing or a few 
hours of pleasant cruising. The answer 
is that light weight 
is one of the im- 
portant requisites of 
any sportsman’s 
boat. The man who 
must lug a heavy 
boat to its destina- 
tion, laboriously un- 






load it, and then waste gasoline or his 
own energy in propelling it, is certainly 
not getting much fun out of his boating. 
For such use, the runabout is without an 
equal. One thing must be kept in mind, 
however. A light craft, such as the run- 
about, should not be left in the water 
for long periods, as it will absorb enough 
water to make it logy. 

An important advantage of runabouts 
is that, although they are built primarily 
for speed, you can get incredible gasoline 
mileage with them if you select a hull of 
the planing type. This means that you 
can reach the fishing grounds swiftly, 
comfortably, and inexpensively, and can 
fish shallows or even actually dangerous 
areas if you care to. Even trolling is 
not beyond the possibilities of this type 
of craft, as it operates admirably at all 
speeds. Oars can be used if you insist, 
although rowing seems to be outmoded. 
The runabout’s chief use is as a motor- 
ized craft for swift, comfortable trans- 
portation. 

Just as with motor cars, you have a 
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wide variety of types, sizes, arrange- 
ments, accommodations, and speeds to 
choose from. It is easy, therefore, to se- 
lect a runabout that exactly meets indi- 
vidual requirements. The first problems 
to be considered in making a selection 
concern the use to which the boat will be 
put, the number of persons to be car- 
ried, and the waterways upon which it is 
to be used. 

One design will fit a hull for relatively 
slow going in rough water, while an- 
other, though unsuited to heavy weather 
may be able to maintain astonishing 
speed on reasonably quiet water. On 
protected waterways, all possible speed 
may be used, but unprotected waters de- 
mand moderate speeds with sturdy con- 
struction. The speed of the outboard 
runabouts ranges from 5 to 60 miles an 
hour, depending upon the type of power 
plant. 

Although the runabout is intended for 
fast runs during daylight, it is entirely 
possible to use it for overnight trips and 
short cruises. Even long cruises have 
been made with runabouts in all kinds of 
weather and water. Some of the de luxe 
models are equipped with comfortable, 
upholstered seats, windshields, automo- 
bile-type steering wheels, and double 
cockpits. Runabouts may be used for 
fishing, duck hunting, family cruising, 
and hunting trips. 


HESE craft, especially those with V 

bottoms, are being built with sedan- 
type cabins. If lightly constructed, the 
cabins add but little weight and provide 
a comfortable all-weather hull that may 
be used for cruising or everyday sport. 
When powered with suitable outboard 
motors, these boats provide speedy, safe 
transportation, and, due to the light 
weight, may be easily transported to any 
water. It would be a simple matter for 
the hunter or angler to equip such a 
craft with bunks and so have the floating 
equivalent of a trailer. 

The flatness of runabout bottoms and 
the wide sterns enable these boats to 
carry unusual loads, and produce roomy, 
seaworthy, comfortable hulls that can be 
used with any outboard motor from the 
single-horsepower to the most powerful. 
A runabout is buoyant on choppy waters 
and rides over waves instead of through 
them. Although this might seem a 
threat to stability, these hulls remain 
dry in seas that would swamp ordinary 
boats. Runabouts maneuver like an au- 
tomobile, and can make speed even when 
well-loaded. 

While no one would choose a boat on 
appearance alone, it is a notable fact 
that trim lines are often an indication 
of real worth. The runabout, it seems to 
me, is superior to other boats its size in 
sporty appearance. To be sure you are 
getting a boat having the utmost in 
comfort and seaworthiness, there are a 
few easy rules to follow. For example, a 
certain beam-to-length ratio is desirable. 
The beam should be one third the length, 
and the depth should be one third the 
beam. Many hulls may not meet these 
requirements exactly, but, at least, they 
afford a basis for judging whether varia- 
tions are within reasonable limits. The 
planing angle of a runabout should be 
checked, for, if the bow rides too high, 
power will be wasted and the boat will 
ride hard. The most desirable angle is 
one that permits the hull to ride fairly 
level with the surface of the water. This 
makes for easy riding and ease of ma- 
neuvering. 

Runabout hulls of any type can be ob- 
tained already built and equipped, or in 
knockdown form. Complete plans and 
patterns for building the craft yourself 
also are available-—Wm. Jackson. 
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GIANT FROGS 


Good Prices Year Round! 
Nation-wide markets waiting 
for all you can ship. Sel! to us 

WE BUY! ®*':c. Get ready now for 
* next spawn Breeder lays 

UY 20,000 eggs yearly. Start with a small 
pond, creek ,marsh or!owland. Free book 





| shows sketc 4 Men @Womes oeene in every state and Canada. See 


| what others are doing. irepecialot Just write your name and 
| addresson a postcard and wgtourepece jialo gitobeninners, Write today. 
American Frog Canning Co 80-H) New v Orleans, La. 


UNFOLD Boar 








Built by experts since 1890 . . . for fishermen . 
tourists . cottage owners and general usage. Po rtable 
folding canvas or plywood models. Light, safe, durable 
snagproof and leakproof. Carry on sh« oulder or running 
board. Set up ready for use in five minutes or less 
Suitable for outboard motors. Used by government 
engineers on T. V. A. work. 


Write for FREE literature and Money Back Guarantee. 


THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 
26 Smith Street Miamisburg, Ohio 
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- AixCGclkd OUTBOARD MOTORS 


|_Titusvitie, Pa. 


“OAR” out of 


DING 





you know you want an outboard 
to go places in any boat, and get 
back, without wearing yourself out 
pulling oars or yanking a starter-rope. 


Eclipse brought that kind of reli- 
ability to outboarding — borrowed 
it from the famous Bendix aviation and 
automotive engineering laboratories. 


Eclipse reliability springs from ex- 
clusive 15,000-volt ignition, true 
Stromberg Carburetion, Air Cooling, 
Synchronized One-Lever Control. 


Eclipse reliability carries through 
every model—the new air-cooled 
Twin, the De Luxe and Standard Sin- 
gles and the unique Eclipse Electric. 
Each type has its enthusiasts. The 
super-silent Eclipse Electric is a great 
fisherman's motor—just what you 
need for sneaking up on the big ones 
(when you can sneak the motor away 
from the family). The Air-Cooled 
gasoline models have the power it 
takes for any boat-pushing job—plus 
simplicity, stamina, sure-fire starting. 


Some smart merchant near you 
sells Eclipse. See him, and expose 
yourself to a real buy in boat power! 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(Marine Division) 
435 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 
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Jamestown Kayaks 


Knockdown kits or assembled. Lengths from 9 feet to 13% ft. 
’rices from $9.95 to $34.50. 
CANVAS CANOE complete ready to ride $39.50. 
Rubber boats and mattresses from $12.00 to $80.00. 


Send dime for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 
JAMESTOWN SPECIALTY CO. 
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toughest galvanized cop bearing 
steel, Wood gun-wales. sath tr 
soms for outboard motors, Two or more 
| built-in air chambers for extra buoyancy 
in case of upset. Real wave riders; easy 
to handle. Never leak or warp. Always 
ready for use. Both round and flat bottom 
boats; all sizes and styles. 
Write For Free Boat Booklet with de- 
scription and prices of complete line of 
metal boats—knockabouts for fishermen, 
light weight livery boats for parks and ree 
sorts, heavy duty craft for outboard motors. 
Dealers Wanted—who can develop volume sales, 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 

















FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 
PROOF 
CANVAS 
BOATS 






Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto: safe for family: all sizes: non-sinkable, stronger than wood: 
used by U. 3. and fore nm governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AIR-COOLED 


4 Cycle 
MARINE ENGINE 


















1H.P.—2'2H.P.—5 H.P. 


Here, at last, is just the 
engine for your fishing 
boat or family pleasure 
craft. 4-cycle assures easy 
starting and fuel economy. 
No water connections. No 
battery. Float feed car- 





buretor. Special marine base with large oil 
supply. Runs at few cents per hour. Direct 
drive, 1-way clutch or reduction gear. Convert 


your boat into a full-fledged INBOARD. And 
the price, as you expect, is pleasingly low. 
Write for full information. 

UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
541 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


NOTCH ROLLER 


REAR BED (4"x4"x 48") 
TO FIT KEEL 
f 


ON TRAILER MAy BE 

COVERED WITH 

OLD FIRE HOSE 
/ 









NOT IN USE 





1/2" BOLT 
— RUGBER ROLLER FROM 
OLD CLOTHES WRINGER 


Easier Loading 


INDING it hard to load my 10-ft. 

dinghy on my trailer, I built a roller 
that makes the job simple. First, I bolted 
two pieces of 2x2-in. ash to the rear of 
my trailer bed, cutting a %x1-in. notch 
in the upper end of each. Then I placed 
a ball bearing with a %-in. center in each 
notch, and in this placed the ends of 
an old clothes-wringer roller. I cut a 
groove all the way around the center of 
the roller, deep enough to clear the keel. 
Now I can roll my dinghy on and off the 
trailer with ease and the rubber roller 
will not mar the finish on the bottom of 
the boat. I used it all last summer and 
found it entirely satisfactory.—C. LE. 
Estes, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Harbor Boat Landing 


CONVENIENT boat landing can be 
made by building the usual log raft 
except for a space left in the center to 


. Answers t 


Transporting Boat 


Question: I am building a 16-ft. boat which 
will weigh about 150 lb. The stern will be 40 
in. wide and the depth 17 in. How would you 
suggest I carry this boat? I drive a 1936 
Chevrolet coach.—F. F., Ill. 


Answer: There are two methods of carrying 
this boat, either atop the automobile or by 
trailer. If another person accompanies you, two 
persons can easily lift a 150-lb. boat on and off 
the top. If a trailer is used, it would require 
only one person to load and unload.—W. J. 


Power Needed 


Question: Our group of six fishermen is buy- 
ing an 18-ft. fishing boat to be used in the Saint 
Lawrence River. Should a 6 or 16-horsepower 
motor be used?—E. S. C., New York. 


Answer: Although a 6-horsepower motor is 
really too small, it may be sufficient for ordi- 
nary purposes. A fishing boat, or any displace- 
ment boat, requires power in proportion to the 
weight. The design of the hull has very little 
bearing upon the matter. From technical data 
and experience, I have calculated a formula 
that you may apply to this or any other out- 
board-powered craft. For a speed of 10 miles 
an hour, which is the peak efficiency for the 
majority of displacement boats, allow 1 horse- 
power for every 175 lb. of total boat weight. 
This total weight includes passengers, motor, 
and boat. An 18-ft. fishing boat weighs approx- 
imately 425 lb., the weight of the motor is ap- 
proximately 75 lb., and, as you will carry six 


accommodate the boat. This is padded 
all around by old tires, cut just enough 
to allow them to straighten out. This 
landing permits easy access to the boat 
and keeps it from shifting about.—Law- 
rence B. Johnson, Spokane, Wash. 


PIECES OF OLD 
AUTOMOBILE 
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Keeping Oars in Place 
OMETIMES oars slip out of the oar- 
locks atthe most inconvenient times. To 

prevent this, I turn a screw eye into the 
oar at exactly the point where the oar 
would rest in the lock. When the oar 
is used, the screw eye is slipped over 
one arm of the lock. The screw eye 
should be big enough to keep it from 
binding.—Lyman Moore, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 
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Boating Fans - 


fishermen, their weight will be about 1,000 Ib. 
This totals 1,500 lb., which divided by 175, equals 
nearly 9. Therefore, 9 horsepower would be 
necessary to propel this craft at 10 miles an 
hour, and, for sufficient reserve for emergencies, 
12 horsepower would be the power this hull is 
capable of utilizing properly.—W. J. 


Replacing Motor 


Question: I have a 13-ft. rowboat and use a 
single 2%4-horsepower motor. I would like to 
replace this motor with a 9 or 12-horsepower, 
but do not know whether the hull, which is 13 
ft. long and has a 45-in. beam, can handle the 
power. How far underwater should a propeller 
be for best results? What results would I get 
in replacing a two-bladed propeller with a three- 
bladed propeller on my present motor? Would 
I get better results with a water-cooled job?— 
N. P., New Jersey. 


Answer: There is not enough difference be- 
tween a water-cooled motor and an air-cooled 
engine, in efficiency or results, to warrant your 
changing. It is doubtful if replacing a two- 
bladed propeller with a three-bladed wheel on 
your boat and motor would be worth-while. 
The propeller supplied with the motor should 
deliver all the power supplied by your motor. 
The proper propeller depth is found by allowing 
the cavitation plate to be covered a depth of 1 
or 2 in. in running trim. If the motor is too 
high, it will cause the nose of the boat to rear 
skyward or will make the propeller race. If it 
is too deep, extra resistance is added causing 
an increased drag and lowering speed.—W. J. 
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Suitcase Boat for Roving Sportsman 


that are difficult to get to, and every 


Feit angler who frequents waters 


| 
| 
| 


hunter who must travel wilderness 
waters in his search for game, are faced 
with the problem of transporting their 
boats. Conventional boats are bulky and 
heavy and thus hard to carry from place 
to place. It is a job to load and unload 
them, and it takes lots of gasoline to 
push them through the water. Besides 
these inconveniences, ordinary boats 
tend to dry out and leak when carried 
long distances in the sun. Usually this 
makes it necessary to soak them before 
using to be sure they’re watertight. 
Boats for nomadic sportsmen would 
be vastly more popular if the craft were 
more nearly adapted to the conditions 
under which they are used. Trailer 
camping would be even more enjoyable 
than it is if a boat could be taken along 
for exploring waterways encountered en 
route. Such a boat would have to be en- 
tirely different from conventional craft. 
In view of these facts, it is interesting 
to find a newly developed portable boat 
that is suited to the needs of the wander- 
ing outdoorsman. This craft is built in 
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Suitcase boat, assembled and ready for 
the water. Left, the same boat, nested 
for carrying in car trunk or in trailer 


three sections, each section nesting 
within the other and the whole occupy- 
ing a space 16x34x41 in. This permits it 


to be carried inside the trunk of an au- | 


tomobile, in an airplane fuselage, in the 
trailer, or lashed to the deck of a cruiser. 

The hull, when assembled, measures 
10 ft. in length. It has a beam of 34 in. 
and weighs approximately 90 lb. A nota- 
ble feature of this hull is the method of 
locking the sections together. These 
locks are somewhat similar to those used 
on a hand bag, and allow the entire boat 
to be rigidly assembled in 1 minute. 

One of the most exceptional features 
of this boat is the removable flotation 
tanks for use with big outboard motors. 
These are stowed inside the hull when 
the boat is not in use. In the water, these 
are attached to the stern, thus increas- 
ing the stability by increasing length. 
The most unusual feature of these craft 
is that each section of the hull may be 
used separately. Sections are readily re- 
fastened and craft used as a rigid one- 
piece unit. An ingenious waterproofing 
process renders the hull permanently 
water-tight, and proof against absorp- 
tion. The boat can be propelled by oars 
or by an outboard motor up to 12 horse- 
power. The bottom, being of a hard ma- 
terial, is proof against snagging, and 
should recommend this craft to any 
sportsman desiring a portable boat for 
use in water that ordinarily gives trou- 
ble from obstructions.—W. J. 


A Spar Buoy That's Easy to Build 


not only to safeguard your boat 

but to insure your peace of mind. 
Spar buoys provide a substantial moor- 
ing, with a high degree of visibility. 
They serve as a check, or spring, on the 
anchor line, and are easily picked up 
from either high or low-decked craft. 
There’s no need to fish for wet, slimy 
moorings. 

The spar buoy is suitable for all types 
of craft, from 12 to 60 ft. The length of 
your buoy is determined by the depth of 
the water and the size of your boat. As 
a rule, the buoy should be approximately 
one quarter the length of the boat. The 


1 Ngee qquvninng moorings are essential 


spar should be thickest at about one 
third the length from the top. With a 
suitable bridle and a lead weight, fixed 
to the bottom with log screws, this is a 
practical and easily made buoy. Six 
turns of %-in. rope around the top pre- 
vent chafing when the buoy comes in 
contact with the boat, avoiding possible 
damage to the craft. 

Cedar, cypress, or white pine is the best 
material. Carefully putty any cracks, 
and apply three coats of paint in con- 
trasting colors—white above and red or 
green below the water line. An anti- 
fouling paint should be used on the bot- 
tom.—W. J. 
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A CLO~TYPE OF 
SUN GOGGLE 





/HERE’S REAL SCIENTIFIC GLARE 
PROTECTION FOR OUTDOOR WEAR 


Because it absorbs confusing, fatigu- 
ing glare, and at the same time permits 
clear unhampered vision, without alter- 
ing color values, Ray-Ban Anti-Glare is 
rapidly winning wide acclaim among 
outdoor and sports enthusiasts. Try this 
remarkable new goggle yourself— for 
yachting, golf, driving—all outdoor wear. 
See how restful it is, how it increases 
visual efficiency! If your dealer is not yet 
stocked to supply you, write for free de- 
scriptive folder. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 37 Lowell St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Also available in your prescription 
through regular optical channels 




















STAR METAL BOATS 
ae > 


fw NON- SINKABLE 


CARE-FREE 
ase) le) iler a 


A complete line of 

well-built metal row- 

boats, outboard motor boats, and sailboats. Save money 
get better quality at lower prices. 


STAR TANK & BOAT CO., Dept. O, Goshen, Ind. 








HAN DLE 





That’s one reason why you will want a 


THOMPSON BOAT 


Thompson designs insure light draft, and high speed. They 
are sturdily built, yet carry no needless weight. Whether 


“rocket-like’? 


rowing, or outboard motoring, they give 
response to the power that drives them. 
Canoes 

$64 

and up 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinati 


Rowboats 
$42 
and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices 
Outboard 
Boats 
$42 
and up 
ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 










SAILBOATS: Olympic, Snipe, Comet and Sea Gull 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


ae Ra — Write to 
0 
omps 
BEATS ~ ate th 
lease state the 
the World ce Antien cies 


ee BOATS are interested in 


218 Ann S 


PESHTIGO, wis. 





Either 
118 Elm St. 
CORTLAND, N.Y. 












Catalog Free 
Save Money 
Prompt Shipment 
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How Gand IF ys 


OW I know there ISa 

_ difference in the way 
laxatives work since I used 
the ALL-VEGETABLE 
Laxative, Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets). One NR Tab- 
let convinced me...so mild, 
thorough, refreshing and 
invigorating.” 

Dependable relief for 
sick headaches, bilious spells 
and that tired-out feeling, 
when caused by or associ- 
ated with constipation. 


Without Risk N°: 


box from <z 4 druggist. Use 
for one week, then if you 
are not more than pleased, return the box 
and we will refund 

the purchase price. TO- >. ICHT 
That's fair. Try it. ALRIGHT 





















Write for your copy of our Latest 
Sports catalog. 80 pages. 16 
in full color. 2000 Nationally 
Items at bargain 
Write now, it's 


FREE 
NATIONAL ee 


MINNEAPOLIS, SUPPLY C 


Advertised 
prices. 








Learn Profitable Profession 






in QO days at Home 


* \ Salaries of Men and Women in the fascinating pro- 

feasion of Swedish Massage run as hig! to 
$70 per week but many prefer to open their own 

offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitartume and private patients 
who qualify through « gh 

ing alone ofers rich s for spe- 
cialists Wr e for y Pore my Charts and 

‘ boo klet They re FREE. 


The College of Swedish Massage 
t< 1601 Warren Bivd.. Dept. A32, Chicage 
(Successor to National College of Massage) 


‘“. FOLDING BOAT 


You need to fish those unfrequented Lakes and 
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Streams. ROWBOAT or CANOE, rolls into ONE 
small LIGHT bundle. Take angunane you or your 
car can go. tasy to set up in a few minutes. 
STRONG, RIG ID, SAFE, SE. AWORTHY. All 


sizes. Handles outboard. Circular free. 


BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. O Glen Cove, N. Y. 











PENN YAN BOATS 


44 models. Composite or 
All-Wood. Meet all require- 
ee? CAN | ES ments of use or price. Many 
’ UTR YARDS 7 models exclusively for Sports- 
eects: Slee men. Always ready to use. No 
a eT Tele soaking or caulking. 

36 Page PENN YAN BOATS 
CATALOG Incorpmered 

FREE (2thS. PENN YAN, WN. Y. 


PIONEER 


nNon- tinkable fisenerte "=" 42 Models 


Time tested for 27 years— America’s outstand- 









ROWBOATS 


7 


SAILBOATS pune 


‘DING GH! 77 





12 Modets 







ing values in Row Boats, Play Boats, Fishin, 
Hunting, Outh< cary Motor. Ice and Sail Boats! Al: 
es ready to use! Endorsed by leading summer 


amps and res« A Send post card for 24-page 
cote oa! It's FREE! 


PIONEER MFG. CO., 126 —~ St., Middlebury, Ind. 














“The best alt-arcund boot 


nee 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made ‘to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Bighorns Die Running 


(Continued from page 29) 


following the trail of the other six, and 
running as if the devil was after them. 

Instantly, the six were on their feet 
and joined the ten. Then the first four 
we had seen bounced up to meet them. 
With twenty head of hard-running sheep 
on that steep slope, it sounded as if they 
rolled every loose rock on the mountain. 
The whole band headed straight down the 
mountain, directly toward us. The ewes 
came streaming along under us at some 
300 yards, and I told Dr. DuComb to 
watch in every direction, as the rams 
should be along soon. 

Suddenly, as I swung my eyes to the 
ledge in front of us, that big, black ram 
came in sight on a ledge fifty yards 
away, and stopped the instant he saw 
me. Not moving my head, I handed Dr. 
DuComb my .348 Winchester and said, 
“Shoot!” 

Dr. DuComb said, 
one.” 

“It’s a good one, though,” I answered. 
“Shoot.” 

He shoved the .348 over the ledge, took 
a quick sight, and shot. ‘ihe ram 
dropped instantly, and rolled slowly out 
of sight. I’m sure that, if the doctor 
hadn’t shot when he did, he wouldn't 
have had a second chance. 

I asked Dr. DuComb to watch for the 
smaller ram, and, grabbing my Model 70 
Winchester .300 Magnum with its Hen- 
soldt ‘scope, I slipped the sling on my 
arm and assumed a hasty sitting posi- 
tion, while watching for the second ram. 
I thought he would drop back out of 
sight, after he had seen the old leader 
drop, then circle, and follow the ewes. 
And that was just what he did. Soon he 
came bouncing out from behind the pines 
in the bottom of the draw. 

When he reached the top of the ridge, 
some 300 yards across from us, he 
stopped for another look back at the old 
leader, who was rolling down the moun- 
tain below us. This was my chance, and, 
though I was slipping slowly down the 
slope, I managed to get the top of the 
post on his ribs, behind the shoulder, and 
press the trigger. 

We heard the plunk of the bullet, and 
the ram turned downhill and over the 
ridge in a hard run, but humped up. We 
watched fifteen minutes for my ram to 
come out on the next ridge, and follow 
the ewes over the top, but he didn’t show 
up. We felt sure he was dead. 

We started to search for Dr. DuComb’s 
big ram, and I left my rifle leaning 
against a big, flat-topped bowlder just 
under the ledge. The doctor worked out 
to where the ram had stood and started 
trailing him down over the drops, while 
I climbed up about halfway and began 
searching for the gutter he had rolled 
down. 


“Hell, it’s the little 


MAGINE my consternation when, on 
looking back a_ that distant ridge, I saw 
the ram I hac shot slowly climbing to 
the top. I slid twenty feet at one time in 
my haste to get down to my rifle. I had 
it perfectly sighted for 300 yards, and 
loaded with 180-grain boattail bullet, 
and, as the ram was at least 500 yards 
away, I knew I would have to hold level 
with the top of his horns to drop the 
slug into his rump. Getting into the 
sling, I stood with both elbows solidly 
planted on top of a fiat bowlder, and, 
holding level with the top of those big 
horns until they were practically blotted 


out by the post reticule, I shot again. 

We saw the ram jump into a hard run, 
but again he turned down the slope and 
disappeared. After we saw him jump 
and run, we distinctly heard the dull 
plunk of the bullet. I had two slugs 
through him, even though at extreme 
long range for the last one, and decided 
he was through. 

Finally, I found where Dr. DuComb’s 
big ram had rolled out of a gutter at the 
bottom of the ledge, and we trailed him 
down into the bottom of the gulch. The 
doctor had hit the big one squarely in 
the center of the neck, killing him in- 
stantly. He was almost black, and car- 
ried a dandy head for the United States, 
where sheep are not so plentiful as they 
are farther north. Both horns had a curl 
of thirty-eight and one half inches, and 
a spread of twenty-six and one half 
inches. This is the widest spread I ever 
saw on a bighorn sheep. The widest big- 
horn head in “Records of North Amer- 
ican Big Game” is twenty-five and one 
quarter inches. 


WE NOW took up the trail of my ram, 
finding that, as soon as he went over 
the ridge, his tracks were crisscrossed 
by myriad sheep tracks, both ewes’ and 
rams’. By careful trailing, I finally found 
where my ram had started down a nar- 
row gutter, knocking limbs off dry moun- 
tain mahoganies as he went, and evi- 
dently running blind. It was almost 
dark when I found where he had sailed 
right out into space from a high cliff. 
I signaled to Dr. DuComb and he joined 
me. 

We found my ram lodged against a 
small, projecting rock, which 
stopped him from rolling another half 
mile into the river. My first shot had 
struck a little low, and too far back, just 
under the top of the lungs, and gone 
completely through. The second shot 
struck high on the right ham, just under 
the rump bones, and emerged on the left 
side of the brisket. Pacing back to 
where he had been when I shot, I found 
the distance to be 500 yards. The second 
bullet tore only a small hole at the exit, 
but did considerable damage inside. 

We dressed both rams, removed the 
head and cape from Dr. DuComb’s, and 
reached the boat a short time after dark. 
The wind had blown down the river all 








had | 


day, and, although the other hunters | 


had not seen any of the sheep that came 
over the ridge into our basin, I am sure 
their scent reached those sheep. 

The others had seen only one small 
band of sheep. There was a ram among 
them which Bob estimated had a 
thirty-four-inch curl, but they passed 
him up. 

The next day, Dr. DuComb and I cut 
his big ram in two, and each of us 
packed half of it down the mountain. 

Returning to the top of the ridge, we 
went down into the gutter after my ram. 
Dr. DuComb brought out the hind quar- 
ters on his pack board, while I boned out 
all the meat of the front half, even the 
neck, and piled the head and cape on top 
of my pack board. We finally made it 
back to the boat. We didn’t need any- 
one to rock us to sleep that night. 

We still had more hunting to do, and a 
lot of heavy rapids to run before emerg- 
ing from the canyon at Riggins, but we 
had ended one of the most interesting 
sheep hunts of our lives. 
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Why Sight at 6 O'clock? 


(Continued from page 84) 


really fine pistol shooting is to have the 
sights in perfect alignment with each 
other, and, to get this result, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to see them clearly, 
for, how can we hope to see an error of 
as little as 1/100 in. if the sights look 
fuzzy to us? That means that the orthop- 
tic peep must be used, and that the 
sights must be seen against the white 


| 


| 


part of the target and far enough below | 


the bottom of the bullseye to prevent 
the “running together” that results 
when the front sight is held right up 
against the bottom of the black. 

In spite of the arithmetic, however, I 


know that many shooters are going to | 


say that they simply cannot shoot a 
decent score unless they hold that front 
sight right smash up against the bull at 
6 o’clock. So I’m going to suggest a way 
you can prove to yourself, in a rather 
surprising manner, that actually the 
6-o’clock point isn’t of any great im- 
portance. In fact, it isn’t nearly so im- 
portant as keeping your sights in line 
with each other. 

The next time you go to the range, 
hang up two targets, one with the bull 
toward the firing line, the other back 
to the firing point so you can’t see the 
bull at all. Now fire alternate shots at 
those two targets, doing your prettiest 
plumb-at-6-o’clock holding on the target 
with the bull showing, and on the other 
just guessing where the bottom of the 
bull is—but keeping those sights in ab- 
solutely perfect alignment. 


"LL bet dollars to doughnuts that the 

score on your regulation target won't 
be two points higher than that on the 
target without the bull showing! Of 
course, you don’t believe it—but go 
ahead and try it. You won’t be the first 
to test it out, I can assure you, and some 
of the finest shots in the country have 
given up that “exactly-6-o’clock” busi- 
ness after not one, but many, trials of 
this stunt. 

What it really proves is that perfect 
alignment of the sights is far more im- 
portant than exact alignment of the 
front sight on some very small point on 
the target. The 10 ring is 3.39 in. in 
diameter, and that permits an error of 
1.69 in. in any direction from the exact 
aiming point for a plumb-center 10 and 
still gives you a 10, but an error of 
alignment of only 1/100 in. will give 
you a 9 every time. 

To get this necessary perfection of 
alignment of the sights, and still satisfy 
the natural desire for a very definite 
aiming point, the prescription for easy 
and accurate sighting is to set the 
sights on your revolver or pistol so that 
when the front sight touches the 6- 
o’clock point on the bull, the shot will 
just be in the 10 ring at 12 o’clock. Then 
get into the habit of sighting as nearly 
as you can judge with the top of the 
front sight half the diameter of the 10 
ring below the 6-o’clock point on the bull. 

Holding this way, you will be able to 
see the sights clearly against the white 
paper, and you can still get a 10 if they 
point as much as the full diameter of the 
10 ring below the 6 o’clock point when 
the hammer falls, while the bottom edge 
of the bull is the top limit of your hold. 
Try this easier way of sighting a hand- 
gun and you'll quit worrying about that 
“exactly-at-6-o’clock” business—and your 
scores will improve along with your en- 
joyment of the game. 
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° Standard Single — 
with “weedless” pro- 
peller, the leader of the 
low price class $42.50 


@Standard Twin — fa- 
mous Thor performance 
and economy . $62.50 


© Pyramid 2" —a new 
principle in 2-cylinder 


motoring . 82.50 
All Prices F. O. B. Factory 


*"Pyramid 3°’ — the 
Newest sensational 3- 
cylinder motor by Thor 
engineefs... 0.00 


And THOR 


Outboard Motor This Year for.... 
®STRENGTH 
®FAST STARTING 


When you buy a THOR you're not paying for fancy, complicated “gadgets”. 
You invest in greater pleasure on the vacation waterways. Simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, quick starting, sturdily built for long service and hard 
wear, the THOR Outboard Motors are justly famous for PERFORMANCE- 
Plus on the waterways. 


® DURABILITY 
®SIMPLICITY 


LESS BREAKAGE 
wiTH A THOR!.. 


Bang a THOR 
down on hard 
concrete — you 
can't damage 
it! Brackets 
and transmis- 
sion of steel 
stampings are 
built for abuse. 
All parts are 
sturdy, hard- 
wearing, de- 
signed for 
service, Ne 


Cedarburg eteiiiee Company 
Dept. 0-5 Cedarburg, Wis. 





















speed wheels, weediless, service wheels, 
perfect trolling wheels and all-purpose , 
propellers that get you more speed / 
from any motor. Send postcard for out- 
board propeller “‘bible’’; contains specifi- 
cations for every motor built since 1926 


FOR YOUR INBOARD, INVESTIGATE ‘ 
THE NEW “AQUA. MASTER” The sensation at all 


motor boat shows and races. Also complete line of inboard propellers. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. 0-3 GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 






















SR 
Enjoy Boating, Sailing, Fishing SAFELY 
ina WOLVERINE BOAT... . 


ULE EY) 


Sturdy, well-built outboard 
craft, smooth-sailing, fast, 
seaworthy sailing boats and 
small inboards all at new low 
prices. Enjoy the sport ¢ million 

aires for as little as $39.50. WOL- 

VERINE BOATS are male for 
every purpose. Write for details. 


oT AGEMAKES, SOMPANY 
RAPIDS, a le 



















VAC -0-GRIP 


CAR TOP CARRIERS 
FOR CANOES & BOATS 


Held by Vacuum Cups actuated by suction from motor. 
Canoe Carrier Model—36 inches wide—Price $15.00 











Boat Carrier Model—54 inches wide—Price $16.50. 
At your dealers or direct—folder on request 
VAC-0-GRIP CO., 2023-L6 Detroit Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
' 
Woodworker's 
i d 
Turning an 
. . 
Joining 


MANUAL 


The simplest, most practical ways to make end 
tables, chairs, benches, highboys, book-racks, 
cabinets, all kinds of furniture in your spare 
time. A revelation of simplicity and helpfulness. 
Many illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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iv Electric Troller 


LIGHTWEIGHT—CLEAN—SILENT 


Ideal for boats or canoes because of its 
variable speed from maximum to just moving. 







So simple a child can operate yet strong and 
sturdy for general use. Operates 8-12 hours on 
good battery. Silent operation plus use of 
both hands for fishing and other features 


~<a it the perfect outboard. Free Details. 


| ‘2950 
easy to build your own electric outboard 


from old ‘auto generator. We show you how. Dime 
brings simplified plans and valuable catalog. 


LEJAY MFG. CO., 1593 LeJay Bidg. 








Mi nneapolis, Minn. 
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ral t" ye 


@ THE glamour > 
of Nature ...the _<*% 
glories of sport == 
... they’re yours — 

in this Indian “taxi.” An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 


h Il kinds of Canoes 
FREE CATALOG ico onion. sailing or out- 
boards. Also Outboard Boats, including big 


all-wood family boats. Rowbeats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Address Old Town Canoe Com- 
pany, 476 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 




















Dogs for Dangerous Game 


oe a 


= never hunted big and so- 
called dangerous game; I’ve 


never had the chance. But 

if Old Man Opportunity had 
ever knocked at my door, I still would be 
innocent of any first-hand knowledge of 
pursuing, with intent to kill, bears, 
mountain lions, wolves, and the various 
other varieties of North American game 
animals that tote “the teeth that bite, the 
claws that scratch.” The fact is, I have 
no stomach for that sort of sport. 
Frankly, I'm afraid of it, but, for alibi 
purposes, I prefer to say I do not have 
the right point of view to enjoy it. 

The man who has the proper point of 
view to enjoy big game hunting says to 
himself: “When that grizzly or leopard 
charges me, he’s licked before he starts. 
A bullet from a _ high-powered rifle, 
placed in exactly the right spot, will stop 
him dead in his tracks. I have the rifle 
and the bullet and the skill to place the 
bullet in exactly the right spot—so what 
the hell?” 

The scores of things that may happen 
to disarrange that perfect program, if 
they occur to him at all, do so only 
vaguely and as a remote and not-to-be- 
bothered-about improbability. 
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It must be great to feel that way, and 
the fact of it is that 99 times out of 100 
the man is dead right. It’s the remote, 
but terrifying possibility of that hun- 
dredth time that worries me. That’s why 
I never could be a big game hunter and 
why I admire the man who is one and 
likes it 

But even this self-confident gentleman 
is not brash enough to trust solely and 
entirely to his rifle, his bullets, and his 
guardian angel. He needs a good dog, or 
a pack of good dogs, and isn’t afraid to 
admit it. 

What breed, or breeds, does he choose 
to save his skin and bring home the 
bacon, or, rather, the bear steak? The 
answer would be interesting and instruc- 
tive, but apparently there is no answer. 
These dangerous-game enthusiasts seem 
to demand one thing and one only—per- 
formance plus. Given that in their dogs, 
they let the blood lines wander as they 
will. For example, as far back as the 
fourteenth century, the old-world hunter 
went out to kill his wild boar with the 
able assistance of a pack of dogs that 
might be a fifty-fifty cross of mastiff and 
hound, or any other breeding, he might 
happen to favor. Just to prove this old- 


‘< 
~~ 


ZZ 


iy The old-world hunter 
went out to kill the 
wild boar with nothing 
but a spear and a pack 
of roughneck mongrels. 
Both dogs and hunters 
often met their match 






timer was no softie, he strode in with 
his trusty spear when these roughneck 
mongrels had brought Mr. Boar to bay, 
and delivered the coup de grdce in per- 
son. As wild boars in those days fre- 
quently weighed more than 500 lb. and 
wore tusks to match, this was no parlor 
game for either man or dogs. There is 
ample authority for the statement that, 
out of 50 such crossbreds to start a hunt, 
it was nothing unusual for only a bare 
dozen to come back to the kennels with- 
out suffering serious injury. We have no 
record of the human casualty list, but it 
must have been sizable. 

Coming down to modern times, and 
confining ourselves to the United States 
and Canada, we find few wild boars to 
bait. Grizzlies still exist, but, in a wild 
state, are becoming scarcer every year. 
Even mountain lions and wolves are by 
no means so numerous as they were at 
the beginning of the century. But there 
are still enough of these tough custom- 
ers left to provide a thrill and a fur rug 
or two for the man who likes sport with 
teeth in it. While most of our big game 
is confined to the West, Northwest and 
Southwest, I’m told cougars are still oc- 
casionally seen in the Adirondacks, 
along the Appalachians, and are not un- 
known in Florida. Bobcats and Canada 
lynxes sometimes stray down into cen- 
tral New England, and the Massachu- 
setts man who knows his cats and his 
country may run across one if he’s 
lucky. Both the last-named animals can 
put up a pretty nifty scrap when they’re 
backed up against the ropes taking 
plenty of punishment, and are forced to 
fight their way to the center of the ring 
or be counted out. 

Just as was the case across the water 
in the olden days, the men and dogs that 
go for big game in a big way must have 
red blood in their veins or they’ll find 
plenty of it on their hides. It takes cool- 
ness, skill, and nerve on the part of both 
to achieve success. 

In the case of the dogs, it takes some- 
thing else equally, if not more, impor- 
tant—a good nose. Bears, wolves, lions, 
and the whole cat tribe have changed 
their technique because they’ve learned 
a lot in the last 50 years. They’ve 
learned, for one thing, that, while it’s 
still O. K. to fight it out if you have to, 
aman and a gang of dogs are bad medi- 
cine. For that reason, they usually avoid 
a meeting with that killing combination 
whenever possible. To make assurance 
doubly sure, they begin the avoiding 
process soon enough to leave a pretty 
cold trail for the dogs to pick up when, 
and if, they pick it up at all. 

Under such conditions, a first-class 
nose is absolutely essential, and a good 
voice fully as important as extreme 
speed. 

This should mean that the more hound 
blood you can get in a big game dog the 
better. Yet, as I understand it, many 
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purebred foxhounds lack the dare-devil 


quality that makes a game crossbred | 


take a stiff wallop from a bear at bay, 
only to retire to a safe distance, think 
over the insult, roll up his sleeves, spit 
on his hands, and pitch in again with 





greater determination and more head-| 


work. His idea is to put that bear in his 
place, which, as we’ve already intimated, 
is in front of the open fire in the shape 
of a fur rug. 

To produce this sort of dog, all kinds 


of combinations have been tried, and any | 
number of them have proved satisfac- | 


tory. 
scores of breeds, terriers of all kinds 
predominating. Naturally, the various 
wolfhounds ‘and other 
hard-fighting fellows have not been neg- 
lected in these experiments, not to men- 
tion great Danes and even collies. 

The results have been exactly what 
one might expect—decidedly spotty. But, 
once a hunter has hit on a good work- 
able recipe, he can stick to it with a bet- 
ter than even chance of carrying on, and 
even improving his stock. 

There’s one breed, however, that, even 
with no admixture of outside blood, has 
proved itself peculiarly suited for the job 
we're talking about. This is the Airedale. 
He’s the biggest and strongest of the 
terriers; is quick, agile, a good trailer, 
has an excellent nose, frequently gives 
tongue almost as well as a hound, is un- 
usually intelligent, and, to round out his 
long list of desirable qualities, a gamer 
dog doesn’t draw the breath of life. He’s 
been more or less on the downgrade, as 
far as general popularity is concerned, 
for a number of years, but as a practical 
big game and “varmint” dog, he’s still 
there four ways from Sunday. 

Meanwhile, don’t forget there are cer- 
tain strains of purebred foxhounds that 


are the best pets of all, and have the add- | 
ed good quality of breeding true to type | 


and character. I'll admit I’m prejudiced 
in favor of purebreds of all breeds, so, if 
I ever get up gumption enough to tackle 
killing the killers, I reckon that’s the dog 
I'll take along to back up my unerring 
eye, the rifle that never misses fire, or 
jams, and the bullet that always goes 
straight to that vulnerable spot.—Wm. 
Cary Duncan. 


Live Outdoors for Health 


O YOU WANT to get away from it 
D all? Is the hustle and bustle of city 

life getting you down? Are you un- 
able to concentrate? Then run, do not 
walk, to the nearest patch of undefiled 
woodland, preferably equipped with a 
babbling brook, or bass-filled pond. If 
you have the willies, take to the woods. 
Science says so! 

Dr. W. F. Lorenz, director of the Wis- 
consin Psychiatric Institute, gives the 
confirmation of science to something we 
have always suspected, when he observes 
that recreation in the outdoors is one 
form of self-treatment for jangled nerves 
that may be taken without fear of an 
overdose. 

“Recreation in a setting of woods and 
waters,” said Dr. Lorenz, “is the one form 
of treatment I can always prescribe with 
a feeling of certainty that benefit will 
result. In the middle of life, particularly, 
I have found many nervous and physical 
conditions that can be benefited only by 
this type of recreation. Modern life calls 
for more expenditure of nervous energy 
than physical energy. As a result, nerv- 
ous breakdown is much more common 
now than in the past. The only safe- 
guard against such a breakdown, and 
practically the only chance for recovery, 


lies in recreation among the wild beau- | 


ties of nature.” 
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Foxhounds have been crossed with | 


sight-running, | 


| 








Skunk Hunter 


Question: My plans are to buy a real young 
puppy about 1 month old and train him to hunt 
skunks. What breed is best-suited to hunt this 
animal? How should a dog act, kill the skunk 
on sight or hold him at bay?—J. A. N., New 
York. 


Answer: It is rather hard to say just what 
breed or combination of breeds makes the best 
skunk dog. I would not suggest a purebred fox- 
hound, for example, for the reason that fox- 
hounds are specialists and inclined to hunt the 
game they like best. On the other hand, a fox- 
hound-collie cross might work out pretty well. 
A skunk dog, to my way of thinking, should not 
go in and kill. That method very frequently re- 
sults in badly damaged skins. I have an idea a 
dachshund would be very efficient as a skunk 
dog. Whether this breed is the best, I wouldn’t 
care to say. Of course, all crossbreds are gam- 
bles, but some of them work out remarkably 
well on game such as squirrels, woodchuck, and 
skunk.—W. C. D. 


Worth of a Pointer 


Question: We've had quite an argument 
among quail hunters here over bird dogs. Some 
say that a bird dog points naturally and that a 
dog, if he is any good, will soon teach himself 
to hold a point; that a bird dog might find birds, 
but, if he does not hold his point, he is not 
worth fooling with. I say that, after a period of 
finding and chasing birds, a dog can be taught 
to hold a point and turn out to be a worth-while 
dog. I also say that many a dog has been ruined 
by beating him to make him listen.—/J. G. M., 
La. 


Answer: In my opinion, you’re quite right 
in your views on the pointing question. It’s all 
a question of the individual dog. Some point 
naturally and are stanch as a rock by nature. 
Others, and they’re likely to be the classy dogs 
in the long run, require a thorough course in 
yard breaking to make them stanch. I’ve known 
pups that had almost no inclination even to flash 
point to develop into the very best of per- 
formers. As for beating up bird dogs, that’s 
sometimes necessary, but never except in the 
case of a thoroughly trained dog that disobeys 
because he is willful, not because he doesn’t 
know what his handler wants. Punishing pup- 
pies, except in the mildest way, as with a folded 
newspaper, is, I am firmly convinced, bad busi- 
ness and a lazy man’s way out.—W. C. D. 


Dogs 

to train rabbit- 
What is the best 
K., New Jersey. 


Training ‘Coon 


Question: Is it possible 
hound pups for ’coon hunting? 
method of training them?—J. 


Answer: Rabbit hounds frequently make 
good 'coon dogs. The best way to train them is 
simply to take them out and work them on 
Experience is the best teacher for dogs as well 
as for men and women. If possible, take your 
dog out with one or more good ’coon dogs and 
let him get the idea from them.—W. C. D. 


"coon. 


Breeding from Same Litter 


Question: Can you breed good dogs from 
male and female dogs of the same litter? Is it 
possible to breed a male and female from dif- 


ferent litters, with the same mother and father, 
and obtain good pups? Will a male and female 
from different fathers and the same mother pro- 
duce good dogs?—G. E. F., Utah. 


Answer: The type of breeding you mention 
has often proved exceedingly successful, but an 
amateur is treading on dangerous ground with 
such matings. To be advantageous, both dog 
and bitch must be strong, husky specimens with 
no trace of man or gun-shyness and with no out- 
standing faults that are common to both indi- 
viduals. Such faults usually are intensified by 
inbreeding or close line-breeding. If either dog 
or bitch is of a highly nervous temperament, 
avoid such matings. On the other hand, if both 
dog and bitch have exceptional quality and no 
serious faults, you might take a chance, as many 
veteran breeders have done with marked suc- 
cess. —W. C. D 











will win this fight? 


In all life, condition dictates the 
winner. 

TI-O-GA DOG FOOD will keep 
your dog in winning condition 
the year around. 


Ic will nourish 
your dog correctly. That’s why 
hundreds of tons are used regu- 
larly by leading breeders. 

Economical because it is a com- 
plete, dehydrated food. It contains 
more nourishment per dollar of cost. 


BALORATIONS, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 
Dept. G.63, Waverly, N.Y 


Please send free sample and booklet of facts. 
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1 Your dogs play sefely in this sturdy 
yy kennel yord. Easily, quickly set up 

x and moved. Size 7'x14'x5' high with 

YY gate. Shipped F. 0. 8. Buffalo, N. Y. 
x on receipt of $27.50 check, M. O. or 

7, N.Y. draft. Send 6¢ for Booklet 86AA. 

x ‘ "ay = Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. aia nT. wy. ai 
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There are 23 tested “Sergeant’'s’’ Dog 
Medicines. Trusted since 1879. Con- 
stantly improved. Made of finest drugs. 
Sold under money-back Guarantee by 
drug and pet shops. Ask them for a free 


copy of ‘“‘Sergeant’s’’ Dog Book, or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
606 W. Broad Street «+ Richmond, Va. 
Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp. 
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DOG MEDICINES 
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MARITIME MILLING 


DOGS UFZ 


HAPPIER! 


Hunt Club’s Vitamin F content definitely fortfiies 
against irritating skin disorders, prevents dry, itchy skin 
and develops a thick, glossy coat. Hunt Club is so nu- 
tritively complete and easily digested that it keeps a dog 
full of pep and energy. Ask for Hunt Club at your gro- 








cer’s or feed store. If not carried there, send us 6 cents 
in stamps to help pay postage, and we'll send you free 
a regular 12-oz. box of Hunt Club, which with original 


moisture restored, makes 244 lbs. of nourishing, appe- 


This offer good only east of the Rocky 




















tizing food. 
Mountains. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
¥ Lice 
le nee 
leas 
One Spot Aphids 
: Bedb 
Flea Killer f) se: r+e4 


Potato Bugs 
Leaf Hoppers 
Cabbage Worms 
Mexican Bean Beetles 


” Eicridgo, Md. eo 


anc | 


if your store can’t su 
 @ or 50c to Oc to One-Spot 


White Collie Pups | 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


















Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. wi honest 
values since 1878. rite for 
complete catalog FR. 

N WORKS -- 
1379TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn. 








BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


If you can spare an hour a day you can earn extra dol- 
lars taking care of Outdoor Life new and renewal subscrip- 
tions in your locality. Complete instructions and supplies 
will be sent free. Send your name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 


Tey. 


WORM CAPSU 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 
ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENOABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-55-F Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Bronchial Trouble 


Question: My hound’s throat and nasal pas- 
sage seem to be congested, and at times he 
coughs, and has a discharge from the mouth. 
For a while he seemed to have recovered, but 
now he has occasional coughing attacks, and 
makes a hacking noise in his throat as if he 
were trying to clear it. In warm weather, the 
cough is louder than in cold. When out track- 
ing game, he sometimes stops and wheezes for 
as long as 2 minutes in an apparent effort to 
clear his throat. Otherwise the animal seems 
perfectly healthy. Is this curable and if so, 
what can I do about it?—L. P. R., New Jersey. 


Answer: The dog is probably suffering from 
some bronchial disturbance. Place 2 or 3 drops 
of silver vitellin solution in the nostrils twice 
a day. Feed the dog lean, chopped beef, with 
some stale whole-wheat bread or wheat biscuit, 
and some cooked vegetables daily. Also some 
milk, and a raw or soft-boiled egg. Add % tea- 
spoonful of calcium lactate to the food twice a 
day. Give 2 teaspoonfuls of cod-liver oil daily. 
If the animal does not show improvement in due 
time, have your local veterinarian take an X ray, 
and also examine the dog’s blood.—/J. R. K. 


Taking Pups From Mother 


Question: Is it possible to take a litter of 
crossbred dogs from the mother as soon as they 
are born? My hound has crossbred with a collie, 
and since I know that the pups will be worth- 
less, I am wondering what to do.—J. S., Pa. 


Answer: You may take the puppies from the 
mother as soon as they are born. Massage the 
breasts to remove the milk. After doing this, 
bathe the breasts with a solution of boric acid, 


1 teaspoonful to a glass of warm water. Then 
apply warm camphorated oil. It may be neces- 
sary to do this twice daily for a while. Then 


once a day. It usually takes a week to 10 days 
to dry up the breasts. If you leave any puppies 
with the mother, it will take much longer.— 
J. R. K. 


Eczema or Mange 


Question: About 3 months ago small, dry, 
scaly pimples appeared on my young pointer’s 
head, between the ears. Now the pimples have 
spread over his back around the root of the tail. 
On his body they are larger, and the hair seems 
to be falling out. My trainer says he has been 
applying a sulphur salve, but the treatment does 
not seem to have helped. What do you sug- 
gest?—B. C. G., Miss. 


Answer: Your dog may have either eczema or 
mange. A microscopical examination should 
be made to determine his condition. Follicular 
mange sometimes gives off an odor. Apply the 
following solution to affected parts with cot- 
ton: 1 oz. balsam of Peru, 1 teaspoonful cresol 
preparation and sufficient alcohol to make 6 oz. 
Add % teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda to 
his food once a day. Give him lean, rare chopped 
beef, with some stale whole-wheat bread or 
wheat biscuit, and some cooked vegetables daily. 
Also give him some milk, and a raw or soft- 
boiled egg three or four times a week. After 
the skin is apparently cured, apply coconut oil 
to it. Rub into the skin well, allow it to re- 
main for several hours, and then wipe off with 
a dry towel. Repeat this treatment once a week. 


—J. R. K 


Remedy for Fleas 


Question: Three of my bird dogs are housed, 
with others, in kennels located in a pasture lot. 
The place is overrun with fleas, and the dogs 
have to be dipped every few days. Is there 
some type of oil, or other substance, which 
might be used in the runways, and around the 
kennels, and will positively kill these pests?— 
W. H. G., Ohio. 


Answer: A 2-percent solution of cresol, 
sprayed around the kennels, will help keep the 
fleas down to a minimum. It is quite necessary 
to keep the surroundings clean. Also, groom the 
animals each day. Apply, to the animal’s coat, a 
%4-percent water solution of this preparation 
and then bathe the animal. Do this weekly.— 
J. R. K. 


Noseful of Quills 


Question: Two weeks ago, my rabbit hound 
tackled a porcupine and got his nose full of 
quills. I asked a couple of farmers and a trap- 
per what I should do about it. They said I 
should cut the quills off, tie up the dog, and 
give him all the cold water he cared to drink. 
He was in great pain, and, 24 hours later, lost 
control of his muscles, and got cramps. Before 
we could get him to a veterinarian, he died. Can 
you tell me if I did wrong in cutting the quills? 
Are they poisonous? Or do you think he got 
hold of some food which contained some poison- 
ous substance?—F. U., Il. 


Answer: Often a dog will get in trouble with 
a porcupine. When this happens, it is advis- 
able to give the dog a sedative, then remove the 
quills with forceps, and treat the wounds ac- 
cordingly. It is possible that the dog was badly 
hurt, and convulsions occurred which resulted in 
death, although I doubt if quills were the cause 
of death.—/J. R. K. 


Running Ears 


Question: A dog of mine has recently de- 
veloped some trouble with his ears which I be- 
lieve must be eczema or canker of the middle 
ear. This dog is a well-bred springer spaniel 
about 18 months old. During the past 3 or 4 
months, I have noticed a disagreeable odor 
around his ears, especially when he scratches, 
and his ears have seemed sensitive. About a 
week ago, I noticed a brownish fluid draining 
from each ear.—E. J. B., Id. 


Many spaniels have trouble with 
their ears. There are many causes, such as wa- 
ter getting into the ears, cold, overstimulated 
wax glands, with the animal scratching the 
ears, and causing dirt to enter, and infection to 
set in. The heavy flap of a dog’s ear covers the 
ear canal, and causes much sweating which, un- 
less the ear is kept clean, may result in serious 
trouble. 

Cleanse the ears with cotton, moistened with 
hydrogen peroxide, wipe with dry cotton, and 
dust boric acid into the ears. Treat daily for a 
week, then every other day. The anal glands 
should be drained periodically. You must be 
very careful when squeezing them. Press gen- 
tly, and cleanse carefully with a solution of 
boric acid. 

Your dog’s diet should consist mainly of 
chopped beef with wheat biscuit, or stale whole- 
wheat bread, and a small amount of cooked veg- 
etables. Do not give him bones to eat. Give 
him a large bone to gnaw if you wish.—J. R. K. 


Answer: 


Scratching Spaniel 


Question: My 3-year-old cocker spaniel keeps 
scratching herself continuously, though I wash 
her frequently with a good dog soap. She has 
no fleas. Is there anything I can do to help her? 
—C. B., Minn. 


Answer: Your dog should be groomed daily. 
Apply coconut oil to the skin, allow it to re- 
main for several hours, then rub out with a 
dry towel. Do this three or four times a week. 
If there are any sore spots on the skin apply a 
5-percent solution of tannic acid and salicylic 
acid in alcohol with cotton once a day. Feed 
your dog lean, rare chopped beef with stale 
whole-wheat bread or wheat biscuit, some 
cooked vegetables and some milk. Give her a 
raw or soft-boiled egg three or four times a 
week. Add % teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
to her food enee a day.—/J. R. K. 
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Fothier of the Hunting ‘Scope 


(Continued from page 43) 


with flying colors; all the rest failed mis- 
erably. 

Other men, knowing they had solved 
the problem, would have sat back, 
pleased with themselves and with the 
world. Noske wasn’t like that. In the 
next few years, he worked out fourteen 
different models of mounts, some good, 
some not so good—but all of them dar- 
ing. In the front office of his San Carlos 
factory, he has an example of every 
model he produced. When you see the 
contents of the box in which he keeps 
his old models, you realize that almost 
every idea in the line originated with 
his keen brain. The side mount? That’s 
R. Noske’s idea. Clicking, minute-of- 
angle windage? That is Noske’s, too. 
Windage and elevation both in the 
mount? Not so long ago that was hailed 
as a major innovation, but Noske had 
tried the idea and discarded it as im- 
practical some years before. 

But pioneering mounts for hunting 
‘scopes while trying to eat was no easy 
problem. Noske alternated at his trade 
of watchmaking and his dream of per- 
fecting his mounts. He sat up until long 
after midnight, answering letters from 
riflemen who were interested enough in 
the newfangled idea to write to him, but 
who were still too suspicious to buy one 
of the gadgets. Capt. E. C. Crossman 
encouraged him. So did Capt. Grosvenor 
Wotkyns. Some riflemen actually bought 
his mounts, so he stayed at his self- 
appointed task. 

Life had prepared him for hard 
knocks. He had worked all over this 
country and Mexico, been beaten up by 
a gang of toughs in Saint Louis, and 
escaped the wrath of Mexico’s Pancho 
Villa by the skin of his teeth. It took 
more than the indifference of the public 
to stop him. 

He began experimenting with tele- 
scopes themselves as well as with mounts, 
and he produced his first glass sights a 
year or two after turning out his first 
mounts. Since then, the development of 
his ’scopes has gone hand in hand with 
his work on mounts. Although he origi- 
nated the side mount and windage in the 
base, he abandoned the idea to his com- 
petitors, and put both windage and 
elevation within the tube of the ’scope 
itself. He got that idea from Capt. Wot- 
kyns, he says, and the idea was revolu- 
tionary. 


N 1929, he brought out the first ’scopes 
with long eye-relief, another revolu- 
tionary idea. Behind it is an interesting 
story. One Sunday, Noske and his wife 
went for a picnic in some near-by hills 
with the hope of bringing in some small 
game. With him, Noske had a German 
combination over-and-under, which fired 
a 20 gauge shell in one barrel and a .22 
rifle cartridge in the other. Upon it, he 
had mounted one of his ’scopes with the 
three inch eye-relief that was then stand- 
ird. Noske saw a cottontail rabbit, 
raised his gun, sighted through the 
scope, and pulled the trigger of the 20 
gauge by mistake. The edge of the ’scope 
cut his eye severely and knocked him 
ompletely out. When his wife brought 
him to, she learned that the accident had 
given him an idea. In the next few 
weeks, he worked out the principles and 
an Eastern optical firm agreed to grind 
the lenses. Long eye-relief, an idea 
which has been copied by at least one 
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well-known German maker, was born. 

Besides keeping hunter-riflemen from 
getting cracked in the eye, long relief 
solved other problems. With the ’scope 
perched high above the bore, the rifle- 
man often found it difficult to hold close- 
ly enough, as the high position kept him 
from “cheeking” the stock. But, with 
the existing rifles and their high bolt- 
lift and Mauser-type safeties, it was ei- 
ther mount the ‘scope high enough to 
clear the bolt or undertake an expensive 
altering job. Now any Springfield or 
Mauser will take a Noske ’scope, mount- 
ed as low as anyone would wish. 


N EARLIER improvement, one which 

came before Noske had developed in- 
ternal windage, also was the result of 
an accident. Noske had sold a mount 
to a famous Eastern sportsman, bound 
for Alaska to hunt moose. The sports- 
man found exactly the moose he was 
looking for, a huge fellow with a record 
head, but he emptied his rifle at him at 
100 yards and never connected. Later 
he discovered the reason. His guide, a 
simple chap who had never before seen 
such a contraption, had fiddled with the 
windage screw, and as a consequence, 
the hunter had missed the moose by four 
feet. The disappointed sportsman wept 
on Noske’s shoulder, and, from that 
time on, the windage became harder for 
curious fingers to operate. 

In early models, the transverse locking 
screws, which secure the removable por- 
tion to the base, were made so that, in 
an emergency, the rifleman could turn 
them with his fingers, although they 
also were slotted for a coin or screw 
driver. But Noske discovered that some 
of the users always tightened them with 
their fingers, and that, as a result the 
screws burred and did not give satisfac- 
tion. The screws in the newer mounts 
have to be turned in with a coin. 

For general hunting at relatively 
short ranges, where there is much tim- 
ber, Noske is a firm believer in rela- 
tively low power. He recommends his 
2%X sight for all-round use. The 4X is 
good for long, open-country shots, he 
says, but not for the woods. One of his 
favorite stories concerns four big bucks 
he saw running through the brush but 
which escaped when he couldn’t find any 
of them in the field of his 4X ‘scope 
quickly enough to shoot. He also believes 
that a simple post, like the one he 
evolved, in spite of the complicated ex- 
amples he had seen from Germany, is 
the best for big game hunting. Ordinary 
cross hairs are best for vermin and 
target. He supplies both types, as well 
as a combination of post and cross hair. 

Noske is the father of the side mount 
and the grandfather of every mount of 
that type in the world today. He was 
the man who first used the pins that 
make all such mounts possible. His 
keen brain worked out internal adjust- 
ments, simple reticules, long eye-relief, 
and the low, painless mounting without 
alteration of the rifle. 

In that neat, little San Carlos factory, 
where he and his two assistants are as- 
sembling and machining the 800 tele- 
scope sights and mounts he expects to 
sell this year, he has several inventions 
to show those who visit him. Not all of 
them have to do with telescope sights, 
either. Remember that he is a machin- 
ist, an optician, and a watchmaker! 


—Keep Dogs Fit. 
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Don't blame the weather or animal nature when your 
log scratches and sheds his coat continuously. It isn’t 
nature’s way at all 

A dog's blood may be continually affected by im- 

irities, produced by the restraint of domestic life, 

proper food, lack of natural exercise and impaired 


elimination. These conditions act to set up an intense 
irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No wonder 
he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 


He looks to you for help and you can give it—quickly. 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary cap- 
sules provide blood tonic elements and a reconstructive 
for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on 
Saturday each — they act to quickly relieve disorders 
e to lack of oper conditioning that cause scratching, 
se coat, ol ection poor appetite, bad breath, skin 
tions, and a host of other ills. They work to make 

your pet happier, healthier and more contented. 
Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpensive, 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders—the prescription of a 


prominent English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at 
le ae Pet Shc DS and Drug Stores. If unable to obtain 


cally, send 25c for a package—a 4 weeks’ supply— 

J “Hi lgers & Co., Dept. 461. Binghamton, N. Y. 

Their well directed action should show a quick effect. 
You may never know how fine your dog can be until 


you have tried them 


ASK FOR REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS 





Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs — = wate Females Are 


Harmless. Simple. Success fa Wash off before mating. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. Use 
TOM-SCAT for Female CATS. Ask your dealer, or 
send $1 for either product. 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. {1 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 








ITCH-A-WAY 


STOPS THAT 


ITCH IMMEDIATELY 





CATS 





DOGS 
IF DUE “FROM “SKIN “IRRITATIONS 
orders, Scratching and Itching, all Rashes and 
Sarcoptic Mange 


r dog supply dealer or send 50c for large size. Sent 
prepaid with pamphiet 
een LABORATORIES CO. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 












IT'S THE EXTRA 
MEAT IN MILLERS 
THAT GETS” 








Ever since 50% more 
meat was added to 
Miller's Kibbles, thou- 
sands of owners have 
changed to this delicious low 
TA cost dry food as the happi- 
est solution to the dog feed- 
ing problem. This new book 
tells all about it. Send for 
your copy and free samples 
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Advertisements in tnis department are inserted at the rate of 
25c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
@s one word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in the field and show. 
Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, sold on trial. 
Priced reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’s Kennels, 
Skamokawa, Washington 6-3 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Genuine curly coated, rattails. 
Registered stock, working strains. All around retrievers, 
land or water. Wonderful intelligence, a keen nose. Puppies, 
youngsters trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, California. 
OLTSTANDING LITTERS BY son Ch. Marol Masqerader, 
ex daughters Int. Ch. Belmoss Cocksure, Ch. Sir James 
Parents perfect shooting dogs. Lawnhaven Kennels, Frank 
fort So. Da 
BRITTANY POINTING SPANIELS, second enrolled lit- 
ter, whelped February 22. First littler produced notable 
field trial winner. Eugene Versailes, Leeds, Mass 6-2 














SPRINGERS AND COCKERS. Bred bitches and puppies. 
Field trial bloodlines. Shipped on approval. Sprucedale 
Kennels, Duneansville Re Hee eee 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, YOUNGSTERS, brood matrons, 
clearance prices Satisfaction guaranteed. Ira Gaulke, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak Se ee __ 5-6 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, black beauties. Eligible 
registration, priced reasonable. B. Wiemeyer, 916 East 
Chestnut Louisville Ky a ee 
SPRINGERS, EXCEPTIONAL ~ PUPPIES by Champion 
sire. Hayes, 1806 North Seventh, Boise, Idaho. 
FIFTY REGISTERED COCKER spaniel pups Males $15. ) 
Females $10. Shipped C.O.D. on approval. Henry Shep- 
pard, Stanley % a Seer, 
COCKER SPANIE BRED female. Registered $25. Pup- 
pies all colors $25. Pictures furnished. Kings Kennel, 
Clinton Mich. _— i TS, 
COCKERS FOR HUNTING or show. Wallace Cocker 
Kennels _Flagstaff Ariz = = 
IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies. Registered litter. 
Marshall Lyles, Clinton, lowa 
SPRINGER PUPS CHAMPIONSHIP blood lines. Dr 
Elliott, Fox Lake, W 
COCKER SPANIBI SOLID colors shipped subject to 
inspection. Dr Wooden _ Waterloo, _New York. 4-4 
SELL ALL SPRINGERS, including two male Cc hampions. 
Your price. Fawcett, Ellensburg, Wash. 
COCKER PUPPLES—REGISTERED. The best in ten years 
of Cocker breeding. Sunshine Kennels, Wooster, Ohio. 


Tame ccacies ame] 


BEAGLES. BROKEN. STARTED. Puppies. Trial. Guy 
Werner, Hanover Junction, Penna. 

BEAGLES: C _ * TRIAL. Literature free. Star Kennels, 
BS, Herrick, 
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FOR SALE: COONHOUNDS, Combination Hounds, Fox 
Hounds, Rabbit Hounds. Write Gus Gillman, Jackson, 
Tenn 
THREE YEAR OLD Kentucky male coonhound—wide, fast 
open trailer, true tree barker. Rabbit, stock, fox proof. 
$12.50, 30 days trial. H. Catheart. Hazel, Kentucky 
GREYHOUNDS—REGISTERED. Fast, beautiful indi- 
viduals. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FOR SALE—BRAG coonhound of West Kentucky. Good as 
lives, wide, fast hunter, real tree barker and stayer 
Extra striker, water worker. Guaranteed rabbit, stock, fox 
proof. Real bargain price, long trial. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky 
HUNTING HOUNDS: CHEAP. Trial. Literature free. 
Star Kennels, BS, Herrick, Ill 
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LA SALLE GERMAN SHEPHERDS have achieved national 
and international recognition. Dogs trained as guardians, 

watch dogs or “‘Eyes for the Blind’’; also some splendid 

puppies; now available. J. L. Sinykin, La Salle Kennels, 

1449 University Ave., St Paul, Minn. 

PEDIGREED ) SAINT BERNARD puppies, money-back 
Guarantee! Dime brings photographic prospectus prompt- 

ly. Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, N. Y. 6-6 


IMPORTED DEUTSCH-DRAHTHAAR’S for pointing and 
retrieving. Pups. Deutsch-Drahthaar Kennels, Herman, 
Nebr. -* _8-3 
REGISTERABLE GREAT DANES reasonable. Marvelous 
guards, companions. Kalmar Farms, Stone Mountain, G 
t 
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OORANG AIREDALE ALL-ROUND dogs $20.00 up, 
hipped on trial, sold by mail only. ection! s Service, 


"CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 


THOROUGHBRED GOLDEN LABRADOR pups, 11 pups 11 
months and 5 months. Papers furnished. Ed. Fitzer, 

Rushville, Nebr ae NEE 

BLACK LABRADOR SPAYED bitch year old, handsome, 
kind, no faults. Frank Jaqua, Humboldt, Iowa ; 

BLACK AND GOLDEN Labradors “es hunters. Excellent 
tud dog. Chester Korbol, Nekoosa, Wise 

BEAUTIFUL CHESAPEAKE PUPS from Field Trial 
winning stock, Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, Iowa 


BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies all ages. 


BY 











tertseh Kennels, Glasgow, Montana 5-2 
LABRADOR RETRIEVERS: EXCELLENT blood lines. 
Geo. D. Patton, Greeley, Colorado 1-6 


GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES = sfaction me © 
Sunshine Kennels, WwW atertown, 8S. Dak. 


SE — 
AND POINTERS 


ENGLISH “SETTER GUN dogs Five months. Handling 
game. Guaranteed hunters. Fifteen years breeders early 
starting setters. Innoculatd. Papers. $25. Bob Prescott, 
(uartette Kennels, Meredith, N. H 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES Eight weeks From 
Nugyms Babette’’ (Daughter of Champion Nugym) by 
Pepper Martin’’. Green Gable Kennels, Bradford. N. H 
IRISH SETTERS AND Pointers—beautiful puppies and 
trained dogs, championship breeding. Skyline Kennels, 
Bergen, N. ¥ : OS Peo 
TWELVE PUPPIES. PARENTS. Fine bred. Field trial. 
Winning Pointers. Chas. Watt Ellensburg, Wash 
REAL IRISH SETTER puppies. Out of imported bitch. 
Bill Hoard, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
GERMAN SHORTHAIR POINTER pups, eligible. Reg 
istration Field dog Stud book. Reasonable prices. 
R. Covington, Morrill, Nebr 
SACRIFICE. ENTIRE KENNEL pointers; setters: bea- 
gles; cocker spaniels. Registration Papers. Robert Fry, 
Mt. Vernon, 
ENGLISH “AND D IRISH setters pups 3-10 months. Also 
brood matrons. E. T Burke . Fa armersville l 


VERY BEST BRED pointers, prices you can afford. 
Russell Fair, Trenton, Mo 


(or 


FIELD TRIAL SPORTSMAN—Have Male Hound, 3 years 
old, large size, Bluetick and Redbone bred, extra fast 

and quick tree barker, believe can win any field trial. also 

real night coon dog. R. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky 
































HUNTING HOUNDS: CHEAP. Trial. Literature free. 
Star Kennels, BS, Herrick Ill 





SILENT HOUND AND CUR—3% years. combination 

coon, opossum, mink. Fast, true, tree barker. Believe 
none better. $15.00, twenty days trial. Picture furnished. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
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GOLDEN RETRIEVERS: DISCONTINUING all out- 
standing specimens Unusual opportunity. D Roe, 

Red Deer, Alberta. Canada 

CLASSY HEALTHY POMERANIANS, Bostons, Foxter- 
rier puppies and beagles. Adele Kopp, Johnson Creek, 

Wise a 

COLLIES THAT MUST please you. Large assortment. 
Reasonable. Lodestone Kennels, Marion, Ind. 


GOLDEN LABRADORS AND scotties. Harold E. Kel Kellogs 
Brookings, S. Dakota 


CHOICE DALMATIAN, WHITE Collie and Rat Sais 
pups Regal_ Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 5-3 








B leo! 















OI eKKY ha Leae/ 





MONGOLIAN, MUTANTS, GOLDEN and silver « 
also 6 and & week stock _ Ray Davis Dolgeville N. ¥ 

CHUKAR P ARTRIDG E 
PEAFOWL, PHE ASANT: 
hn H Bettendorf 








SGGS. June, July deliy 
nts Pass Oregon. 





BANT AMS, swans, 
lows 























CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated Photogra 
Almanac listing everything photographic—still, n 
cameras, films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundre 
bargains, new and used. All guaranteed. We take you 
camera or equipment in trade. Write for free copy or 
Photographic Almanac and money-saving bargain bx 
just out! Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera 
(Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 230 South Wabast 
Dept. 6-G, Chicago 
MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn quickly at ho 
Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience 
necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interest 
booklet and requirements free. American School of Photog 
raphy, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1282, Chicago. 


THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate service! No delay! R 

developed, carefully printed and choice of two beautif 
5x7 double weight professional enlargements, one tinted ¢ 
largement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. Reprints 2c ea 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-61, Minne apolis, Minn 


INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. L rs) 

cost, home course teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demar 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Univer 
Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New York. 2 
WILLARD’S GIVES YOUR prints a beauty treatment— 

hey’re clear, brilliant, full of life. Roll developed 
prints each negative 25c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, 
Box 3536-H, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

MILLIONS NOW KNOW ‘“‘Hollytints Means Better 
_Prints.’* Two professional Enlargements with trial ro 
25ce. Fascinating Premiums. Unequaled Service. Holly 

tints, OL-1350, Hollywood California 
SNAPSHOT FOLDER WIT H every roll developed, 8 prints, 
painted enlargement—25c. Reprints 3c. Fast service 
Janesville Film, A-89, Janesville, Wisconsin. 5-1 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, TWO sets prints plus enlargeme 
coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints 2c. Sens 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’’ 2-1: 
35% DISCOUNT ON FILMS, Up 25% Discount on Still 
or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 327d East 92nd St 
New York City 3-12 
ROLLS DEVELOPED TWO free enlargement coupons ar 
2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints 30 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa i 
SAMEDAY SERVICE: ROLL developed, 8 glister 
prints, 2 enlargements—25c. Midwest Photo, B-89, Jan 
ville, Wisconsin. 5 
BEAUTIFUL OIL COLORED enlargement in Deluxe fran 
with each roll developed. 25c coin. Badger Studic 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
SENSATIONAL OFFER: FIVE 5x7 enlargements 2 
Developing, printing films 25c. Ten reprints 25c. Ca 
dinal Photos, Summit, N 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS. Roll developed, 8 natural « 
prints—25c. Natural — reprints 3c. Amazingly bea 
ful. Natural Color Photo, C-89, Janesville, Wisc. 12 


BOAT 
, EQUIPMENT 


BUILD A BOAT by the Welch system. Save on the 
Send 10c for 32 page catalog of boats, motors, and < 
equipment. Welch Boat Co ation K. 4, Milwaukee, 
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REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS. SEND stamp. Dr. Warren 
N. Shelledy, Fruita, Colo. 


AD DOC ATRAINING EQUIP. ETC I 


One dose guarante 
David Boone, Gate 

















ITS. 
bi ville, Texas. 













: or brown. Large orders 
re- stocking natural or “created areas solicited. Send 2%« 
for my booklet. Tells how to build ranches and pens. What 
and how much to feed yg to be expected, etc. 
W. A. Gibbs, Dept Cc, Ches P a. 


MOST RELI ABLE. FOR best prices and prompt paym vent 

send all your surplus females and young canaries to New 
York Zoological Exchange, 446 East Fordham Rd., New 
York City 6-3 








MANCHURIANS, CHEER, REEVES, Swinhoe, Silvers, 
Goldens, Amherst, Versicolor, Mutants, Fromosan, Whites, 
Kaleege, ete. Silver L Lake G: ame Farm, New Albany, | Indiana 


EASTERN MINK, PRICED reasonable for summer and 
fall delivery. Instructive folder mailed for 25 cents. 
Davis Fur Farms, R3, St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
DO NOT ANSWER this ad unless you want quality, 
line-bred, Eastern mink at $100 each. Empire Mink 
Scarsdale N. ¥ 6-3 
MONEY IN MINK? Our Whitney Yukons prove it. Bear- 
cat Fur Farm, 5603 Springside Ave., Downers Grove, II! 
6-6 
PHEASANTS FOR PROFIT and pleasure, 14 varieties. 
Surplus priced right. Price list. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wau- 
seon, Ohio 1-6 
RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 100-$10.00. Order now, 300 
Breeders. Ashgrove Game Farm, Bennington, Nebr 4-3 


FOR SALE: SILVER Black Foxes. Arthur Quist, Two 





























ASSEMRLE YOUR OWN boat. Our finished knock-d 

frames, with planking cut to fit, save you 2/3 build 
cost. All types and sizes. Send 25c for big catalog. Bri 
Boat Co., Inc., 06, Saginaw, Mich 





KAYAK ¢ CONSTRUCTION KITS. New designs in lig 
weight canvas Kayaks and car Excellent model 
sportsman from $9.95 to $39.50 ‘ales sold assembled. M 
dime for literature, Jamestown Specialty Co., Dept. 0638 

Titusville 4 
BOAT, C AMP, BOYSCOUT equipment salaal at whole 





prices. Tents 40° discount Canoe paddles $1 
Sails, C anvas Alan Clarke 8 Chambers _New York | ( 
AIR M. (TTRESSES. . SIZES 25”°x50” to 40’x75”. € 


fort none better. M. F. Hamza, 102-4 16th St., W 

New York, N. J ; “ 

KAYAKS. KITS. STRONG, speedy, safe, durable. La 
er prices. Catalogue dime Kay ak Co., Dedham, _M 


WOLVERINE KNOC KDOWN BOATS $16.75 complete. 
Write Wagemaker C ompany, Gran¢ i Rapids, Michigan 


SAIL YOU RC ANOE, rowboat omplete rig g $12 to $ 
ae Patterson New York 


KAYAK KIT $10.00! Request deta 



















MIN MINNESOTA WILD RICE Seed—Write for special pri WILD RICE Seed—Write for special ~ 
Mac-Gregor- Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE end ate | 
OR RENT 
OZARKS-10 ACRE 10 ACRES WHITE River frontage: un! unimpr i 
$150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. H 
bard, 255 Grossman Bldg.. Kansas City Kan 
FARMS—ILLUS. CATALOG 2000 bargains, sportsm 
farms, tourist places, gas sta., etc; Free. Strout A 
Ave., N. Y. City 








Harbors, Minnesota 3-6 255-SW 4th 
PEAFOWL, DUCKS, PHEASANTS, Eggs. List 6a. 
Okherst Preserve, Wickliffe, Ohio 5-3 











EGGS-CHICKS: RINGNECKS, Mongolians, Blacknecks, 
Bobwhites. Clausen’s Pheasantry, Bel Air, Md 

FINE QUALITY YUKON mink kits, $25 each. Chas. 
Marker, Millarton, N. Dak 

GIANT FROGS, WILD rabbits. Restocking purposes. 
Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark 

FINE MINK FROM the Far North. Burns Mink, Gray- 
ling, Michigan. 

CHINESE AND MONGOLIAN eggs from breeders blood- 
tested for Pullorum. Albert Acker, Valley Falls, N. Y. 





























FREE HOM TEADS. (ONL Y ’ chance). “Last Fronti 
$1.00. Frank Thomp 






location, description 









LY iy aT materials and tools. 24 page 
FREE. Casting and trolling catalog free. For 104-r 
general fly tackle echelon full of valuable dope send 
Paul Young, 8065 C-2, Grand River, Detroit, Mich. : 









FISHERMEN!! EXCEPTIONAL VALUES in Fis! 
Tackle, Feathers, Hooks, Hair, etc. Free Instruct 
Catalogue. Culver Lures Company, 4538 Oakland, St. Lo 





OUTDOOR LIIE 
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ISHERMEN! CATCH FISH when others fail. The new 
edition to The Old Fisherman's Guide Book is full of in- 
mation. Contains over 75 baits and bait receipts best ever 
seovered, For all fish. Over 500 other old fishermen’s hints, 
3, receipts, secrets, lures, worm culture, secret of catching 
‘+h. how to attract them. Book 75c two for $1.00. Original 
i Indian guide fishing schedule wind and weather chart 
ving days and dates fish bite best in 1938. 15e 2 for 25c. 
lectrie fish worm lure makes fish bite like hungry wolves, 

he per bottle, 4 fer $1.00 postpaid. Linders Store, Dept. 














velphos, Ohio ‘ch 

REDWATER FISHWORMS—ATTRACT fish, live in- 
definitely. Fifty and food 50c. Dealers handling. Su- 

perior Bait Co., Lynwood, California. 5-3 
FL Y FISHERMEN: SEND twenty-five cents coins for sam- 
I 7% ft. tapered leader and circular. R. A. aaa, 

Bex ‘110, Prescott, Ariz. 4 

FLY TYING MATERIALS—Complete line of quality 
materials, moderately 


priced. 
Pa 


Free catalog. H. Noll, 
562 West Clapier St., Phila., ’ 





SINKER MOLDS: SEVERAL styles, many sizes. Free 
illustrated folder. Reading Instrument Company, Box 
78, Reading, Pa. 1-6 











RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR profit, information free. 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 106C 

Broadway. Peoria, Illinois 

PLY, LURE AND ROD Making Materials, Tools, Instruc- 
tiene, re Tackle Catalog Free. T. Willmarth, wa 

velt 6 

ZODIAC FisHING METER tells when to fish; pocket 
size $1.00 postpaid C. E Morrell Co., Dept. 3, 

Elmira, N 





FLY TYING MATERIALS. Free catalog. The Fly Shop, 


Fitchburg, Mass. 








FLY TYING MATERIALS, Wholesale—Retail. FREE 
nstructions, free catalog. Gregg’s Artificial Flies, 

Bristol, Conn _ == 

BARGAIN CATALOG! TACKLE, golf, guns, outboards. 


Send 5c to Klein's, Dept. L, 508 South Halsted, Chicago, 


TT 
rWELVE BIVISIBLE FLIES and tapered leader $1.00 fly 



























































makers supplies. Free instructions. Catalog. Van's Fly 
Co., Gladstone, Michigan. 
NEW FLIES, MORE bouyant, durable and effective than 
standard patterns. Write for introductory offer. Dan 
Balley, 217 West 10 St., New )_ York, * 
NEW BAIT CARRIER. Live minnows icomeanted five 
hundred miles. Free circular. Dealers welcome. Live 
Bait Carrier, 2717 Live Oak St., Dallas, Texas. yaa 
YOUR CATALOGUE W AITING for you. Free. Fine fish 
ing tackle, fly materials, ete. Rieth’s Sport Shop, 
842 -L Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. sti 
ROD “HOLDER FOR boat and bank fishing, $1.25. Fits 
in tackle box, Write for particulars. Howard Presler, 
Carey, Ohio. ~ 
FLY TYING MATERIAL catalog free. We specialize in 
Trout Fly materials and helping beginners. Work Fly 
Co., Pueblo, Colo 
FREE. BIG CATALOG of finest fly-tying materials in 
cluding instructions. Box O, Rockland Tackle Shop, 
Hillburn / : 
TWENTY ASSORTED INDIANA Colorado and June bug 
pinners, One dollar. E J _Knechtges, Grafton, Ohio. 
nUCKTALL STREAMER FLIES. 2 for 25c. Sizes 6 to 
12. Sargent Smith, Seneca 
MACCROSSON FLIES, FLYTYING material; reasonable ; 
stalog. Box 550, 90 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N 
FLY TYING MATERIALS. Custom flies, Sprin; 


leaders. 
Streamcraft, 482 Yates, Albany, N. Y 
AND FLYTYING materials. Catalog free. Tru- 


catalog. 
FISHING 


























man Crocker, Glenwood, Ore gon. 
GOLDEN PHEASANT SKINS 85c. Wholesale fly ma- 
terial. Write, Herte Waseca, Minnesota, 





i LB 


LEISS BINOCULA SS BINOCULARS. HUDSON’S Bay Blankets. 10c 
brings folder—importation prices. Trade- a, on binoculars 
onsidered. ‘‘Langguth,’’ Boise, Idaho. 3-6 


P| Gea Aa AUTO TRAILERS 


AMERICA’S HANDIEST LIGHT trailer. Backs as easy as 
it goes forward. Used for every purpose. 800 lb. capacity. 
’articulars free. Economy Trailer Co., Sedan, Kansas. 


; ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 9) 


OWS—ARROWS—ACCESSORIES—AIIl Raw Materials. 
Send 35e¢ for Beautiful Catalog (Over 125 pictures black 
nd white and color). and 90-page well illustrated Hand- 
hook How to Use and Make Bows and Arrows. ‘‘Fundamentals 
f Archery’’ and Catalog 10c. If you are at all interested in 
\rchery you should have this literature. L. E. Stemmler, 
sueens Village, New York. 
RCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for sport or hunting. 
Catalogue Free. Instruction Book 10c. Archery, 617 
uth State, Chicago. 
‘EST ARCHERY BOWS 
ountry. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

























From the heart of the Yew 
1958 Onyx 








BOWS, ARROWS, RAW materials. 

__ Morrison, _Waldpx rt, Ore. 
7 os TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies. 
. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Pas INDIAN CURIOS @ INDIAN CURIOS EA 


ARROWHEADS, EARHEAD SEMPOINT, wam- 
pum, $.99. 1,200 a4 ains, Antique firearms. Catalogu 
5e. Museum, Rutland, Il os a 
BREAKING UP PRIVA ATE collection Indian relies. Two 
fine flint arrowheads 25c coin $1.00 dozen. Jim Townsend 

Delmont. Penna 
100 GOOD, OR 60 FINE, 
__ George Holder, Glenwood, 


Lowest prices. Lloyd 
4-3 





































arrowheads, $3.00. List st free. 
Ark. 6 





100 GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.00. Tomahawk Head 50c 
__ Illus trated Catalog 5c. H Daniel, ] Hot t Springs rk. 

5 INDIAN ARROWHEADS .25. Free list. Tom Jevas, 
125 Center, Marion, Ohio. == 

COLLECTION OF 24 INDIAN relics. $.99. Museum, 


= utl 








ecurately. Wha What gun: guns 8 to buy, why 

and whe re; correct frearms cleaning and care; gunsmith 
ing, gun remodeling, ete. Send six cents in "stamps for 
sample copy The American Rifleman, exclusively about guns 


of all kinds. National Rifle 

Washington, D. C 

FREE! TACKLE CATALOG, send stamp. $20.00 Fly Rod 
with aluminum case $11.95. Free! Gun catalog, send 

stamp. Dise. Winchester B-5 scope $13.95. $20.00 .22 auto 

matic pistol $16.50. 10c for Medal-Award Catalog. J. War 

shal & Sons, me t & Madison-JJ, Seattle, Wash 

SELEC TED ‘ARTRIDGES—PER hundred: 1918 issue 
30/06 Gov ‘t $2.25; 1930 issue Boatails, $3.50; late issue 

$4.50. Stamp for % million cartridge list. Hudson, L-52 

Warren St., New York 

$20.00 SPECIALS, 22x3000 RELINER NICKEL steel, or 
restock single shots correct for telescope. Hervey Lovell 

3345 North Gale, Indianapolis, Ind 

GUARANTEED. FACTORY GUN Bluer. $2.00 bottle cox 

pletes 6 rifles. Cash or M. O. Jerz Gun Products ¢ 

541 East Street, New Haven, Conn f 

OBSOLETE CARTRIDGES FOR collectors. 50 all different 
only $1.00. Catalog 15c. Hobby Shop, 406 Clement, San 

Francisco, Calif 6-2 

FINE GREENER DOUBLE. Factory _ 
Less than half request specifications. 

Texas 

USED GUNS. ALL kinds, 
Coopers Mills, Me 


YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, | 
+s, gun repairs, sights, reamers. 
Erie, Pa 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCUL ARS 
bargain catalog free. Brownscope Company, 5 Wes 
Street. New York 5-6 


VENTILATED RIBS FOR all 
$35.00, satisfaction guaranteed. 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


GENUINE U. 8S. ARMY 
14%”, new, $1.00 each. 


York 


BROWNING OVER-under ribbed $70 list 


Association, 855 Barr Building 











condition perfe t 
4309 Garrett, Hou 





List free. Howe Fur Company 


bullet molds, swagging 
Yankee Specialty Co 





6th Street 
1938 
27th 





Shotguns, $17.50 to 
John Crowe, Guncraft, 


r soft pl pliable leather “sling str ips 
Hudson, L-52 Warren Street 
New 
NEW 


100 fine 














__trade-ins Stamp. Hershey’ s, Orrville, Ohio : 

TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS, MICROSCOPES. Free 
1938 catalog. Hobby Man, Jefferson, Iowa 

BEST PRICES ON any new guns, trades, Robert Haelig 
Boundbrook, J 

WINCHESTER M12-12 SKEET, Cutts, Leather Case 
$45.00. Talley, B-11 58, Atlanta, Ga. 








GUNSMITH RESTOCKING, REBLUING, checkering, 
ventilated ribs. W. C. Powle __ventilated ribs. W. C. Powley, Mifflintown, Pa. Mifflintown, Pa. 


fe anrioue rincanms op I 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 50-PAGE list 20c. Hobby Shop, wep 

__ 406 Clement. San Francisco. 3-4 
ANTIQU E FIREARMS: LIST with actual photos of arms 
Dexter, Box 399, Topeka, Kansas. 


APPINCG 


SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 

baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe wer Comeeee, 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


[INSTRUCTION J 














TRAPS, 





$105 TO $175 MONTH. GET a WU. 8S. Government Job. 
Pleasant work. Paid vacations. Men-women. Try net °x 
aminations. Common education usually sufficient. Exper!rice 


list jobs and sample 


usually unnecessary. Full particulars, 
Institute, Dept. 


coaching—free. Write today. Franklin 

S51. Rochester, N. Y 

LEARN FASCINATING PROFITABLE profession of 
Swedish Massage in great resident school in Chicago. 

Short course. Write for free illustration of massage tech- 

nique. Low tuition. The College of Swedish Massage, 1601 

Warren Blvd., Dept. A44, Chicago, Illinois 











Cash must occompany order. 10% discount on orders for 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
to furnish two references with their first odvertisement 












FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE, $125-175 month. Hunt, 
Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Serv- 


trap, patrol. 
ice, C 17, Denver, Colo 6-3 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING FORMS for th the July issue 

which goes on sale June 15, close May 18th. Please 
make sure that copy is clear, to the point and plainly 
written. All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 
Incidentally, why not take advantage of the 10% discount 
allowed on six consecutive ads paid for in advance? Send 
your ad with remittance to B. E. CORVELL, Classified 
aperement. OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 


_Yo ork, N. 
ERMY TAXIDERMY 3 | 


TAXI 
RUGS—GRIZZLY, POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; Tiger, 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game heads— 
Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. Hundreds of choice 
specimens at unusually low prices. Sent on approval to 
reliable persons anywhere. Write today for selection and 
price list ._ Jonas Bros 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo 
GLASS EYES. TAXIDE RMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. 
panels, skulls, everything you need. Largest 


Headforms, 
stocks and lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 
225 Smith Site . 
9.19 











Advertising 
Ave., New ’ 


New 














page catalog. It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 
Omaha, Neb 


ASTOUNDING 

Taxidermy 
ning. Formerly 
School, A6, Memphis, Tenn 
NEW 32-PAGE CATALOG 

galore. Everything for 
Taxidermiec Manufacturers, 


“MODERN 
Center, 





$1.00 BUY! 
Course, mounting birds, animals, 
$15.00, now only $1.00. Hurry! 


COMPLETE Seven Book 
fish, tan- 


Sehmidt 





FREE. New 
every specimen. 
nufa Memphis, Tenn. 
TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE”, Greenfield 
New York. Taxidermy Articles, Methods, Pho- 


ideas. Bargains 
Write today! 

















tos. Two sample copies, 25e 

CHOKERS MADE, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. Larson's 
__ Taxidermy lola. Wis 1-6 

FINE DEERSKIN GLOVES made. C. K. Wood, Gloves, 

__ Johnstown, N. Y 4-6 

TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 


Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc. 
Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10c for 





big illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 

Denver Colorado 

TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES gy * ‘ER Forms, Glass Eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Seottsville, N. Y. 





Lee DECOYS ty | 














WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. Write 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 3-9 
CEDAR CROWS AND Owls, Reduced prices, E. A. Nel- 


_Mich. 


PATENTS cos! 


son, Ludington, 





er 


oo. 











WATSON E. COLEMAN, rej registe red Patent Attorney, Vic- 
tor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest references. Best 
results. Booklet free 3-12 
PATENTS. LOW COST. Book and advice free. L. F. 
Randolph, Dept. 365 Washington, D. co. 1-12 





INVENTORS: WRITE TODAY for free book clearly ex- 


how to obtain patent protection by paying only 


plaining 
Government filing fee. American Patents Corporation, Dept. 
16-E Washington, Se 





MOVIES “el | 


develop your own, Simple method 
2.00. Hobby Corner, 687-B, 


HOME 


UNIVEX MOVIE FILM 
Full instructions and formulas 
c 7 hire Ave. . Eugene, Ore. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — 


a “STICKON” FLY ( el Best repellent for mosquitoes, 
“and black flies. Used throughout world by sportsmen, 
prospectors. Fifty cents prepaid. Swastika Drug Co., 
Swastika, Ontario. 6-2 


RAISE JUMBO FROGS. Start in Back Yard now! Inter- 
esting Easy. Posteard brings our money-making plan 
and astounding offer to beginners .. . free. Season now 
on. Hurry! JB Frog Co., Al0, Memphis, Tenn. 
KILLABITE—BELIEVE IT, or not. Relief 
unknown; mosquito bites, blackfly, jigger, 
burns, sunburn, ivy, irritation, rectal, .50-2.00. 
abite Labs., 10 Peterboro, Detroit. - 
BUILD WIND LIGHT plant for your cottage. Complete 
plans and valuable catalog 10c. LeJay Manufacturing, 
493 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. P. C. PATENTING PLAN. Saves two-thirds. Ultimately 
stronger patent protection. Booklet free. American Pat- 
ents Corporation, Dept. 16-E, Washington, D. C. 11-12 
WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbia Music Publishers 
Ltd., Dept. 137, Toronto, Canada. 
STUTTERING AND STAMMERING corrected at home. 
Booklet free. Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Pa. 4-12 
Free photo- 
3-3 
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WORLD'S FINEST STEERHORNS for sale. 





graph. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 
STEER HORNS FOR SALE. Write to Morace Farrell, 
Plano, Texas 








IF YOU NEED A DOG 


a gun—a canoe—or camera—no matter what here in these columns are 


ads of reliable people, all selling something of interest to sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 


JUNE, 1938 


















Salmon Change a Man 


when he jumps,” Jack had said. “A leap- 
ing salmon strikes at the leader with his 
tail, a flailing blow in mid-air. If he finds 
a taut leader against which to smash the 
full strength of his long, supple body, he 
goes back to the river, and you tie on a 
new leader.” 

I remembered that much. I risked 
slack line and let the rod dip as he came 
out of the river. He crashed back, and 
I lifted the rod and felt him take out 
his resentment on the tip. 

He made three swift jumps after that. 
When he quit jumping, he remembered 
the rapids at the foot of the pool. He 
went that way, against the steady strain 
of the rod. 


HE silk on the spool melted away. If 

the fish made the rapids, I was due for 
a foot-race down to the next pool. I 
fought him stubbornly. At the very edge 
of the rapids, he came to the top in a 
brief flurry, rolling to tangle the line. I 
held him there, turned him, and slowly 
won back the line he had taken. 

I brought him back as far as the cen- 
ter of the pool, and then he turned and 
ran again, bound for the rapids. I 
snubbed him up once more, just short of 
his goal, and started him back. The fish 
was slowing down now and the fight, I 
judged, was as good as done. But, when 
I tried to bring him inshore, I learned 
the folly of believing a salmon is ever 
done. 

He took me to the very brink of the 
rapids again. On the way back, he tried 
to jump, but he was too far gone to 
make it. There was one last run, one 
final round of hard sparring at the top 
when the fish saw the guide. He was still 
fighting the leader, rolling his white bel- 
ly down defiantly, when I brought my 
first salmon within Philip’s reach. 

The salmon weighed fourteen pounds, 
but that is no measure at all. You can’t 
weigh a living thunderbolt! 

Less than half an hour later I was fast 
to another fish. He took high hurdles all 
over the pool for five minutes, then went 
charging back and forth ccross the deep 
water, seesawing and taking more line 
than he gave, always working down 
toward the rapids. 

I managed to hold the fish just short 
of the fast water. Three times I brought 
him in where Philip waited, almost with- 
in reach of the gaff, and three times he 
rallied his waning strength, and the 
singing reel paid tribute to his speed and 
endurance. 

He was my last fish for that day. When 
I landed him, I turned my rod over to 
Jack. The salmon quit rising and things 
quieted down for maybe an hour. 

Finally, Jack changed the Silver Doc- 
tor for a small Black Dose. “Give me 
three and a half minutes after the line 
is out, and I'll have a rise,” he predicted. 

I saw Frank grin and lift his hand in 
signal that the time was up, then I saw 
a swirl where the fly drifted, and Jack’s 
reel sang. 

That salmon knew where he wanted 
to go, and he never loitered a second on 
the way. It was the rapids for him. Jack 
checked him twice, just short of his goal, 
and he flung himself high out of the 
water. He jumped a third time at the 
very brink of the white water, and Jack 
dropped his tip to save a broken leader. 
Before he could check the fish again, the 
rapids claimed him. 

Jack was running along the shore, the 
rod held high, but the fish never slack- 
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ened his speed. He took Jack below the 
rapids, under the covered village bridge, 
and, in the pool below the bridge, he still 
fought on. But he rolled finally and came 
to the gaff. 

Later in the week, we were to see that 
same battle exactly reversed. Casting 
from a rock in mid-river, just above the 
bridge, Jack let his fly drift down into 
the band of shadow. A salmon rose, 
smashed the fly down, and went straight 
upstream. He surged up through the 
rapids, breasting the white water as if 
no current flowed there, and just below 
the dam pool snagged the leader on a 
jagged rock, sawed wildly for a minute, 
and went free. 

Earl hooked his first fish, a fifteen- 
pounder, in the bridge pool. There is a 
rapids below that pool, too, and it’s a 
tougher stretch of water than the rapids 
above, because there is no footing along 
the shore. Earl’s fish never wasted a 
second. He turned toward the rapids on 
his first run, and, before his initial flurry 
of leaping was over, he had made white 
water. 

Jack keeps a small canoe on shore, 
at the bridge pool, for just such occa- 
sions. Henri was ready with it by the 
time the salmon was well on his way. 
Just how Earl managed to tumble into 
the bow, brace himself, and never let the 
tip of his rod down, I don’t know, but 
he did, and in the canoe they followed 
the salmon down the long, rock-strewn 
chute to the next pool. There Henri let 
Earl out on solid footing again, and there 
Earl brought his fish to gaff. 

Jim took his drubbing at the hands of 
a fish that weighed ten pounds. It rose 
to his Black Doctor at the tail of the 
dam pool. The fish leaped, ran, and was 
in the rapids before Jim more than knew 


for sure he had set the hook. They went 
down that long churning mill race, neck 
and neck, without much advantage to 
either side. 

Jim, scrambled under the bridge 
with the whole crowd on his heels, yell- 
ing advice he never heard. In the bridge 
pool, he called a halt on the salmon, and 
they fought it out like a pair of heavy- 
weights. Then the fish remembered there 
was another rapids below, and made 
white water again ia two rushes. 

Henri and Jim took to the canoe and 
followed him down, and, when they came 
to the lower pool, there was still fight 
left in the salmon, still spirit enough to 
send him straining and thrashing against 
the rod for another five minutes. 

It’s hard to tell you how they fought, 
those sea-run salmon of the Riviere 
Saint Jean. No one was like another. 
Each gave battle in his own way, one at 
the top, one down deep in tireless rushes. 

There was the seven-pound fish Jim’s 
father took the last morning, the mad- 
dest leaper of any fish we hooked, fight- 
ing a wild, spectacular fight, in the air 
so fast and often we lost all count of his 
jumps. 

There was the one Chris hooked and 
lost in the dam pool, when he ran 
straight across to the very margin of 
white water, and stayed there long 
enough to throw the hook, without ever 
coming to the top. 

We'll never be the same, the five of us. 

Some men shoot tigers, others fight 
with six-ounce gloves. Some are content 
with golf, others drive racing cars. But 
give the five of us a rock on the shore of 
the Saint Jean, a salmon rod braced like 
a slender long bow, a bolt of living light- 
ning, and a reel that wails at every blow. 
We'll be content. 


Land Cruiser for Hunters Who Venture into Everglades 





With its huge tires, this strange vehicle, built by a Miami hunter, easily travels the 
tangled swamps of the Everglades in Florida on hunts for deer, wild boars, and wildcats 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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“I’ve always thought 
that cigarettes were 
more or less alike, Mr. 
Sharpe. What's your 
slant on this point?” 
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above, left) 1A THE CAB of the big “)J-3” Engineer Bob Sharpe, of the 


on the 20th Century Limited. (above, right) 


Russell Thompson asks Bob Sharpe about 2Oth Century Limited, gives his 


the difference in cigarettes. Bob says just 
what one smoker tells another today: “Came 


slant on the question asked 


els agree with me!"’ Smokers know what by Russell Thompson: 


finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS— 


a“ * 
Turkish and Domestic — mean in smoking. Are all cigarettes alike?” 


On the Air Monday Nights 


> 


eee €6¢ 6 





“All cigarettes alike? Noton your life, 
Mr. Thompson. There's a long list of 
ways in which I can spot a difference 
in Camels. There’s extra-mildness 
real natural taste—the ‘lift’ I get with 
a Camel when I’m tired —the fact that 
Camels don’t give me jittery nerves. 
Every one’s a reason why I stick to 
Camels. I've been smoking Camels 
over 20 years. The big thing is that 
Camels agree with me. From what I 
see, most of the boys in railroading 
are of the same opinion. You bet ‘I'd 
walk a mile for a Camel!’” 








PEOPLE DO 











EDDIE CANTOR! 


America’s great fun-maker and 
personality, brought to you by 
Camel cigarettes. Over Colum- 
bia Network. See your local 
newspaper for time. 


On the Air Tuesday Nights 
BENNY GOODMAN 


THE “KING OF SWING” “SKEET SHOOTERS,” 
says S. Odis Walding, Na- 
tional All-Gauge Cham- 
“watch their nerves. taste richer... milder,” she 
says."I'm devoted to Cam- 
els because they agree with 
me in sO many ways.” 


Hear thegreatGoodmanSwing 
Band “go to town.” Every 
Tuesday at 8:30 pm E. S. T. 
(9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pm 
C.S.T.,6:30 pm M.S.T.,5:30pm 
P.S.T.,overColumbia Network, 


see ( 


Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ONE SMOKER 


“A majority of the 
smokers who grow 
tobacco prefer 
Camel cigarettes ""— 


According to the observation 
of these tobacco planters 
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pion, 
On any skeet range you'll 
amels. It’s Camels for 
me. They agree with me.” 


“Growing tobacco 
for 10 years, I 
know the quality 
¢ that goes into va- 

* rious cigarettes,” 
James Graves, well-known 
planter, says. “Like me, most 
growers around here sold the 
best of their last crop to 
Camels. I know tobacco so I 
smoke Camels.” 





APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


IN CAMELS 


THEY ARE 
MOZELLE HUBBARD, THE 


cashier of a famous Holly- 
wood restaurant. ‘Camels 


> B. F. Bivins, an- 
& oe other tobacco 
‘ grower, knows 

= what cigarette 
4. pays more for 
choice tobacco. “Camel gets 
the best,” he says. “Take my 
crop last year. Camel bought 
the best lots. Other planters 
will tell you the same. You 
bet, I smoke Camels.” 





























LARGEST- : 
YF CORE cameis are a matchless 


CIGARETTE 
IN AMERICA 


blend of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
— Turkish and Domestic 






suistcanex CAMELS AGREE WITH ME“ 


Henderson Car- 
roll has been grow- 
, ing tobacco for 18 

years. “‘For my 
ys | smoking,” he says, 
“I like Camels. The Camel 
buyers bought about every 
top-grade lot of tobacco at 
the sales I went to last year. 
My crop was dandy. As 
usual, Camel get the best.” 
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